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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The authors and publishers of the plays included 
in the present volume have permitted this reprinting 
of copyrighted material on the understanding that 
the plays will be used only for reading and for class- 
room acting. Permission for any other use must be 
secured from the holder of the acting nghts. For 
each play in this book the name and address of the 
holder of such rights is printed below the list of the 
characters in the play. 

The law protecting the rights of the dramatist is 
quoted herewith: 

“Sec. 4966: — Any person publicly performing or 
representing any dramatic or musical composition for 
which copyright has been obtained, without the con- 
sent of the proprietor of said dramatic or musical 
composition, or his heirs or assigns, shall be liable for 
damages therefor, such damages in all cases to be 
assessed at such sum, not less than one hundred 
dollars for the first and fifty dollars for every subse- 
quent performance, as to the court shall appear to 
be just. If the unlawful performance and represen- 
tation be wilful and for profit, such person or persons 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion be imprisoned for a period not exceeding one 
year.” — U.S. Revised Statutes, Title 60, Chap. 3. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE plays in this book have been selected because 
they possess three qualifications: they read well, 
they are not concerned with violations of social con- 
ventions, and they can be effectively acted by in- 
experienced players. 

To say that a play reads well is to say that it is 
a good play, as the term is commonly used. A good 
play is well constructed, has effective characteriza- 
tion, and possesses distinct individuality of content 
or treatment. 

For inclusion in a collection that is planned for 
classroom use, a play should first and foremost meet 
the requirements of a good play, but it must also be 
one not likely to offend the sensibilities of any type 
of reader. Many clever one-act plays disregard or 
deliberately slight social conventions either in their 
situations or in their dialogue and characters. Such 
plays are obviously unsuitable material for class 
study. 

From the plays that meet these tests of quality 
and suitability, the editor has selected twelve that 
he believes actable by inexperienced players in 
very simple settings. Many a well-written and 
worth-while play cannot be successfully acted by 
any but very talented or well trained players: in 
some plays of this sort the atmosphere is difficult 
to create; in other cases the plays lack action; in 
still others, certain réles demand either an excep- 
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tional natural endowment of those who play them or 
else a knowledge of stage technique that the novice 
does not possess. Then, too, many plays require set- 
tings that it is impossible to represent except upon a 
fully equipped stage. To make the test of actability 
conclusive, the editor required of a play that it be 
suitable for representation by the members of any 
English class that might be engaged in the study of 
one-act plays as literature. Outstandingly good 
plays that are eminently easy to act and to set, are 
few and far between; and the requirement of entire 
unobjectionableness in situation, dialogue, and char- 
acters, lessens that number appreciably. 

A matter that complicates the problem of choosing 
plays for a collection is the necessity of selecting 
those that will provide a variety in general type, 
and something of a variety within each general type. 
Many of the plays in this book are comedies, but 
there are several tense plays, and farce and satire are 
represented. Poor Maddalena is genuinely poetic, as 
well as fanciful. A large element of humor has been 
‘deliberately sought for the collection, and the reader 
may not need to be told that a good comedy is harder 
to find than a good tragedy or a good melodrama. 

From what has been said it should be evident that 
the twelve plays in this book may be read in English 
classes, may be acted out in the classroom, and may 
be produced in public by school and college dra- 
matic societies. Explanatory chapters at the back 
of the book deal in considerable detail with these 
three ways of using the material, and the Notes for the 
several plays provide definite and practical sugges- 
tions for the work of acting the plays in the classroom 
and in public. 
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The editor’s earlier collection, entitled “ Plays for 
Classroom Interpretation,’ was meant to be a text- 
book for classroom acting alone. The present volume 
has a wider usefulness and consequently the detailed 
exposition of the principles of acting that appeared 
in the earlier book is not offered here. The omis- 
sion of such a full treatment of the elements of dra- 
matic representation makes it possible to print in 
the present volume many more plays than appeared 
in “ Plays for Classroom Interpretation.” Those who 
desire the fuller presentation of the principles of 
acting are referred to the other book, but the treat- 
ment of this topic in the present book will probably 
be found adequate. The editor gives here the prac- 
tical results of his experience: he has for years 
taught plays as literature; he has guided pupils in 
classroom dramatic work; he has directed dra- 
matic performances given by high school, college, and 
non-educational groups; and he is a university lec- 
turer on play production. 
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WHERE BUT IN AMERICA 


BY 


Oscar M. Wo.urr 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the Author. 


THE CHARACTERS 


Mrs. EsPENHAYNE 
Mr. EspENHAYNE 
HILDA 


Copyright, 1917, by Oscar M. Wo rr. 
All rights reserved. 
Printed originally in Smart Set. 
Application for the right to perform ‘ Where But in 


America” must be made to Oscar M. Wolff, 105 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 


WHERE BUT IN AMERICA 


Scene. The Espenhayne dining room. 

The curtain rises on the Espenhayne dining room. 
It is furnished with modest taste and refinement. 
There is a door, center, leading to the living room, 
and a swinging door, left, leading to the kitchen. 

The table is set, and Robert and Mollie Espen- 
hayne are discovered at their evening meal. They 
are educated, well-bred, young Americans. Robert 
is a pleasing, energetic business man of thirty; Mollie 
an attractive woman of twenty-five. The bouillon 
cups are before them as the curtain rises. 


Bob. Mollie, I heard from the man who owns that 
house in Kenilworth. He wants to sell the house. 
He won’t rent. 

Mollie. I really don’t care, Bob. That house was 
too far from the station and it had only one sleeping 
porch and you know I want white enamelled wood- 
work in the bedrooms. But, Bob, Pve been terribly 
stupid! 

Bob. How so, Mollie? 

Mollie. You remember the Russells moved to 
Highland Park last spring? 

Bob. Yes; Ed Russell rented a house that had 
just been built. 

Mollie. A perfectly darling little house! And 
Fanny Russell once told me that the man who built 
it will put up a house for any one who will take a 
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five year lease. And she says that the man is very 
competent and they are simply delighted with their 
place. 

Bob. Why don’t we get in touch with the man? 

Mollie. Wasn't it stupid of me not to think about 
it? It just flashed into my mind this morning and 
I sat down at once and sent a special delivery letter 
to Fanny Russell. I asked her to tell me his name 
at once, and where we can find him. 

Bob. Good! You ought to have an answer by 
to-morrow or Thursday and we’ll go up north and 
have a talk with him on Saturday. 

Mollie [with enthusiasm]. Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if he’d build just what we want! Fanny Russell 
says every detail of their house is perfect. Even the 
garage; they use it — 

Bob [interrupting]. Mollie, that’s the one thing 
I’m afraid of about the North Shore plan. I’ve said 
repeatedly that I don’t want to buy a car for another 
year or two. But, here you are, talking about a 
garage already. 

Mollie. But you didn’t let me finish what I was 
saying. The Russells have fitted up their garage as 
a playroom for the children. If we had a garage we 
could do the same thing. 

Bob. Well, let’s keep temptation behind us and 
not even talk to the man about a garage. If we 
move up north it must be on an economy basis for a 
few years; just a half-way step between the apart- 
ment and the house we used to plan. You mustn’t 
get your heart set on a car. 

Mollie. I haven’t even thought of one, dear. [Bob 
and Mollie have now both finished the bouillon course 
and lay down their spoons. Reaching out her hand 
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to touch the table button and at the same time lean- 
ing across the table and speaking very impressively. ] 
Bob, I’m about to ring for Hilda! 

Bob. What of it? 

Mollie [decidedly and with a touch of impatience). 
You know very well, what of it. I don’t want Hilda 
to hear us say one word about moving away from 
the South Side! 

Bob [protesting]. But Mollie — 

Mollie [interrupting hurriedly and holding her 
finger to her lips in warning]. Psst! 

[The next instant Hilda enters, left. She is a tall, 
blonde Swedish girl, about twenty-five years old. She 
is very pretty and carries herself well and looks par- 
ticularly charming in a maid’s dress, with white col- 
lars and cuffs and a dainty waitress’s apron. Every 
detail of her dress is immaculate. Mollie speaks the 
instant that Hilda appears and talks very rapidly 
all the time that Hilda remains in the room. While 
speaking Mollie watches Hilda rather than Robert, 
whom she pretends to be addressing.] 

Mollie. In the last game Gert Jones was my part- 
ner. It was frame apiece and I dealt and I bid one 
no trump. I had a very weak no trump. Tl admit 
that, but I didn’t want them to win the rubber. Mrs. 
Stone bid two spades and Gert Jones doubled her. 
Mrs. Green passed and I simply couldn’t go to three 
of anything. Mrs. Stone played two spades, doubled, 
and she made them. Of course, that put them out 
and gave them the rubber. I think that was a very 
foolish double of Gert Jones and then she said it was 
my fault, because I bid one no trump. 

[As Mollie begins her flow of words Bob first looks 
at her in open-mouthed astonishment. Then as he 
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gradually comprehends that Mollie is merely talking 
against time he too turns his eyes to Hilda and 
watches her closely in her movements around the 
table. Meanwhile Hilda moves quietly and quickly 
and pays no attention to anything except the work 
she has in hand. She carries a small serving tray 
and, as Mollie speaks, Hilda first takes the bouillon 
cups from the table, then brings the carving-knife 
and fork from the sideboard and places them before 
Robert and then, with the empty bouillon cups, exits 
left. Bob and Mollie are both watching Hilda as 
she goes out. The instant the door swings shut be- 
hind her, Mollie relaxes with a sigh and Robert leans 
across the table to speak.| 

Bob. Mollie, why not be sensible about this thing! 
Have a talk with Hilda and find out if she will move 
north with us. 

Mollie. That’s just like a man! Then we might 
not find a house to please us and Hilda would be 
dissatisfied and suspicious. She might even leave. 
[Thoughtfully.| Of course, I must speak to her before 
we sign a lease, because I really don’t know what 
I'd do if Hilda refused to leave the South side. [ore 
cheerfully.| But there, we won’t think about the 
disagreeable things until everything else is settled. 

Bob. That’s good American doctrine. 

Mollie [warningly and again touching her finger 
to her lips]. Psst! 

| Hilda enters, left, carrying the meat plates, with 
a heavy napkin under them.| 

Mollie [immediately resuming her monologue]. IT 
think my last year’s hat will do very nicely. You 
know it rained all last summer and I really only wore 
the hat half a dozen times. Perhaps not that often. 
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I can make a few changes on it; put on some new 
ribbons you know, and it will do very nicely for an- 
other year. You remember that hat, don’t you, dear? 
[Bob starts to answer, but Mollie rushes right on.] 
Of course you do, you remember you said it was so 
becoming. That’s another reason why I want to wear 
it this summer. 

[Hilda, meanwhile, puts the plates on the table in 
front of Bob and goes out, left. Mollie at once stops 
speaking. | 

Bob [holding his hands over the plates as over a 
fire and rubbing them together in genial warmth]. 
Ah, the good hot plates! She never forgets them. 
She zs a gem, Mollie. 

Mollie [in great self-satisfaction]. If you are 
finally convinced of that, after three years, I wish 
you would be a little bit more careful what you say 
the next time Hilda comes into the room. 

Bob [in open-mouthed astonishment]. What! 

Mollie. Well, I don’t want Hilda to think we are 
making plans behind her back. 

Bob [reflectively]. ‘“ A man’s home is his castle.” 
[Pauses.] It’s very evident that the Englishman who 
first said that didn’t keep any servants. 

[Telephone bell rings off stage.] 

Mollie. Answer that, Bob. 

Bob. Won't Hilda answer it? 

Mollie [standing up quickly and speaking impa- 
tiently]. Very well, I shall answer it myself. I 
can’t ask Hilda to run to the telephone while she is 
serving the meal. 

Bob [sullenly, as he gets wp]. All right! All right! 

[Bob exits, center. As he does so Hilda appears 
at the door, left, hurrying to answer the telephone.] 
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Mollie. Mr. Espenhayne will answer it, Hilda. 

[Hilda makes the slightest possible bow of acqut- 
escence, withdraws left, and nr a moment reappears 
with vegetable dishes and small side dishes which she 
puts before Mrs. Espenhayne. She is arranging these 
when Bob re-enters, center. | 

Bob. Somebody for you, Hilda. 

Hilda [surprised]. For me? Oh! But I cannot 
answer eet now. Please ask the party to call later. 

[Hilda speaks excellent English but with some 
Swedish accent. The noticeable feature of her speech 
is the precision and great care with which she enun- 
ciates every syllable. 

Mollie. Just take the number yourself, Hilda, and 
tell the party you will call back after dinner. 

Hilda. Thank you, Meeses Aispenhayne. 

[Hilda exits, center. Bob stands watching Hilda, 
as she leaves the room, and then turns and looks at 
Mollie with a bewildered expression. | 

Bob [standing at his chair]. But, I thought Hilda 
couldn’t be running to the telephone while she serves 
the dinner? 

Mollie. But this call is for Hilda, herself. That’s 
quite different, you see. 

Bob [slowly and thoughtfully]. Oh, yes! Of 
course; I see! [Sits down in his chair.| That is— 
I don’t quite see! 

Mollie [immediately leaning across the table and 
speaking in a cautious whisper]. Do you know who 
it: is? 

[Bob closes his lips very tightly and nods yes in 
a very wportant manner.| 

Mollie [in the same whisper and very impatiently]. 
Who? 
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Bob [looking around the room as if to see if any- 
one 1s in hiding and then putting his hand to his 
mouth and exaggerating the whisper]. The Terrible 
Swede. 

Mollie [in her ordinary tone and very much exas- 
perated]. Robert, I’ve told you a hundred times that 
you shouldn’t refer to— to—the man in that way. 

Bob. And I’ve told you a hundred times to ask 
Hilda his name. If I knew his name I’d announce 
him with as much ceremony as if he were the Swedish 
Ambassador. 

Mollie [disgusted]. Oh, don’t try to be funny! 
Suppose some day Hilda hears you speak of him in 
that manner? 

Bob. You know that’s mild compared to what you 
think of him. Suppose some day Hilda learns what 
you think of him? 

Mollie. J think very well of him and you know it. 
Of course, I dread the time when she marries him, 
but I wouldn’t for the world have her think that we 
speak disrespectfully of her or her friends. 

[Mollie and Bob sit back in their chairs to await 
Hilda’s return. Both sit with fingers interlaced, 
hands resting on the edge of the table in the attitude 
of school children at attention. A long pause. Molle 
unclasps her hands and shifts uneasily. Robert does 
the same. Mollie, seeing this, hastily resumes her 
former attitude of quiet waiting. Robert, however, 
grows increasingly restless. His restlessness makes 
Mollie nervous and she watches Robert, and when he 
is not observing her, she darts quick, anxious glances 
at the door, center. Bob drains and refills his glass.] 

Mollie [She has been watching Robert and every 
time he shifts or moves she unconsciously does the 
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same and finally she breaks out nervously]. I don’t 
understand this at all! Isn’t today Tuesday? 

Bob. What of it? 

Mollie. He usually calls up on Wednesdays and 
comes to see her on Saturdays. 

Bob. And takes her to the theater on Thursdays 
and to dances on Sundays. He’s merely extending 
his line of attack. 

[Another long pause, then Bob begins to experi- 
ment to learn whether the plates are stwll hot. He 
gingerly touches the edges of the upper plate in two 
or three places. It seems safe to handle. He takes 
hold of upper and lower plates boldly, muttering, as 
he does so, “Cold as—” Drops the plates with a 
clatter and a smothered oath. Shakes his fingers and 
blows on them. Meanwhile Mollie is sitting very 
rigid, regarding Bob with a fixed stare and beating 
a vigorous tattoo on the table cloth with her fingers. 
Bob catches her eye and cringes under her gaze. He 
drains and refills his glass. He studies the walls and 
the ceiling of the room, meanwhile still nursing his 
fingers. Bob steals a side-long glance at Mollie. She 
is still staring at him. He then turns his attention 
to the silverware and cutlery before him. He ex- 
amines it critically, then lays a teaspoon carefully 
on the cloth before him, and attempts the trick of 
picking it wp with the first finger in the bowl and the 
thumb at the point of the handle. After one or two 
attempts the spoon shoots on the floor, far behind 
him. Mollie jumps at the noise. Bob turns slowly 
and looks at the spoon with an injured air, then turns 
back to Mollie with a silly, vacuous smile. He now 
lays all the remaining cutlery in a straight row be- 
fore him.] 
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and forth]. Eeny, meeny, miney, 1 md."*Gatch a — 
[Stops suddenly as an idea comes to him. Gazes 
thoughtfully at Mollie, for a moment, then begins to 
count over again.| Eeny, meeny, miney, mo; Hilda’s 
talking to her beau. If we holler, she may go. 
Eeny, mee — 

Mollie [interrupting and exasperated to the verge 
of tears]. Bob, if you don’t stop all that nonsense, 
I shall scream! [Jn a very tense tone.| I believe 
I’m going to have one of my sick headaches! [Puts 
her hand to her forehead.| I know it; I can feel it 
coming on! 

Bob [in a soothing tone]. Hunger, my dear, hun- 
ger! When you have a good warm meal you'll feel 
better. 

Mollie [in despair]. What do you suppose I ought 
to do? 

Bob. Go out into the kitchen and fry a couple of 
eggs. 

Mollie. Oh! be serious! I’m at my wits end! 
Hilda never did anything like this before. 

Bob [suddenly quite serious]. What does that 
fellow do for a living, anyhow? 

Mollie. How should I know? 

Bob. Didn’t you ever ask Hilda? 

Mollie. Certainly not. Hilda doesn’t ask me 
about your business, why should I pry into her af- 
fairs? . 

Bob [taking out his cigarette case and lighting a 
cigarette]. Mollie, I see you’re strong for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mollie [suspiciously]. What do you mean by 
that? 
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Bob. The Constitution says: ‘“ Whereas it is a 
self-evident truth that all men are born equal ” — 
[With a wave of the hand.]’ Hilda and you, and the 
Terrible Swede and I and— 

Mollie [interrupting]. Bob, youre such a heathen! 
That’s not in the Constitution. That’s in the Bible! 

Bob. Well, wherever it is, until this evening I 
never realized what a personage Hilda is. 

Mollie. You can make fun of me all you please, 
but I know what’s right! Your remarks don’t in- 
fluence me in the least — not in the least! 

Bob [murmurs thoughtfully and feelingly]. How 
true! [Abruptly.] Why don’t they get married? 
Do you know that? 

Mollie. ‘All I know is that they are waiting until 
his business is entirely successful so that Hilda won't 
have to work. 

Bob. Well, the Swedes are pretty careful of their 
money. The chances are Hilda has a neat little 
nest egg laid by. 

Mollie [hesitating and doubtfully]. That’s one 
thing that worries me a little. I think Hilda puts 
money — into — into — into the young man’s busi- 
ness. 

Bob [indignantly]. Do you mean to tell me that 
this girl gives her money to that fellow and you don’t 
try to find out a thing about him? Who he is or 
what he does? I suppose she supports the loafer. 

Mollie [with dignity]. He’s not a loafer. I’ve 
seen him and I’ve talked with him and I know he’s 
a gentleman. 

Bob. Mollie, I’m getting tired of all that kind of 
drivel. I believe now-a-days women give a good deal 
more thought to pleasing their maids than they do to 
pleasing their husbands. — 
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Mollie [demurely]. Well, you know, Bok, your 
maid can leave you much more easily than your 
husband can. [Pauses thoughtfully.| And I’m sure 
she’s much harder to replace. 

Bob [very angry, looking at his watch, throwing 
his napkin on the table and standing up]. Mollie, 
our dinner has been interrupted for fifteen minutes 
while Hilda entertains her [with sarcasm] gentleman 
friend. If you won't stop it, I will. [Steps toward 
the door, center. | 

Mollie [sternly, pointing to Bob’s chair]. Robert, 
sit down! 

[Bob pauses, momentarily, and at the instant 
Hilda enters, center, meeting Bob, face to face. 
Both are startled. Bob ina surly manner walks back 
to his place at the table. Hilda follows, excited and 
eager. Bob sits down and Hilda stands for a mo- 
ment at the table, smiling from one to the other and 
evidently anxious to say something. Bob and Mollie 
are severe and unfriendly. They gaze at Hilda 
coldly. Slowly Hilda’s enthusiasm cools and she be- 
comes again the impassive servant. | 

Hilda. Aixcuse me, Meeses Aispenhayne, I am 
very sorry. I bring the dinner right in. 

[Hilda exits left.] 

Bob. It’s all nonsense. [Touches the plates again, 
but this time even more cautiously than before. This 
time he finds they are entirely safe to handle.| These 
plates are stone cold now. 

[Hilda enters, left, with meat platter. Places it 
before Bob. He serves the meat and Mollie starts to 
serve the vegetables. Hilda hands Mollie her meat 
plate. | 

Mollie. Vegetables? 
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[Bob is chewing on his meat and does not answer. 
Mollie looks at him inquiringly. But his eyes are 
on his plate.] 

Mollie [repeating]. Vegetables? 

[Still no answer from Bob.| 

Mollie [very softly under her breath]. H’mm. 

[Mollie helps herself to vegetables and then dishes 
out a portion which she hands to Hilda, who in turn 
places the dish beside Bob. When both are served 
Hilda stands for a moment back of the table. She 
clasps and unclasps her hands in a nervous manner, 
seems about to speak, but as Bob and Mollie pay no 
attention to her she slowly and reluctantly turns, and 
exits left. Mollie takes one or two bites of the meat 
and then gives a quick glance at Bob. He is busy 
chewing at his meat and Mollie quietly lays down 
her knife and fork and turns to the vegetables. | 

Bob | He takes one or two more hard bites]. Mollie, 
I have an idea. 

Mollie. I’m relieved. 

Bob [savagely]. Yes, you will be when you hear 
it. When we get that builder’s name from Fanny 
Russell, we’ll tell him that instead of a garage, which 
we don’t need, he can build a special telephone booth 
off the kitchen. Then while Hilda serves the dinner — 

[Bob stops short, as Hilda bursts in abruptly, left, 
and comes to the table.| 

Hilda. Aixcuse me, Meeses Aispenhayne, I am so 
excited. 

Mollie [anxiously]. Is anything wrong, Hilda? 

Hilda [explosively]. Meeses Aispenhayne, Meester 
Leendquist he say you want to move to Highland 
Park. 

[Bob and Mollie simultaneously drop their knives 
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and forks and look at Hilda in astonishment and 


wonder. | 
Mollie. What? 
Bob. Who? 


Hilda [repeats very rapidly]. Meester Leendquist, 
he say you look for house on North Shore! 

Mollie [utterly overcome at Hilda’s knowledge and 
at a loss for words of denial}. We move to the North 
Shore? How ridiculous! Hilda, where did you get 
such an idea? [Turns to Robert.] Robert, did you 
ever hear anything so laughable? [She forces a 
strained laugh.| Ha! Ha! Ha! 

[Robert has been looking at Hilda in dumb 
wonder, At Mollie’s question he turns to her wm 
startled surprise. He starts to answer, gulps, swallows 
hard, and then coughs violently.| 

Mollie [very sharply, after waiting a moment for 
Bob to answer]. Robert Espenhayne, will you stop 
that coughing and answer me! 

Bob [between coughs and drinking a glass of 
water]. Egh! Egh! Excuse me! Something, egh! 
egh! stuck in my throat. 

Mollie [turning to Hilda]. Some day we might 
want to move north, Hilda, but not now! Oh no, not 
now! 

Bob. Who told you that, Hilda? 

Hilda. Meester Leendquist. 

Mollie [puzzled]. Who is Mr. Lindquist? 

Hilda [surprised]. Meester Leendquist — [Pauses, 
a trifle embarrassed.| Meester Leendquist ees young 
man who just speak to me on telephone. He come 
to see me every Saturday. 

Bob. Oh, Mr. Lindquist, the — the — Ter — 

Mollie [interrupting frantically, and waving her 
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hands at Bob]. Yes, yes, of course. You know — 
Mr. Lindquist! [Bob catches himself just in time 
and Mollie settles back with a sigh of relief, then 
turns to Hilda with a puzzled air.]| But: where did 
Mr. Lindquist get such an idea? 

Hilda. Meeses Russell tell heem so. 

Mollie [now entirely bewildered]. What Mrs. 
Russell? 

Hilda. Meeses Russell — your friend. 

Mollie [more and more at sea]. Mrs. Edwin Rus- 
sell who comes to see me — every now and then? 

Hilda. Yes. 

Mollie. But how does Mrs. Russell know Mr. 
Lindquist and why should she tell Mr. Lindquist 
that we expected to move to the North Shore? 

Hilda. Meester Leendquist, he build Meeses Rus- 
sell’s house. That ees hees business. He build houses 
on North Shore and he sell them and rent them. 

[Bob and Mollie look at each other and at Hilda 
mm wonder and astonishment as the situation slowly 
filters into their brains. A long pause.] 

Bob [in awe and astonishment]. You mean that 
Mr. Lindquist, the young man who comes to see you 
every — every — every now and then —is the same 
man who put up the Russell house? 

Hilda. Yes, Meester Aispenhayne. 

Bob [slowly]. And when Mrs. Espenhayne [Points 
to Mollie.| wrote to Mrs. Russell [Jerks his thumb to 
indicate the North.] Mrs. Russell told Mr. Lindquist 
[Jerks his thumb in opposite direction.] and Mr. Lind- 
quist telephoned to you? [Points to Hilda.] 

Hilda. Yes, Meester Aispenhayne. [Nodding.] 

Bob [very thoughtfully and slowly]. H’mm! 
[Then slowly resuming his meal and speaking in 
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mock seriousness, in subtle jest at Mollie, and imi- 
tating her tone of a moment or two back.| But of 
course, you understand, Hilda, we don’t want to 
move to the North Shore now! Oh, no, not now! 

Hilda [somewhat crestfallen]. Yes, Meester 
Aispenhayne. 

Bob [reflectively]. But, of course, if Mr. Lind- 
quist builds houses, we might look. Yes, we might 
- look. 

Hilda [in growing confidence and enthusiasm]. 
Yes, Meester Aispenhayne, and he build such beauti- 
ful houses and so cheap. He do so much heemself. 
Hees father was carpenter and he work hees way 
through Uneeversity of Mennesota and study archi- 
tecture and then he go to Uneeversity of Eelenois 
and study landscape gardening and now he been in 
business for heemself sex years. And oh, Meeses 
Aispenhayne, you must see hees own home! You 
will love eet, eet ees so beautiful. A little house, 
far back from the road. You can hardly see eet for 
the trees and the shrubs, and een the summer the 
roses grow all around eet. Eet is just like the pic- 
ture book! 

Mollie [in the most perfunctory tone, utterly with- 
out interest or enthusiasm]. How charming! [Pauses 
thoughtfully, then turns to Hilda, anziously.] Then 
I suppose, Hilda, if we should decide to move up to 
the North Shore you would go with us? 

Hilda [hesitatingly]. Yes, Meeses Aispenhayne. 
[Pauses.] But I theenk I must tell you thees spring 
Meester Leendquist and I aixpect to get married. 
Meester Leendquist’s business ees very good. [With 
a quick smile and a glance from one to the other.| 
You know, I am partner with heem. I put all my 
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money een Meester Leendquist’s business too. [Mol- 
lie and Bob gaze at each other in complete resigna- 
tion and surrender. | 

Bob [quite seriously after a long pause]. Hilda, 
I don’t know whether we will move north or not, 
but the next time Mr. Lindquist comes here, I want 
you to introduce me to him. I’d like to know him. 
You ought to be very proud of a man like that. 

Hilda [radiant with pleasure]. Thank you, 
Meester Aispenhayne. 

Mollie. Yes, indeed, Hilda, Mr. Espenhayne has 
often said what a fine young man Mr. Lindquist 
seems to be. We want to meet him, and Mr. Espen- 
hayne and I will talk about the house and then we 
will speak to Mr. Lindquist. [Then weakly.] Of 
course, we didn’t expect to move north for a long 
time but of course, if you expect to get married, and 
Mr. Lindquist builds houses— [Her voice dies out. 
Long pause. | 

Hilda. Thank you, Meeses Aispenhayne, I tell 
Meester Leendquist. 

[Hilda stands at the table a moment longer, then 
slowly turns and moves toward door, left. Bob and 
Mollie watch her and as she moves away from the 
table Bob-turns to Mollie. At this moment Hilda 
stops, turns suddenly and returns to the table.]| 

Hilda. Oh, Meeses Aispenhayne, I forget one 
theeng! : 

Mollie. What now, Hilda? 

Hilda. Meester Leendquist say eef you and 
Meester Aispenhayne want to look at property on 
North Shore, I shall let heem know and he meet you 
at station weeth hees automobile. 
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THE FORFEIT 


Scene: The manager’s office at Pembrey and With- 
ington’s at nine-thirty in the morning. On the left 
a good-sized writing table in mahogany, with inlaid 
leather top and nests of drawers at the sides. On 
the right a roll-top desk, closed. At the back, right, 
a door opening on the outer office. The usual office 
appurtenances. 


Seated at the writing table is Howard Sheldon, an 
attractive-looking young man of about five-and- 
twenty. His keen eyes, his rather sharp aquiline 
nose, and the eager lineament of his face and chin 
suggest both business capacity and ambition. His 
well-groomed person, and his light-grey smartly-cut 
suit, might be described as a little more than becom- 
ing in even the assistant managing clerk of such an 
old-established and respected firm. He evidently en- 
joys life, and desires to figure in it not unostenta- 
tiously. At the moment, however, though it can 
easily be seen that his condition is not normal, his 
face bears the marks of fatigue and worry, and his 
expression 1s anxious and harassed. His one hand 
supports his chin, and the other restlessly takes up 
and sets down again the morning’s unopened letters, 
which are receiving not his smallest attention. 

Miss Hyde, a good-looking girl of about his own 
age, whose brow and expression plainly reveal both 
intelligence and strength of character, sits on the 
other side of the table, awaiting his instructions with 
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notebook and pencil. Her bright, understanding eyes 
are fixed in sympathetic concern upon hum. 
There is a silence after the rise of the curtain. 


Miss Hyde. I’m sure there’s something wrong. 
You look tired out— and worried. That’s not like 
you. [Sheldon does not respond, but continues to 
fidget with the letters.] It’s not the first time lately 
either. .. . Do I bother you? 

Sheldon [without looking up]. Lam worried. It’s 
nothing — a passing mood. 

Miss Hyde. But everything’s going on splendidly. 
Did you have to stop over last night? 

Sheldon [with momentary alertness]. No. Why? 

Miss Hyde. Why? Because you look so ex- 
hausted. There’s no earthly need to worry about 
things here. Why, just think. The returns well up 
for the last year and a record quarter. And all with 
the chief partner in the Argentine, and the manager 
away seriously ill. [She nods toward the closed desk 
and vacant chair.] Some credit I should think to 
the deputy. Mr. Sheldon, if Mr. Deakin never re- 
turns, you'll get his position. You know that. 

Sheldon [responding a little to her efforts at good 
cheer]. Deakin’s done, poor chap. Only yesterday 
Mr. Pembrey hinted at superannuation. But we can’t 
talk of dead men’s shoes. 

Miss Hyde. No—even if we think. All the same 
the appointment will be yours. Oh, Mr. Sheldon, 
you know it’s only a matter of time and it will be a 
partnership. 

Sheldon [ironically]. What? With John Pem- 
brey’s nephew about to leave Rugby. No. My dear 
girl, if I can manage to hold the job, I suppose Pll 
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be sitting at old Deakin’s desk yonder at sixty, as 
bent and shrivelled as he — and, with my expensive 
tastes, still a penurious bachelor. 

Miss Hyde. A poor old bachelor. [Suddenly 
recollecting.| Ah, I know what’s wrong. It was 
that Masonic dinner last night, and you were up 
“ betimes.” 

Sheldon [looking miserably into space, both hands 
supporting his chin]. I didn’t go. 

Miss Hyde. Not! Why, you were quite excited 
about it. 

Sheldon [without moving, in a distressful mono- 
tone]. Last night I went a long walk — all alone 
— for miles — out your way — Hampstead. 

Miss Hyde. Whatever for? You never go lonely 
walks. Mr. Sheldon, there must be something on 
your mind. Of course if I’m inquisitive you'll let 
me know. It was always agreed that you might be- 
come formal with me at any time. Friends always, 
was the arrangement, but deputy manager and typist 
without notice as required. 

Sheldon [with impatience]. Oh, please! 

Miss Hyde [annoyed with herself]. I’m sorry. I 
want never to take a liberty. You know that when 
you are in your most intimate moods I’m always a 
little uncomfortable. Haven’t you made fun of my 
pencil being always ready to take down? I have 
some sense. I’m not a fool. 

Sheldon. Dear girl — don’t. 

Miss Hyde [after a pause]. Oh, I’m so grateful 
for that. But do tell me what is on your mind. On 
and off for weeks you have had these moods, and 
I’m yearning to know if I can help you. 

Sheldon. You help me as no one else can. It’s 
nothing. . . . Oh, look at this pile of letters. 
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Miss Hyde. There. That’s better. Shall I help 
you to open them? What about that big Argentine 
order you’re expecting from Albright’s? It’s prob- 
ably under your sleeve, and Mr. Pembrey will be 
here soon. You negotiated it, you know. 

Sheldon [pulling himself together a little]. Good 
heavens, if I’d only a little capital. Id set up for 
myself. What’s the good of salesmanship for others 
at my petty commission? ... Not enough to look 
at a girl square in the face with worship and ad- 
miration. 

Miss Hyde. That’s not worrying you. 

Sheldon. How do you know? 

Miss Hyde. Because — [Looking down.] —I’ve 
seen you doing it. Anyway, youre not worrying 
about that, Mr. Sheldon. 

Sheldon. Oh, don’t rub it in by Mr. Sheldoning 
me. 

Miss Hyde. Well, tell me what’s wrong. 

Sheldon [absent-mindedly opening letters]. It’s 
nothing. Lately I get moods. I get over them. 

Miss Hyde. And then they come again. And I 
say, it’s not like you. . . . Is that the order? 

Sheldon [a new man for the moment as he reads 
the coveted document]. Good luck! Pembrey will 
be delighted. Albright’s credit’s good, too. “For 
the attention of Mr. Sheldon.” I’m glad they put 
that. Withington doesn’t like these personal touches, 
but Pembrey will pat me on the back. [Passing the 
order to her.] Will you acknowledge? — a little bit 
specially, you know. That’ll figure out well for me. 
You remember those Fardon’s Consolidated I told 
you I’d bought. They’re down at’ par, and it’s been 
a bit of a loss, but I shall just buy in more. They’re 
bound to appreciate again — I’ve heard, soon. 
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Miss Hyde. Mr. Sheldon, it’s not speculation, is 
it? 

Sheldon. How do you mean? 

Miss Hyde. That’s bothering you? 

Sheldon [shrugging]. A bit, perhaps. 

Miss Hyde. My father was a Get-Rich-Quick. 
That’s why I’m here. 

Sheldon. I’ve been let down a bit lately. But it’s 
not that. Hark! 

[He pulls himself together, and rapidly tears open 
envelopes. Miss Hyde makes a note on the back of 
the order. But it 1s Thrupp, the office boy, who en- 
ters. He hands a newspaper to Sheldon.] 

Thrupp. Here you are, sir. 

Sheldon. You got it, then. 

Thrupp. Had to go into Cheapside again, sir. 
They said at the little shop on the corner, only orders 
for the “ Financial News.” 

Sheldon. All right, Thrupp; that’s all. [Opening 
the paper.| Mr. Pembrey’s not come yet, I suppose? 

Thrupp [going]. Yes, sir. Been here ten min- 
utes. When I went in with his papers he was get- 
ting all the things out of his safe, and looking around 
the room as if he’d lost something. 

Sheldon [dropping the paper down on the table}. 
He didn’t say what? 

Thrupp. No, sir. 

Sheldon. All right, Thrupp. 

[Exit Thrupp, with a smile for Miss Hyde. When 
the door is shut, Sheldon rises from his chair on an 
impulse. He seems to change his mind, and sits down 
again. | 

Miss Hyde. Oh, something’s wrong. Why, you 
look — quite ill. 
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Sheldon. It’s nothing, I tell you. [Taking up 
the paper again.] I didn’t see yesterday’s prices last 
night. I expect it’s pretty rotten. 

[His finger glides down the share columns. He 
abruptly tosses the paper aside.| 

Miss Hyde. More points down? 

Sheldon. They’ll recover. I shall buy in.... 
Oh, don’t look so shocked. You women always seem 
to class finance with horse-racing and the Devil. 

Miss Hyde. I don’t. I know nothing about it. 

Sheldon [obviously talking to relieve his mind]. 
It’s the basis of our commercial system. Then why 
look so worried over me? 

Miss Hyde. You were saying the other day that 
we women think only in a personal way. Finance, 
whatever it is, seems to have made you different. It 
has brought uneasiness and restlessness into your life. 
We women, you see, love a man to have balance, 
because we need it. [Smiling.] Just as we shrink 
from the drunkard because he means the total ab- 
sence of it. 

Sheldon. I say, you’re always wise, aren’t you? 

Miss Hyde. I am very serious. You used to talk 
to me so earnestly about all sorts of things. Now, 
you are always pre-occupied, and ill at ease. 

Sheldon [with sudden passion]. Oh, don’t you see 
that, before, I just lived from day to day, and that 
now I am feverishly concerned with the means of 
life— and that the end of life is— you, Marjorie. 

Miss Hyde. Don’t. You make me feel I- asked 
for that. We agreed that you must not encourage 
these impulses. 

Sheldon [his hands at his temples]. Impulses! 
It’s my one desire — and the desire’s eating the life 
out of me— because I have no right to express it. 
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Miss Hyde. Oh, can’t you see how dreadful it is 
for me to hear you express it and to recall it in one 
breath, and for me to say nothing, when you know 
you have all my thought and care, everything, me, 
for the asking or not asking. But enough of that. 
Besides, that is not what ails you. 

Sheldon. Dear girl, it’s just that at bottom. 

Miss Hyde. There’s more. I know there’s more. 
Sheldon [covering his eyes]. What if there is if 
I can never tell you? 

Miss Hyde. I would help you if I could — what- 
ever it was. 

Sheldon [trying to pull himself together]. Oh, 
look at this—the letters unopened and Pembrey 
here. .. . Why doesn’t he come in? 

Miss Hyde [with resolution]. Let me give you a 
hand, then, and not another word. [She reaches 
over and takes some of the letters, and they engage 
busily in opening them.] Here’s another order from 
Nuttall’s. 

Sheldon [mechanically]. The Montreal line. 
That’s another to my credit. And yet —I no longer 
care. 

Miss Hyde [humouring him]. I do. I think Tm 
getting restless and ambitious myself... . Here’s 
Mr. Pembrey. 

[Enter Mr. John Pembrey. He 1s well on in his 
sixties —a fresh-complexioned, white-haired old man. 
A certain open-air look, together with the gardenia 
in his button-hole, suggests that the business does not 
claim all his life, while his benevolent forehead and 
kindly expression also suggest that the absent part- 
ner and not he is the dominating mind in Pembrey 
and Withington. True the small, tight lips and his 
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judicial manner of looking over his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles at others, or into his own thoughts, might sug- 
gest a mind that is meticulously cautious, but it 2s 
certain the mind will be generous in its conclusions. 
Just now, however, the benign countenance 1s dis- 
turbed, evidently by something unusual, and it 1s 
clear that his briefly nodded good-morning lacks its 
accustomed warmth through preoccupation. | 

Pembrey. Good morning. Are you through with 
the letters, Mr. Sheldon? 

Sheldon [rising]. Not quite, sir. A satisfactory 
budget, so far. The order from Albright has come. 
[He takes it from Miss Hyde, and holds it towards 
Pembrey. | 

Pembrey. Good. Mr. Withington will like to 
know. Better cable him. [Dismissing the matter 
with a gesture.| Mr. Sheldon, a very awkward thing 
has happened. 

Sheldon. Indeed, sir? 

Pembrey. You will remember that yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Knapp, of Knapp Brothers, left us 
those six specimen rings 

Sheldon. With the new settings — yes, sir. 

Pembrey. You will recollect that I saw Mr. 
Knapp and took the matter over myself. 

Sheldon. The diamonds were very valuable, I 
think you said. 

Pembrey. Most. I should know. They always 
used to be my line—my specialty in the old days. 
I interviewed Mr. Knapp, as you know, not in the 
show-room but in my own office, and I set the rings 
out on the end table near the door. 

Sheldon. Yes, sir. You will remember that you 
called me in just for a word with Mr. Knapp before 
he went, and that I saw him out. 
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Pembrey. I took up the rings while you were 
there — am I right? —and when you and he were 
gone, I put them in my own private drawer in the 
safe. 

Sheldon. Yes, sir. I saw you placing the rings 
in their cases as we left. 

Pembrey. Well, there are six cases, but only five 
rings. One case is empty. 

Sheldon. That’s: strange, sir. I suppose Mr. 
Knapp didn’t retain one for any purpose? 

Pembrey [a little testily]. Surely I should not 
forget if he had. My memory is extraordinarily good 
for details. In fact, in a moment, if you will let me 
proceed, I can illustrate how good. Now, you prob- 
ably saw that I had taken the rings from their cases 
and placed them in a line, so — [Illustrating this on 
Sheldon’s table.] — each just above its own case — 
I am always methodical. Besides, there were one or 
two other loose rings and the Gaelic brooch and that 
carcanet, lying on the table, and a quantity of papers. 

Sheldon. You doubtless put everything in the safe 
before you left, sir. Do you think it is among them? 

Pembrey. No; of course I have looked. The other 
things are all there intact. But listen. The fact is, 
Mr. Sheldon, looking back I can distinctly see in 
my mind that I had just taken up five of the rings 
and restored them to their cases when Mr. Knapp 
interrupted me to shake hands. Then you and he 
left, and after that I have no recollection of taking 
up the sixth ring, though I placed six cases in the 
safe. 

Sheldon. Have you looked among the papers on 
the table, sir? 

Pembrey. The papers have been straightened up. 
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I examined them all, of course, and the room too. 
The point is I forgot that sixth ring —I blame my- 
self —and it was left out. 

Sheldon. Don’t you think, sir, we had better look 
about the room. It may have slipped on to the floor, 
or been knocked off by someone passing. There’s 
very little room by the door, sir, as you know, and 
people coming in and out might easily —— 

Pembrey. I have looked everywhere. The ring 
was left out, and it has gone. As you know, Mr. 
Sheldon, we missed lately that set of ear-rings. Prob- 
ably they also were left out at night. This ring we 
must get back. It is worth £250. Now, I want you 
to help me in the early steps of an investigation of 
the matter. First of all, I must keep my mind quite 
free from any suspicion, and note from the outset 
all we know. 

Sheldon. Exactly, sir. 

Pembrey. The ring is not in the room, which is 
quite clear and ship-shape. Evidently the cleaner 
was here last night—JI shall come to that later. 
Now, it is necessary in the first place to establish 
certain facts. What then was the position last night? 
It is here I want to consult you. I hope, Miss Hyde, 
you will not resent what I am going to do. 

Miss Hyde. Not at all, Mr. Pembrey. 

Pembrey. At what time did you leave last eve- 
ning, Miss Hyde? 

Miss Hyde. At six exactly. I was in rather a 
hurry to get away. 

Sheldon [to Miss Hyde]. The clock, I remember, 
struck just before I heard the boy wish Miss Hyde 
good-night. 

Pembrey. And you, Mr. Sheldon? 
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Sheldon. About five past, sir. I too was a little 
anxious to get away. You'll remember, sir, I looked 
in at your office to see if there was anything else 
required. And then I hurried the other clerks off. 

Pembrey. You were all clear then at six-five. 
And I was here until six-thirty. Knapp’s call caused 
me to miss my usual train, and I went for the six- 
forty-five. Let me see, you have a key to the prem- 
ises, Mr. Sheldon. You did not return here after 
six-thirty? 

Sheldon. No, sir. 

Pembrey. Quite so. To proceed. Which night 
does the cleaner come? 

Miss Hyde. Last night was Mrs. Mullins’ night, 
Mr. Pembrey. 

Sheldon. That’s right. 

Pembrey. Exactly. As I said, everything in the 
show-room and the office is ship-shape. Here comes 
the unpleasant part of the investigation. 

Sheldon. Won’t you sit down, sir? 

Pembrey. I’m too upset to sit down. This woman, 
Mrs. Mullins, now. Unfortunately I know nothing 
of her. 

Miss Hyde. An excellent woman, Mr. Pembrey, 
thoroughly respectable. I went to see her when she 
was ill lately. 

Sheldon. Mr. Withington got her the position, sir. 
She was one of the housemaids at Peterstow. She 
and her husband are the caretakers at the Insurance 
Office in the next block. Most reliable couple. That 
is why Mr. Withington trusts her with a key. 

Miss Hyde. I’m sure Mrs. Mullins is quite in- 
capable of —— 

Pembrey. We shall see. I’m not prejudiced in 
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any way. And I’m not the kind of man to take a 
case of this kind to the police court —if the ring 
turns up. You know that. Find that ring we must. 

Sheldon. Would you care for me to ask Mrs. 
Mullins to step up— quite in a casual way? 

Pembrey. No. You must see, Mr. Sheldon, that 
I must take this matter up myself, personally. I 
want you kindly to fall in with my plan. By the 
way, have either you or Miss Hyde been into my 
office this morning? 

Miss Hyde. No, Mr. Pembrey. 

Sheldon. I came straight in here as usual, sir. 

Pembrey. Good. Then do you mind just remain- 
ing here and going on with the letters just as usual, 
as if nothing had happened? I want no suspicion 
to be aroused in the outside office. I think you will 
see it is best you should remain here. By discussing 
the matter with you I think I have shown you that 
you have my confidence. Please assist me by con- 
forming to my plan. [Going.] I shall be back 
presently. 

[He goes out. Sheldon remains standing, watch- 
ing with panic-stricken eyes the door he has closed.] 

Miss Hyde. And supposing all the time the ring 
is somewhere in his office? Mr. Pembrey is a dear 
old man, but really, you know, he is getting a bit 
— shaky. 

Sheldon [still standing like one petrified]. He’s 
not, over this matter. 

Miss Hyde [scrutinizing his face]. Mr. Sheldon! 

Sheldon [mechanically, without turning, his face 
drawn im anguish]. Yes? 

Miss Hyde. What is the matter? 

Sheldon [dropping into his chair, and burying his 
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face in his hands]. Oh, don’t ask me. Don’t ask 
me, Marjorie. 

Miss Hyde [rising and going to him]. Tell me. 
You must. 

Sheldon [warding her off and speaking in a quick 
hard whisper]. Marjorie, I am a thief. I am the 
thief. 

Miss Hyde. Howard! 

Sheldon. Hush! Something must be done quickly. 

Miss Hyde. You! Howard! 

Sheldon. God help me! What can I do? 

Miss Hyde. Whatever made you? Whatever made 
you? 

Sheldon. Can’t you guess? 

Miss Hyde. A sudden temptation? 

Sheldon. Debt. 

Miss Hyde. But it was on the spur of the moment? 

Sheldon. Yes. . ... No, deliberately. 

Miss Hyde. Oh, it can’t be! 

Sheldon. I came back here again last night... . 
I have the ring in my pocket. Marjorie, help me. 

Miss Hyde. I will do anything... . You were 
swept away on the moment, I know. 

Sheldon. Oh, to have been able to tell someone. 
Majorie, I am like one stunned. I can’t think. I 
see myself as someone else — someone walking down 
there in the street. I want to call myself back, but 
I am dumb. It was not I did this thing. I have no 
more feeling. 

Miss Hyde. What is to be done? 

Sheldon. I can’t think. 

Miss Hyde. There are two things you can do. 
Either confess to Mr. Pembrey —— 

Sheldon. Marjorie, I can’t. 
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Miss Hyde. Are you quite sure, Howard? 

Sheldon. It would be ruin. No, I can’t. Don't 
you see I’m bad. All I’m man enough to want to do 
is to remove the dirty traces of this thing, and I’m 
paralysed. 

Miss Hyde. Then you must somehow return the 
ring. 

Sheldon. How? It must be done quickly. 

Miss Hyde. Aren’t you exaggerating the difficul- 
ties? They will never search you. . . . Oh, Howard! 

Sheldon. He might ask me to submit to that, as 
a matter of form. Can’t you see he’s very clever? 
I would throw it through that window, but it would 
be found. God help me! 

Miss Hyde. You won’t make a confession? 

Sheldon [writhing]. No. 

Miss Hyde. Very well. Then you must give the 
ring to me. Let me think. Yes, you must give it to 
me — now, at once. 

Sheldon. And bring suspicion on you? ... Oh, 
Marjorie, I couldn’t meet my commitments. 

Miss Hyde. Never mind that now. 

Sheldon. I must tell you—I must tell it all. I 
saw that Pembrey replaced only five rings and left 
the sixth out. It was partly hidden by Knapp’s quota- 
tion. Then, when I looked in to say good-night to 
him last thing, the Devil made me look to see if it was 
still there. It was — practically covered by papers he 
had moved. I thought he would probably overlook 
it, and I was tempted not to point it out. Then I was 
tempted to come back here again in the evening. I 
waited down in the street, in hiding, and saw Pembrey 
go for his train. And then I overcame the temptation 
and went away. But I came back. It was about 
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seven. I slipped my key in the lock quietly, and let 
myself in. I heard that Mrs. Mullins had come and 
was cleaning this office. This door was partly opened, 
but I remembered she was rather deaf, and then there 
was the noise of the scouring. I crept through the 
outer office and into Pembrey’s room. The ring was 
still there, under the papers. Oh, Marjorie, even then 
I nearly conquered myself. But I took it. Then lL 
crept out. As I opened the front door the scouring 
stopped. I looked to see if she had seen me, but I 
couldn’t tell. I don’t think she did. I’m not sure. 
Don’t you see? She may have seen me. 

Miss Hyde. Oh, tell me all this afterwards. Give 
me the ring. I will go and place it somewhere — 
somewhere where Mr. Pembrey might have over- 
looked it. 

Sheldon. You can’t. We were to stay here. He 
may be in there. 

Miss Hyde. Anyhow you must give it to me. I 
will do it at the first opportunity. This alarm is un- 
necessary. All will pass over smoothly. You were 
swept off your feet. It would be cruel for just this 
once. Give me the ring. 

[Sheldon presses his hands to his temples in utter 
despair. With the self-possession her type can sum- 
mon in a crisis, Miss Hyde goes first to the door and 
listens, then returns to him and places her hand on his 
shoulder with gentle but firm purpose.| 

Miss Hyde. Come, Howard, quickly. It is safer 
with me. He will return soon, and then, when there 
is a chance, I will slip out. He may ask me to go. 
It’s dreadful enough, but things are not so bad. Pull 
yourself together, and face it out. Put yourself in the 
other person’s place, and you will see things clearer. 
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Mr. Pembrey’s a poor old man, and he’s probably 
gone to his own office to think over his plans. Then 
he’ll return here and consult you— and I shall make 
my opportunity. I will place the ring somewhere in 
the outer office — where it might have rolled. Come, 
Howard; trust me. 

Sheldon [rising, and going toward the office door 
and back, one hand in his waistcoat pocket]. But 
don’t you see there’s Mrs. Mullins? She may have 
seen me. I told Pembrey I didn’t return here. How 
can I refute her word? 

Miss Hyde [holding owt her hand]. The ring first. 

Sheldon [taking it from his pocket, like one hypno- 
tized by her]. Oh, why do you do this for me? 

Miss Hyde. I suppose I care enough for you. It 
was for you to decide the course, and you’ve decided. 
I’m going to help you through. 

Sheldon [placing the ring on the table and turning 
away]. That I should ever have asked this of you, 
Marjorie! 

Miss Hyde [snatching up the ring, and slipping it 
into the pocket of her skirt]. Oh, don’t give way.... 
Now, about Mrs. Mullins? 

Sheldon. I must have an alibi against her word. 

Miss Hyde. Is it necessary? Yes, she may have 
heard you. Oh, she is involved. 

Sheldon. An alibi I can prove. 

Miss Hyde. But when the ring is found no sus- 
picion will be cast on her. 

Sheldon. And the impression that she saw me 
might easily have been an imaginary one. But I must 
have an alibi that I can prove, and how can I get that? 

Miss Hyde. Someone else’s word, you mean? 

Sheldon. Yes, independent evidence, and I’ve no 
means of getting it. 
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Miss Hyde. Is there no way? 

Sheldon [turning to her, and looking at her tensely]. 
Yes. 

Miss Hyde. Tell me. 

Sheldon. Oh, I am a cad. 

Miss Hyde. Can I help? 

Sheldon. Yes. Oh, I can see a way as clear as 
casting a ledger. It’s a dirty way. I’m ruthless, 
Marjorie. I want to escape. 

Miss Hyde. I will doit. Quickly, what is it? 

Sheldon. Would you lie for me? 

Miss Hyde [after a pause]. Do you ask me? 

Sheldon. It is the only thing. 

Miss Hyde. Yes, I will lie. What is a lie if I can 
save you. 

Sheldon. You must be prepared to say you saw 
me — anywhere — at seven o’clock last night. 

Miss Hyde. Where, then? 

Sheldon. Somewhere at a distance — and not too 
casually. Oh, the Devil’s given me an idea. 

Miss Hyde. What? 

Sheldon [looking away from her]. Can we say we 
were together? [She does not answer.] Will you say 
that? 

Miss Hyde. Yes — on condition. 

Sheldon. Oh, save me, Marjorie. What condition? 

Miss Hyde. That you will never hold yourself 
under any obligation to me for it. 

Sheldon. I could never discharge it. Yes, I under- 
stand. No, never. 

Miss Hyde. Quickly then— where? You went to 
Hampstead last night. I live there. Let us stick at 
nothing. You escorted me to my home. 

Sheldon. That would clinch it. But our doings 
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must agree. You realize that, Marjorie. We may 
be examined separately. 

Miss Hyde. We never shall. Your imagination is 
tormenting you—oh, and me too. I took the tube 
as usual from Moorgate Street. You were with me. 

Sheldon [getting up and pacing up and down the 
office]. You waited for me at Moorgate Street station. 

Miss Hyde. Sit in your chair. Mr. Pembrey may 
come any minute. And the letters! 

[She sits and he obeys her mechanically. | 

Sheldon. Did anything happen anywhere — any- 
thing outstanding? 

Miss Hyde. There was a crowd — some bother — 
at Golder’s Green. 

Sheldon. That will do. ... I’m dragging you to 
Hell. 

Miss Hyde. Is that all, then? 

Sheldon. If you can carry it through. Marjorie, 
get me through this, and I'll never fail again — 
never. 

Miss Hyde. Now let us go on quietly with the 
letters. Give me a few. [They open the letters.] 
Your hand trembles worse than mine. Do pull your- 
self together. Think. Is everything covered? 

Sheldon. Yes. ... No, there’s one thing. When 
you go out after he has come back, you must only 
hide the ring. You mustn’t find it yourself. Ah, but 
it might be a long time, and I can’t stand the sus- 
pense. And it might be found by someone else and 
kept. 

Miss Hyde. I will tell Thrupp a ring is lost and 
ask him to look for it with me. Then I will give up 
the search. He will find it quite soon, and he is a 
very honest lad. 
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Sheldon. Oh, Marjorie! And I am branded for 
ever in your eyes! 

Miss Hyde. You have slipped once, and am help- 
ing you back. 

Sheldon. But don’t you see we can’t tell Thrupp 
there’s a ring lost? 

Miss Hyde. Can’t we? Oh, how busy the Devil is. 
Then I will find another way. I will go about looking 
for something. Thrupp will come and ask what. I 
will say never mind, and after a time tell him there’s 
a ring lost. That will show there’s been a real search. 
No, that won’t do. But I will find some means. I 
will perhaps upset Thrupp’s papers in such a way as 
to lead him to find it. Leave it with me— but do 
trust me. 

Sheldon [flinging out his arms over the table in 
despair]. I can’t do it, Marjorie. I can’t bring this 
on you. Oh, the shame is worse than confession. 

Miss Hyde. Do you want to go back? [She 
pauses.| No, I knew you didn’t. And I’m going 
' through with you — if it’s to Hell. You're not afraid, 
are you? Howard, it’s all nothing. This alibi busi- 
ness won’t ever happen. In half an hour all will be 
over. 

Sheldon. Marjorie, if Pembrey sends for you to 
prove my statement, for mercy’s sake let me know in 
some way —some sign—that you’ve managed your 
part. 

Miss Hyde. Both my hands shall be behind me. 
[She shows him how.] Hark! 

Sheldon. It’s Pembrey. Thank God. I couldn’t 
have stood the suspense longer. 

Miss Hyde. Do you know I want to pray that all 
will go well— and one can’t. We are alone in this, 
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Howard — you and I. [She places her hand on his.] 
Do be brave. 

Sheldon. He’s talking to Thrupp. No, there is 
someone else. [They listen.] 

Miss Hyde. Mrs. Mullins. 

Sheldon. He has taken her to his office. 

[There is silence. They watch the door. Presently 
it opens and John Pembrey enters slowly and gravely. 
He does not close the door behind him.| 

Pembrey. Miss Hyde, may I ask you to step into 
the outer office, please. 

Miss Hyde. Certainly. [Taking up letters.] Shall 
I go on with these, Mr. Sheldon? 

[Sheldon nods, and she goes out. He arranges his 
papers. Self-possession comes to him now that she 
has gone.| 

Pembrey. Mr. Sheldon, there’s a very awkward 
complication in this affair. I’m afraid it’s my duty — 
to give you a little surprise. I have sent Miss Hyde 
out because I have to say something formally which 
may hurt your dignity even though you may know I ° 
say it only formally. 

Sheldon. Please proceed, sir. I quite realize there 
may be unpleasant formalities in such an examination 
as you are bound to make. 

Pembrey. It will be very unpleasant. You see, I 
am determined to secure this ring if it is within our 
reach. The fact is that Mrs. Mullins has made a 
serious statement, the veracity of which I am com- 
pelled in fairness to test. 

Sheldon. What is that, sir? 

Pembrey. I intended at first to let Mrs. Mullins 
repeat it in your presence, but I consider it only due 
to you and your position, and the confidence we 
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repose in you, to proceed as if you were one with us, 
the firm — as of course you are. 

Sheldon. Thank you, sir. 

Pembrey. She said that while she was cleaning this 
room last evening, she heard someone in the outside 
office, and that on looking through the door she saw 
you just leaving the premises. This was at about 
seven o’clock. 

Sheldon. I left at five minutes past six, sir. 

Pembrey. Quite so. 

Sheldon. As I told you before, sir. 

Pembrey. Exactly. Then either Mrs. Mullins’ 
statement is an invention, or she saw someone else 
leave. I should add that as yet I have told her nothing 
of the missing ring, and that therefore her statement 
was not made defensively except as dictated by her 
own fears. In putting what I am about to say please 
mark that it does not follow I have necessarily any 
doubt of your own word. 

Sheldon. I quite understand, sir. 

Pembrey. Now, have you any outside evidence to 
prove where you really were at seven o’clock? 

Sheldon. At seven? Yes, sir, I have. But 

Pembrey. Is there a “but”? A “but” is rather 
unfortunate. But what? 

Sheldon. It will involve a little explanation which 
I would rather not have made, just yet at any rate — 
for the sake of the lady concerned. I mean Miss 
Hyde. 

Pembrey. Miss Hyde? 

Sheldon. You see, sir, although my relation with 
Miss Hyde at this office is entirely a business one, 
privately it has become rather an intimate one. The 
fact is last night I escorted Miss Hyde to Hampstead, 
where she lives. 
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Pembrey. Good heavens, Mr. Sheldon, you gave 
me quite a shock. I thought you were going to say 
she was implicated — such an excellent young lady. 
I hardly expected a surprise of quite a pleasant kind. 
My dear sir, you have no need to be agitated about 
a confession of that sort, especially when it happens 
to clear your honour. 

Sheldon. You see, sir, it’s premature to speak of it. 
We are not engaged. She may not accept the offer 
I intend to make her. 

Pembrey. Oh, come, my lad. Don’t trouble your- 
self. I’m old hand enough to understand how to deal 
with such a case. Why, everything is quite simple. 
All I have to do is to ask her in, and formally verify 
your statement. I can refrain from wishing you 
happiness till your hopes mature. She is a very 
estimable young lady, and at least I can wish you 
good luck. 

Sheldon. Thank you, sir. Wouldn’t it be best for 
you to see her alone? 

Pembrey. I think not. [Smiling.] Vm afraid 
youll have to go through it, and she too. But the 
facts. [Resuming his legal manner.| You left here at 
five minutes past six. You joined her I suppose — 
at — where? 

Sheldon. The tube station, sir, at Moorgate Street. 
We went to Golder’s Green. We were there at about 
seven o’clock. 

Pembrey. At the very time when Mrs. Mullins said 
you were here. Very well. Now don’t worry, Mr. 
Sheldon. There’s nothing criminal in the attraction 
of the sexes. I think we shall be able to clear up this 
part of the investigation very neatly —if a little un- 
pleasantly for another party. 
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Sheldon. Don’t you think, sir, that Mrs. Mullins 
may have made a mistake? These offices are very 
quiet at night. A woman might imagine all sorts of 
things. 

Pembrey. We can’t indulge our sympathies in 
these cases at the cost of common sense. I’m going 
to ask Miss Hyde to come in. [He opens the door and 
calls.| Miss Hyde, please. 

[Miss Hyde enters calmly. Her hands are placed 
behind her, and she gives one steady, meaning glance 
at Sheldon. Throughout the following interview 
Sheldon stands with face averted. Pembrey either 
walks backwards and forwards with his hands beneath 
his coat-tails, looking profoundly over his glasses, or 
stands still, with his two thumbs and two fore-fingers 
placed together in front of him as 1f they make some 
mystic sign which it is necessary he should contem- 
plate. | 

Pembrey. Miss Hyde, do you mind my asking 
you, without any explanation, one or two questions 
that will materially help my investigation? 

Miss Hyde. Certainly not, Mr. Pembrey, if I can 
help. 

Pembrey. Please be seated. [Miss Hyde sits in 
chair near the door.] Would you oblige by telling me 
exactly what happened to yourself after you left these 
premises at six o’clock last evening. No, please don’t 
feel this a liberty I am taking. 

Miss Hyde [rising with simulated indignation]. 1 
hope, Mr. Pembrey, you don’t think that i. ; 

Pembrey. Now, not at all. I will explain my 
object afterwards — in two minutes. 

Miss Hyde. But really, Mr. Pembrey, is it not 
enough that I left at six? 
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Pembrey. It is quite enough for me, but not for 
my immediate purpose. Please answer this question 
and the air will be cleared. 

Miss Hyde. I hardly see what bearing this has, 
unless you suspect me. 

Pembrey. My dear Miss Hyde, I have no suspicion 
whatever of you. 

Miss Hyde [after a pause]. I did what I do nearly 
every evening, Mr. Pembrey. I went to my train at 
Moorgate Street station. 

Pembrey. Thank you. May I ask, were you 
alone? 

[Miss Hyde, continuing to play this probably wm- 
promptu part, for her acting seems too natural to have 
been deliberated, now looks toward Sheldon as if she 
must consult him before she reveals their secret. He 
feels her eyes upon him and turns to her, smiling a 
sickly smile. ] 

Miss Hyde [looking down — she has no need to 
simulate diffidence]. If you must really know, Mr. 
Pembrey, Mr. Sheldon was with me. 

Pembrey. Ah! And he went to see you off? 

[A smile beams over his face intended to ease the 
tension created by his inquisition. But the question 
puzzles Miss Hyde, and she turns to Sheldon with a 
look of real enquiry. His face is stiff and unexpressive 
with the suspense. She decides to adhere to the pre- 
concerted plan. | 

Miss Hyde. No. Mr. Sheldon went with me to 
Golder’s Green. 

[She sits down. Her flushed face appears to express 
shame at this admission.] 

Pembrey. Thank you again. [Cheerfully.] And 
now forgive me for putting you through this ordeal. 
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It was very courteous of Mr. Sheldon, and your state- 
ment entirely confirms his own account, for I have 
been obliged to subject him to a similar enquiry. 
Miss Hyde, I may now tell you that your answers 
have extricated Mr. Sheldon absolutely from a rather 
difficult position. May I hasten to add, Mr. Sheldon, 
that nothing whatever that has happened has at any 
stage shaken the entire confidence which I, or my 
absent partner too, have always had in you— and 
which in due course we shall, I am sure, express to 
you in a— tangible way. 

Sheldon [in an expressionless tone]. I thank you 
very much, sir. 

Pembrey. And now we approach a very much 
more distasteful part of the business. For I must 
explain, Miss Hyde, that this Mrs. Mullins has made 
a statement to the effect that Mr. Sheldon did not 
leave this office until seven o’clock last evening, when 
she affirms she heard and saw him go out. Between 
you you have shown that statement to be quite false. 
It is a very serious development, and may have bear- 
ings on the issue. I must now ask Mrs. Mullins to 
come in here and repeat her statement again in your 
presence, and to offer what explanation she may. Be- 
fore doing so, let me say this—that just as I have 
shown you I can be discomfortingly impartial to those 
I have every confidence in, so I intend to manifest no 
suspicion of Mrs. Mullins’ being implicated in the loss 
of the ring, nor indeed shall I entertain suspicion until 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant it. 

Sheldon. I am perfectly assured, sir, of Mrs. 
Mullins’ good character. 

Miss Hyde. Oh, Mr. Pembrey, I know Mrs. 
Mullins is perfectly honest. There is some mistake. 
I am sure events will prove it. 
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Pembrey [going to the door]. We shall see. 

[He goes out, leaving the door ajar. The sound of 
another door being opened is heard.| 

Sheldon. Marjorie! 

Miss Hyde. It is dreadful. But wait. 

[Pembrey returns almost immediately, and shows in 
Mrs. Mullins, a quiet, respectable-looking little 
woman, who is evidently very perplexed about the 
whole business.| 

Pembrey. Come in here, Mrs. Mullins, please, and 
take a seat. 

Mrs. Mullins. Thank you, sir. 

[She sits nervously in Miss Hyde’s chair by 
Sheldon’s table. Pembrey remains standing.| 

Pembrey. Mrs. Mullins, something has occurred 
which makes it necessary for me to question you again 
in the presence of Mr. Sheldon and Miss Hyde to 
establish certain facts about the state of things here 
last night. You say that at about seven o’clock you 
heard and saw Mr. Sheldon leave these premises? 

Mrs. Mullins. Yes, sir. 

Pembrey [in a low, impressive voice]. Are you 
quite sure in your own mind? 

Mrs. Mullins [her hand to her ear]. I beg pardon, 
sir. 

Pembrey [lowder]. I forgot you are deaf. I said: 
are you quite sure? 

Mrs. Mullins. Yes, sir. Oh, I hope there’s nothing 
—that shouldn’t have been. I thought the place was 
empty. I didn’t know you were here, Mr. Sheldon. 
I heard footsteps, and then, the door being opened, 
I looked out and saw you going through the door. It 
was you, Mr. Sheldon. 

[Sheldon is hesitatingly about to speak, but Pembrey 
interrupts. | 
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Pembrey. I want this conversation to be between 
you and me, Mrs. Mullins, please. 

Mrs. Mullins. Oh, I hope there’s nothing gone 
wrong, sir. 

Pembrey. Let me now tell you, Mrs. Mullins, that 
I have indubitable evidence, on the avowal of a third 
party, that Mr. Sheldon at seven o’clock was some 
miles away from here. I should add that your state- 
ment that he was here is of very great importance, 
since a very valuable diamond ring is missing which 
was left in my office yesterday evening, and that I 
was the last person to leave these premises before you 
arrived. 

Mrs. Mullins. A ring, sir? Oh, dear, I hope I 
haven’t cast any reflection on Mr. Sheldon by saying 
he was here. 

Pembrey. That is just what you did do. But that 
suspicion is removed. He was not here, Mrs. Mullins. 

Mrs. Mullins. But 

Pembrey. There are possible explanations of your 
statement. Either that another person you took for 
Mr. Sheldon was here and left at seven o’clock, of 
which there is no evidence; or that you imagined 
someone was here when there was no one; or that ——. 

Mrs. Mullins [with agitation]. But there’s some 
mistake. It was you, Mr. Sheldon. 

Sheldon. I think it is perfectly clear, sir, that Mrs. 
Mullins really thinks and believes she saw me. 

Mrs. Mullins. Of course I did, sir. 

Pembrey. Please leave this to Mrs. Mullins and 
me, Mr. Sheldon. 

Miss Hyde. But, Mr. Pembrey, she’s so certain in 
her mind. I’m sure it can’t be that she is 

Mrs. Mullins [her hands at her breast in alarm]. 
You don’t think it’s me that has taken the ring, sir? 
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Pembrey. I have no right to say such a thing, Mrs. 
Mullins. A robbery may have been effected — 
through the window. This ring is missing. The loss 
is very serious. The matter must be gone into. I am 
not one to jump at conclusions, and I am making no 
charges at all against you. Please mark that. 

Mrs. Mullins. But it seemed just this minute that 
you thought I had taken the ring, sir. 

Miss Hyde. Oh, Mr. Pembrey, I know Mrs. 
Mullins 

Pembrey [admonishing Miss Hyde gently with a 
gesture]. You have said, ma’am, that you saw Mr. 
Sheldon here last night, and I have positive proof that 
he was at Hampstead at the time. Don’t you see that 
this statement you volunteer might have a serious 
bearing on your own relation to this matter? 

Mrs. Mullins [utterly bewildered]. I don’t under- 
stand it. I am sure it was last night, sir. 

Pembrey. Ah! Now do please be quite sure. 
Don’t suggest after all that it was some other night. 

Mrs. Mullins. I don’t, sir. Oh, I’m sure I don’t 
know what to do. 

[Her trembling hands find the table to support 
herself. ] 

Miss Hyde [greatly agitated]. Mr. Pembrey, this 
is cruel. It’s clear she is mistaken. Besides, the ring 
may turn up 

Pembrey. I’m sure I’ve no desire to be cruel, Miss 
Hyde. As for the ring turning up, when, please, Mrs. 
Mullins, did you clean my office? 

Mrs. Mullins. Last thing, sir. At about eight 
o’clock. 

Pembrey. And you saw no ring? 

Mrs. Mullins. No, sir. Where would it be, sir? 
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Pembrey. It was left on my side table. 

Mrs. Mullins [rocking to and fro]. Oh, if only I 
knew you didn’t think I took it, sir! 

Miss Hyde [with agitation]. Mr. Pembrey hasn’t 
said so. And I’m sure you didn’t. 

Pembrey. I have no right whatever to say you are 
implicated. Now, Mrs. Mullins, I want you to think 
this matter over in your mind. I want you to go back 
to your home, and get your mind quite clear about 
things. Then if you come to me again this afternoon, 
you will find that, so far from desiring to be cruel, 
I desire to be nothing but kind. 

Mrs. Mullins. I always thought you were very 
kind, sir. And Mr. Withington is very good to me, 
too. 

[There is a knock at the door.] 

Pembrey. Who is that? [To Sheldon.] Surely 
they can see we have important business here. 
[Another knock. Miss Hyde starts towards the door. | 
Come in! 

[Enter Thrupp.] 

Thrupp. If you please, sir, something important. 
I don’t know what’s occupying you, sir, but in case 
it has anything to do with anything that’s missing, 
I’ve just found a ring —this, sir, on the office floor. 
I’m afraid it’s a bit damaged, sir. 

[He hands it to Pembrey.] 

Pembrey [recognizing the ring at a glance]. Where 
did you find it? 

Thrupp. Just inside the office, sir, in the floor 
hinge of the swing door, opposite your room, sir. I’m 
sorry, Mr. Sheldon; you always told me not to be so 
strong opening that door, and I’ve crushed the ring. 
I heard it scrunch, or I shouldn’t have seen it. 
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Pembrey. That will do for the present. We can go 
into that some other time. Thank you, my boy. 

Thrupp [going]. It was quite an accident, sir. The 
ring’s the same colour as the brass hinge plate, and I 
couldn’t see it. 

Pembrey. Another time. 

[Exit Thrupp. A pause.] 

Pembrey. First of all I thank God. Mr. Sheldon, 
I know you have shared my anxiety, and you will 
understand the necessity for the measures I took. 
Miss Hyde, those measures were unavoidably a little 
distressing. It is far better that they should have 
been taken for no purpose, than that the purpose we 
disliked should still have to be pursued. I am im- 
mensely relieved. Mrs. Mullins, you are already up- 
set, and I shall say no more. You will see, neverthe- 
less, how the evidence you volunteered involved this 
very unpleasant inquiry. 

Mrs. Mullins [her relaxation almost a collapse}. 
Oh, sir, the ring is found — and I had such thoughts. 

Pembrey. And we had such thoughts, too, Mrs. 
Mullins. Don’t you see that? Now, I think it will 
be best for you to go quietly back home. As to your 
statement about Mr. Sheldon, I may say that I have 
never for a moment entertained any doubt as to his 
integrity. 

Mrs. Mullins [rising]. I’m sorry, Mr. Sheldon, if 
anything I said made it seem anything else. [Going.] 
I can’t help feeling upset, sir. It’s so quiet in here 
at nights, and it doesn’t seem the same place by day. 

[Miss Hyde opens the door for her, and remains 
standing. | 

Pembrey. Thank you, Mrs. Mullins. We must 
now commence business. 
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Mrs. Mullins. Good morning, sir. Good morning, 
miss. [She goes.] 

Pembrey [after a pause]. Well, thank God, I say 
again. And please forgive me. [Sheldon, nervously 
handling his papers, makes as if to speak, but cannot. | 
Of course, you see what has happened? [ Examining 
the ring.| Fortunately there is no damage that cannot 
be repaired. 

Sheldon. The ring must have been knocked off the 
table, sir. 

Pembrey. Exactly —and rolled. J might have 
done it. The woman might have done it herself when 
cleaning. It is rather unfortunate that the matter as 
far as she is concerned is not quite cleared up. But 
I doubt if we shall ever get further than this. Re- 
member, I blame myself entirely for my oversight in 
leaving the ring out. 

Miss Hyde. But surely it is evident that Mrs. 
- Mullins is absolutely freed from any suspicion. 

Pembrey. Women, Miss Hyde, are so sympathetic. 
We must not be misguided by feeling. Those ear- 
rings disappeared, and there is this story of Mr. 
Sheldon. And Mrs. Mullins was very perturbed. One 
can only hope that if she has ever been tempted, and 
if some sudden fear prompted her to make an un- 
warrantable statement — that what has taken place 
will have its effect. 

Miss Hyde. Mr. Pembrey, nothing has occurred to 
justify our smallest doubts of Mrs. Mullins. She is 
absolutely trustworthy. 

Pembrey. True, we have no evidence to the con- 
trary, Miss Hyde. [Laughingly.] There is nothing 
half-hearted in a woman’s championship, eh, Mr. 
Sheldon? And we have reason, I suppose, to thank 
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God for that... . Well, well, ten-fifteen is late to 
start the day’s work, and I know how pressed you 
must be, short-handed as we are. [Going.] When 
the letters are opened, please look in at my office 
with any important orders or enquiries. . . . [Signfi- 
cantly, as he goes out.| There is another little 
matter, too, concerning yourself, Mr. Sheldon, which 
I think it will be agreeable for us both to go into. 

Sheldon. Thank you, sir. 

[The door closes on Sheldon and Miss Hyde stand- 
ing, he at his table, she by the manager’s desk. Mo- 
tionless they remain thus, neither daring to look at 
the other. The tension of shame tightens, and at 
length Sheldon in utter collapse drops into his chair, 
burying his face in his hands. Miss Hyde, who is 
like one in a trance, drops exhausted into the chair 
near-by, her face averted from Sheldon. There is 
silence. | 

Sheldon [without looking up]. Marjorie! ... 
Marjorie! 

[She cannot answer.] 

Sheldon. I will never again — never. 

[He looks up and she turns. When their eyes meet 
it ws a dreadful moment for them. They seem to see 
one another's naked souls, and are ashamed.]| 

Sheldon. Marjorie—you have saved me. Oh, 
save me still. 

Miss Hyde [rising slowly]. Yes, I have saved you. 

Sheldon. I can never forget it. 

Miss Hyde [painfully, and almost in a whisper]. 
Nor can I forget. it. 

Sheldon. You will save me? 

Miss Hyde [with doom in her voice]. You must 
save yourself, Howard. 
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Sheldon. Don’t tell me I ask too much. 

Miss Hyde. You have asked so much that I have 
no more to give. 

Sheldon [starting up, and speaking huskily and 
tensely]. You will not desert me? You did not till 
now mean to desert me. Oh, Marjorie, I will repair 
things. I will make myself worthy of you. I ask 
—I beg. I need you. 

Miss Hyde [turning away from him]. I would 
give you all, but that cannot be. Do you not see I 
can scarcely look you in the face. I would go to 
Hell for you—I have been. But no. If you mean 
marriage, think. Think of the shame that stands 
between us. Think of this woman and Mr. Pem- 
brey’s suspicion. [Turning to him.] Oh, Howard, 
had you confessed I would have risked all for you 
—waited for you—married you. [With breaking 
voice.| I could have looked at my wedding ring then, 
and thought without shame of that dreadful ring I 
handled here. [She needs to support herself against 
the desk, but there is no wavering in her decision. | 
No, Howard. I cannot. 

Sheldon [with an agonized cry]. Marjorie! 


An interval of silence, then a slow 
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Scene I: The land of fantasy, best shown by plain 
black curtains on which one can throw the colored 
pictures of one’s mind. The curtains stretch, on 
either side, to a painted sky of deep blue. Against 
the sky, suspended by a silk cord, hangs a round, 
yellow moon. There is a pink door flat on the ground. 

When the curtain rises on the land of fantasy 
Pierrot and Pierrette are going through their eternal 
pantomime. He tells her that he loves her passion- 
ately, and points to his heart to prove it. She shows, 
with pretty, appropriate gestures, that she scorns his 
love. Pierrot sinks to his knees in despair. She 
takes pity on him and throws him a rose. He seizes 
it joyfully and pursues her. Just as he is about to 
catch her she stops suddenly, stretches out her arms, 
and yawns. 


Pierrette. Do you know, Pierrot, forgive me, but 
this love of yours is becoming rather tiresome. 

Pierrot [with a sigh]. I must confess that it bores 
me a little too. 

Pierrette. You see, we have done this so many 
times —the same rose, the same pursuit — but it 
never leads to anything. We just go through it again. 

Pierrot. What else is there to do? 

Pierrette [her chin in her hands]. I don’t know 
— put I feel that there must be something. 

Pierrot. If we hadn’t gone over it often we 
wouldn’t be able to perform it so beautifully. Your 
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technic, Pierrette, is wonderful, and, if I may say so, 
[with pride] mine 

Pierrette. Oh, of course. That’s just it. We 
know how to show our love so prettily, so faultlessly, 
that sometimes I wonder whether we really love each 
other at all! 

Pierrot [pointing]. I swear, by the round 
moon ‘ 

Pierrette [contemptuously]. Oh, the moon— 
[In a whisper.| Pierrot, I have heard that in the 
world of men the moon is not always round! 

Pierrot. Not round? Can it be square then? [He 
laughs.] That might be amusing. 

Pierrette. I have heard that in the great world, 
down there [She points to the pink door.| it grows 
smaller and smaller, and sometimes only half of it 
is there, as if it had been broken, and sometimes it 
goes away entirely and the sky is empty! 

Pierrot. That would be awkward. How could I 
bring my lute and sing beneath your window if there 
were no moon? How could I shiver with cold if 

Pierrette. Oh, Pierrot, you don’t know what cold 
is. You have never been really cold, and neither 
have I. 

Pierrot. Pierrette, what a thing to say! I have 
but to shiver like this — [He shivers.] now, see, I am 
cold. Brrr! It is one of my best effects. 

Pierrette. You are only cold because you shiver, 
but men, I think, shiver because they are cold. 
That’s the great difference, Pierrot. It’s all make- 
believe with us. 

Pierrot. My dear Pierrette, it is more artistic to 
feel cold because one shivers than to shiver merely 
because one happens to be cold. That way has a 
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certain crudity about it that is far from attractive. 
Really, I don’t understand you to-night. Every ges- 
ture with which I show my adoration for you has 
been thought out to the smallest detail: I give you 
perfection. What more can you want? 

Pierrette. I want to feel things, Pierrot. You and 
I show just the reflection of love, like a misshapen 
image in the water. I long to see it in reality, to 
hold it close. I want it to touch my heart and make 
it glad! 

Pierrot. I’ve noticed that there was something, a 
subtle something, lacking in you lately. It is spoil- 
ing your art, this idea of yours. 

Pierrette. Perhaps, but if we could feel love, just 
once, I think it might enrich our art. [She kneels 
on the ground by the pink door.] When I look at 
this door, this door to the great world that has al- 
ways been shut to us, I so long to open it. [She 
tries to lift the door.| Pierrot [eagerly], don’t you 
think that we could get the key from Bumbu and go 
down there, you and I, for a little while? 

Pierrot. Why should we do anything so un- 
pleasant? Still— [He hesitates.] If, as you say, 
such an experience might help our art 

Pierrette. It would! It would! [There is the 
loud sound of a bass-drum.] Shsh! Here he comes, 
Bumbu! You will ask him for the key? You will? 

Pierrot. Perhaps. 

[Bumbu, a big clown in yellow, carrying a bass- 
drum, appears at the back, against the sky.] 

Bumbu. Behold Bumbu, my children, spirit of 
grotesque! Bumbu! [He beats the drum.| Hear 
my drum. It shouts not of mediocrity but of ex- 
aggeration— not of comedy, but the comic — the 
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comic! [He beats the drum.] A red grin on the face 
of a painted buffoon, gargoyles that leer beneath the 
solemn spires of a church, the draggled finery of the 
very poor—natural things distorted! When the 
corners of men’s mouths are twisted down in pain, 
my drum and I can jerk them up again to laughter 
—red and yellow laughter, splashed upon the gray 
monotony of life. I am Bumbu, spirit of grotesque, 
spirit of laughter. Without me would the world go 
mad. [He beats the drum.] 

Pierrot. Oh, do be quiet, Bumbu. We know quite 
well who you are. 

Bumbu [putting down his drum]. True, my chil- 
dren, but that is only because I have told you so 
often. If I did not, you might forget and think me 
the spirit of tragedy —for many do. 

Pierrette. Bumbu, dear Bumbu, we want you to 
do something for us, don’t we, Pierrot? 

Pierrot. Pierrette has been begging me to ask you 
for the key to the door of the world. 

Bumbu. What made you think of that, my chil- 
dren? Are you tired of your little game of love? 

Pierrette. Oh, yes, we are so weary of it, aren’t 
we, Pierrot, for it’s always the same; you know that. 
Please, please open the door. Let us go down. 

Bumbu. You are better here, my children, in the 
land of fantasy, for here there is no sorrow and no 
joy. Here the lights are dim and shadows have lost 
their terror. Down there in the mad world you 
would be jostled and pushed about. The air is thick 
with flying stones of misfortune. You might be hit 
by them, crushed, frightened. You couldn’t be happy 
as you are here, dreaming with Pierrot, among the 
roses, under a painted moon. 
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Pierrot. Stay here, Pierrette. I don’t want to go 
down. 

Pierrette. And joy—is there no joy there, 
Bumbu, where love is real? 

Bumbu. There is great joy, but it comes too close, 
sometimes, and burns. 

Pierrot. Stay here, Pierrette. 

Pierrette. I want to go. Let me go. 

Pierrot. Pierrette, stay here. [He strikes a chord 
on his lute.| Come, dance with me. 

Pierrette. No, no. [She sinks to the ground and 
buries her face in her knees. Then she holds out her 
hand.| Look, Bumbu, what is this? It fell from 
my eyes! 

Pierrot. Show it to me. How wonderful. See 
what Pierrette has found, Bumbu, this sparkling 
thing, like a diamond. What can it be? 

Bumbu. That, my children, is a tear. 

Pierrot. A tear! I’ve never seen a tear before. 

Bumbu. There are many in the great world, but 
in the land of fantasy, Pierrette, there should be no 
tears. 

Pierrette. I love my tear. It’s so beautiful! 
Lovely colors are trembling in it, all the colors of 
light. 

Bumbu. That light, reflected from the tears of 
men, you and Pierrot have been using to weave into 
dance or song. 

Pierrot. The key! Give me the key, Bumbu. 1% 
too, would go down into the world of tears, for tears 
are exquisite! 

[Bumbu produces a huge key from his belt- and 
hands it to Prerrot.] 

Bumbu. Here it is, my children. Open the door 
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if you must. I shall be waiting for you here, I, 
Bumbu, spirit of mockery. 

Pierrette. Quick, Pierrot, open it! 

Pierrot [struggling with the lock]. It doesn’t fit. 

Pierrette [eagerly]. Oh, yes; it fits. It must. 
Doesn’t it, Bumbu? Here, let me try. [She takes 
the key.] Oh, I can’t turn it. 

Pierrot. Give it to me. It works hard. 

Bumbu. So does everything that has to do with 
the great world. 

[Pierrot struggles with the lock.] 

Pierrette. You have given us the wrong key. 

Bumbu. No, that is the key. You will open it 
after a while. 

Pierrot [excitedly]. It’s turning. 

Pierrette. Let me help. 

Pierrot. No, I can do it. There! [He turns the 
key and lifts the door. A strong light shines through 
the opening. Prerrot kneels beside it and looks down.] 

Pierrette [her hands over her eyes]. Oh, it’s blind- 
ing, that white light! 

Bumbu. You will get used to it. 

Pierette. What do you see, Pierrot? 

Pierrot. I see a great heap of gold, mountain- 
high. Men are crawling over it, clutching it, and 
slipping down. At its base there is a dark crowd of 
people, scrambling, fighting one another, but near the 
top there are not so many. They climb more easily. 
I see a temple with shadowy columns reaching to 
the sky, but it is empty — no, not quite. Just then 
I saw a man leave the temple and join the others at 
the mountain of gold. And look — there goes an- 
other. He is running —and another! Yes, but there 
are still men left in the temple. I can see them now. 
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Listen, they are singing. Oh, what music! Do you 
hear? 

Pierrette. Why, Pierrot, I don’t see that at all. 
There are lights and flowers and girls dancing. They 
seem to have little wings on their feet, but the feathers 
keep dropping from the wings all the time. The air 
is white with them. When the feathers have gone, 
they don’t dance any more. See, there is one who 
is trying to gather the feathers and put them back 
on her wings, but she can’t do it. She is crying. 
And that girl took hers off and threw them away. 
Why did she do it? What a pity! 

Pierrot. Pierrette, how absurd you are. I see 
only a mountain of gold and a shadowy temple, and 
music. Surely you hear the music. 

Pierrette [slowly]. Yes, I hear singing, too. It 
streams out like a silver banner in the wind — but 
— listen — it stops too soon and changes to something 
quite different. 

Pierrot. Let us go down. I'll take my lute. 

Pierrette. And I my tear. Good-by, Bumbu, 
good-by, foolish painted land of fantasy. 

Pierrot. Good-by, round pasteboard moon. 

Pierrette. Pierrot and I are going to find life; we 
are going to find love where things are real! 

[They disappear. Bumbu sits beside the open door 
and watches them. He beats his drum once softly 
and laughs.| 

Bumbu. Bumbu, spirit of grotesque, Bumbu! 
[Then he leans his head on his drum and stays there, 
waiting. | 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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Scene II: A man’s voice is heard singing “ O Sole 
Mio.” The curtains part, showing a bare little room 
in Italy, opening on a small balcony. There are a 
few chairs in the room, and a table on which ws a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of wine. Pvrerrette, now 
Maddalena, an Italian peasant girl, stands leaning 
against the balcony, listening to the voice still sing- 
ing in the street. She listens in a sort of ecstasy, 
dancing a little by herself until the song breaks off 
abruptly. A girl’s laugh rings out from below. Mad- 
dalena leans over the balcony and calls happily, 
“Paolo.” She starts back again in sudden anger and 
runs to the door. She calls again, in quite a different 
way, “ Paolo.” 

Paolo enters lazily, still humming, with his guitar, 
and lounges against the door. He is Pierrot, in the 
corduroy trousers and red sash worn by the peasants 
of Italy. 


Maddalena [hotly]. I saw you kiss her, when you 
had finished your song — that girl down there lean- 
ing against the wall —I saw you! 

Paolo [tightening the strings of his guitar]. Why 
not? Her lips were soft. 

Maddalena. And are my lips not enough for you? 
[She beats her mouth with her hand.] Mine? 

Paolo. Enough? Yes. Still I don’t mind taking 
a little extra when it comes my way. She thanked 
me for the song. [He laughs.] Come, let me try 
yours now to see which are the sweeter. 

Maddalena [fiercely]. No. [She stamps her foot.] 
You were singing to me. 

Paolo. To you and to all girls who are slim and 
have fire in them like you. 
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Maddalena. Do you think J would do that — let 
other men — Oh! 

Paolo. And Pasquale—has he never succeeded 
in buying even a kiss with all his money? “ Marry 
me, Maddalena,” I’ve heard him whine at you, “ll 
make you rich.” [He laughs.] Old Pasquale. 

Maddalena [passionately]. When I have had the 
gold of your love, could I value the other kind that 
can be put in bags and thrown on the table? 

Paolo [shrugging his shoulders]. Let that be as 
you please. But I can tell you, the kind that comes 
in bags is not to be despised. [He takes the hand- 
kerchief from around his neck and wipes his fore- 
head.] Whew! It was hot, down there in the sun. 

Maddalena. I hate you sometimes! 

Paolo [taking up his guitar]. Very well. Ill go 
then. Good-by. 

[She runs to him.] 

Maddalena. No, no, please don’t go, Paolo. 
Please, please don’t go. [She holds him by the arm.| 
Forgive me. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean itor Ou 
know I didn’t mean it! 

Paolo. Oh, well 

Maddalena. It’s because I love you so, Paolo. 
[She covers her heart with her hands.| I love you, 
I love you! 

Paolo [patting her shoulder]. Funny little Madda- 
lena. 

Maddalena. You'll stay? 

Paolo. Of course. I came to see you. Pour me 
a glass of wine. 

Maddalena [bringing the wine and sitting at his 
feet]. There is something in your singing that tears 
a girl’s heart in two. How can I blame them if they 
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—if they — But me, Paolo, you must do more than 
kiss —me you must love. You do love me? 

Paolo. I’ve told you so many times. 

Maddalena. Tell me again. 

Paolo [holding her by the chin and looking into 
her eyes]. I love you, Maddalena. There, will that 
do? [He hands her his empty wine-glass.] 

Maddalena. Your voice, it’s so wonderful! It 
makes me think of the light shining through the blue 
glass in the church. It always makes me want some- 
thing, oh, so badly. 

Paolo. What, Maddalena? Tell me? 

Maddalena. I don’t know, but I think it’s —I 
think I long to kill myself for you, to sacrifice my- 
self, to pour myself out at your feet! [He laughs and 
plays with her scarf.] I didn’t want to love you like 
this. I felt afraid. But my heart was like a tight 
little bud of a flower at the first touch of the hot sun. 
Its petals all relaxed and fell apart. Now they are 
open, Paolo, and dropping, and you may crush me, 
if you like. You may crush me! 

Paolo [half laughing, and seizing her by the 
shoulders]. Perhaps I will. 

Maddalena. I want you to. 

Paolo. And leave nothing for Pasquale? 

Maddalena. Pasquale! Don’t speak to me of 
him! [A pause.] Do you remember that day among 
the olive-trees, you and I, all the hot afternoon, and 
that night on the hill, under the stars, when you 
cried for joy of me? I could see the tears on your 
cheeks. Oh, Maria, I thought I should die then of 
happiness! 

Paolo. Maddalena, that was beautiful, my Mad- 
dalena. 
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Maddalena [opening a locket that hangs about her 
neck]. And my jewel, how it shone that night. It 
seemed to shoot a thousand colors, like fire. 

Paolo. Let me see it again. [He looks at it.] It’s 
so ‘strange, your having this, a poor girl like you. I 
wonder where it came from. 

Maddalena. I don’t know. I’ve always had it. I 
wish I knew. 

Paolo. It must be worth a great deal of money. 

Maddalena [taking it back quickly]. I shall never 
sell it; I couldn’t. 

Paolo [lighting a cigarette]. No, I suppose not. 

Maddalena [eagerly]. Paolo, listen. Let’s go to 
the house of the Padre and arrange to have him — 
to have him marry us soon. He’s there; I know he’s 
there. I saw him go down the hill an hour ago on 
his donkey, with a basket of grapes. Paolo, please. 

Paolo [pushing her hands away]. Maddalena, I 
came to talk to you sensibly. 

Maddalena [chilled]. Sensibly? 

Paolo. Yes, sensibly. Christo mio, must we 
always be love-making? Maddalena, I have had a 
great piece of good luck. 

Maddalena. Good luck? 

Paolo. Yes, for me. [Exzcitedly.] Maddalena, 
there is an American lady staying at the hotel. She 
heard me sing one night in the gardens there by the 
gate. She knows, yes, she knows what I have here. 
[He points to his throat.] It’s not always to be 
wasted on these simpletons, these knownothings who 
hang about this village. It’s for the world! 

Maddalena [in sudden terror]. Paolo, what do you 
mean? 

Paolo. She called me into the hotel. There were 
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other people there, rich people all in grand clothes. 
Psh, what did I care for that? Ill be the equal of 
them all soon, and more, for I have a fortune in my 
throat. That’s what she said—a fortune in my 
throat! [He speaks quickly, in intense excitement.] 
Maddalena, she’s going to send me to Milano — oh, 
she needn’t fear, I'll give her back the money — I'll 
study there—I don’t need much study, it’s true — 
and in a few years you'll see, posted in big head- 
lines, “‘ Rubini, Paolo Rubini, the greatest tenor in 
Italy, the greatest in the world.” [He laughs 
exultantly. | 

[Maddalena is silent, her face in her hands.] 

- Paolo. Well, what is the matter? 

Maddalena [in a low voice]. Paolo, don’t go. 
Stay here with me. 

Paolo. Stay here, wasting myself among a lot of 
fools who don’t know an artist from a mountebank? 
Youre mad! 

Maddalena. I know — what you are—TI know. 

Paolo. And this is the way that you take it — you 
who have said that you love me! 

Maddalena. But you'd be happy, Paolo. Think 
what it would mean. You and I—to be together, 
to love each other always — here, where life is beauti- 
ful and simple and quiet. Oh, what can you want 
more than happiness? 

Paolo. Yes, I’d be happy, there is no doubt of 
that, as a pig is happy — but what does that matter? 
{Fiercely.| Don’t you understand? I have some- 
thing in me that must come out or die. Do you 
think I’m going to throw it away, waste it, for the 
sake of happiness? 

Maddalena. No, that was foolish of me. I do 
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understand, I do; of course you must go; only — [Her 
voice chokes with tears.] take me with you. I’ll help 
you so much. Indeed I will. I'll do anything. Take 
me, too. 

Paolo. Maddalena, that’s impossible. I’d like to 
have you, of course, but what could I do with you? 
You would be in the way. I mustn’t let anything 
hold me back, don’t you see? I’m going to rise like 
the sun! There’s a good girl. You stay here and 
marry Pasquale. 

Maddalena [frantically]. Oh, you don’t know 
what you are saying to me. I shall die. I can’t live 
without you. No, no, no, no, no! You can’t leave 
me like this. You can’t! 

Paolo. Don’t you see how absurd you are? To- 
morrow, when I have gone, you will be sorry that 
you behaved in this way. I can’t do anything that 
would spoil my chance of success. You have no 
right to ask me that. 

Maddalena. I would n’t spoil it. You needn’t pay 
any attention to me. It would n’t matter. Listen —I 
could cook things for you, the things you like. 

Paolo. There will be plenty of people to do that. 

Maddalena. Oh, you are killing me! You are 
sticking knives into my heart! [She sinks to her 
knees and clutches his feet.| Don’t leave me behind. 
Don’t make everything black and hopeless like this. 
Don’t, don’t, don’t! 

[He tries to free himself from her.] 

Paolo [impatiently]. Maddalena, let me go... 
you little idiot! [He wrenches himself from her 
grasp. | 

[She lies motionless, sobbing wildly.] 

Paolo [at the door]. I’m sorry. . [He hesitates.] 
~ Good-by. 
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Maddalena. No, no,—wait. [She sits up.] I 
must say something to you. 

Paolo. Well, what is it? 

Maddalena [trying to control herself]. In a 
minute —— 

Paolo. Maddalena, I haven’t much time. There 
is much to do. 

Maddalena. I’m trying not to cry. I know you 
don’t like to see me cry. Paolo, you are quite right. 
You couldn’t take me. I’d be—ridiculous among 
the people who are going to be your friends when 
you are a great singer. I know it now. 

[He kneels beside her and pats her shoulder.] 

Paolo. Indeed you wouldn’t. You are better than 
all the rest of them put together. Huh, they’re not 
_ much. 

Maddalena. And the American lady — she 
wouldn’t like it if I went too. 

Paolo. Well, no, she wouldn’t, Maddalena. You 
see 

Maddalena. Yes, I see. 

Paolo. It isn’t as if I loved her as much as I love 
you. I could never care for any one else like that. 

Maddalena. You will love her more because she 
will give you more — fame, wealth — your opportu- 
nity, while I could only give you love. All that there 
is, all that there ever was in love I gave you, but love 
could never satisfy you, Paolo. It isn’t enough. 
Paolo, [She gives him the locket from about her neck. ] 
take this. I want to give it to you, and sometimes 
it will make you think of all the beauty we have 
seen together. 

Paolo. No, Maddalena. 

Maddalena. Yes, please, you must. 
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[He takes 1t.] 

Paolo [looking at her]. What are you going to do? 

Maddalena [slowly]. What am I going to do? I 
don’t know. Marry Pasquale, perhaps, after a while. 
One gets pushed into things and there is no use in 
trying to resist. And now, good-by. When you go, 
when you are down there in the street, will you sing 
to me? 

Paolo. Yes, Maddalena, you’ve been so wonderful. 
I won’t forget you. 

Maddalena. Forget me? [She laughs a lttle.] 
Oh, yes, you might as well. 

[He goes out. She doesn’t move. Presently 
Paolo’s voice can be heard singing “O Sole Mio.” 
She listens a minute with closed eyes, then flings her- 
self down, sobbing over and over again, “ Paolo, 
Paolo! ’’} 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Scene III: The curtain rises again on the land of 
fantasy. Pierrot is just climbing out of the door on 
the ground. Bumbu helps him. 


Pierrot. That was very interesting. [He glances 
around.] Where is Pierrette? 

Bumbu [looking down]. She is coming. 

[Pierrette’s voice calls, “ Help me, Bumbu.” She 
appears. They lift her up.] 

Pierrette. What a climb! It’s quite exhausting. 
Oh, Bumbu, I’m so glad to see you again. [She 
stretches out her hands.] And Pierrot! 
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Pierrot. Pierrette! I treated you very badly, you 
know. How could I have treated you like that? 

Pierrette [shrugging her shoulders]. Oh, well, it’s 
the way of men. How lovely it is here, how peaceful. 
And the roses! Bumbu, I had forgotten that in the 
land of fantasy the roses have no thorns. 

Pierrot. And no perfume. 

Pierrette. What does that matter! Bumbu, how 
long have we been away? 

Bumbu. It’s impossible to tell, for here, where we 
are, there is no time. 

Pierrette. I think it has been many years. Years, 
do you know what they are? They are the spokes 
of a great relentless wheel that carries one up, up, up, 
up, up — then, just as slowly, just as surely, it brings 
one down, down to the mud again. Time stole all 
the treasures of my soul. It sucked dry the wine 
of my body. I grew old and wrinkled. My hair 
was thin and I shuffled when I walked! Oh! [She 
shudders.| And yet, somehow, I never knew or 
realized what it had done to me. A warm fire, a 
sugared cake could, at the end, make me whimper 
with delight. [She turns suddenly and points to 
Bumbu, fiercely.|_ It’s you, Bumbu, spirit of gro- 
tesque, who feed the old those little petty joys to 
make them forget what they have lost! 

Bumbu. Yes, it’s I, Bumbu! My little penny 
whistles amuses them for a time when the shouts and 
tumult of the world sound far away. 

Pierrot. Maddalena! She was always young in 
Paolo’s memory! Sometimes he thought that he 
would go back to her—but he never did. [He 
sighs.| Poor Maddalena! 

Bumbu. Poor Maddalena! 
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Pierrette. Poor Maddalena! [She shrugs her 
shoulders.| Oh, well, she had her memories. — 

Pierrot. Some of them were bitter. 

Pierrette. Yes. But when she married Pasquale, 
do you think she could have been content with him, 
if she hadn’t known love—before? That’s what 
saved her and [She laughs.] that’s what saved Pas- 
quale as well. Tell me, what did Paolo do with 
Maddalena’s jewel, the tear — for that’s what it was? 

Pierrot. He kept it for a long while, then it 
seemed beautiful no longer. Its brilliance faded and 
— somewhere — he lost it. 

Pierrette. It’s just as well. 

Bumbu. Was he happy — Paolo? 

Pierrot. Happy? No, only at first. His great 
triumphs were never enough. He wanted more, and 
after a time he ruined himself, and, what is worse — 
he ruined his voice. 

Bumbu. And now, my children, I’ll shut the door 
again. [He pauses.] Will you have one last look? 

Pierrette. No, no! 

Pierrot. Never. 

[Bumbu locks the door.] 

Pierrette. Poor things, down there — little half 
beings all of them, searching for completeness, for 
one glimpse of perfection. 

Pierrot. Love brings that to them—to a few. 

Pierrette. Yes, it does. That’s why they crave it, 
but down in the great world love hurts! Oh, how 
can it hurt them like that, fill them like that, so 
overpoweringly, then pass so quickly away? 

Pierrot. Because it’s of no importance, I assure 
you. 

Pierrette [with conviction]. Oh, yes, indeed it is. 
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Pierrot. When it’s born in the imagination and 
is as unreal as a dream? 

Pierrette. That’s true, but it can be the only 
thing that matters — while it lasts. 

Pierrot. Paolo loved fifty times. 

Pierrette. Maddalena loved only once. 

Pierrot. Poor Maddalena! 

Pierrette. She had quite enough of it, thank you. 
To love once, Pierrot, is fifty times better than loving 
fifty times. That must have been a great nuisance! 

Pierrot. It was, when it interfered with his art. 
Still, I can’t deny that at times it seemed well worth 
even that. 

Bumbu. Only at times, I’ll warrant you, and 
never for long. Those foolish mortals who spend 
their time chasing bright bubbles, sure to burst! Only 
art, my children, accomplishment, can lead them to 
discover riches that may be stored away, one by 
one, until they grow to treasure indestructible. If 
they but knew. 

Pierrot [gaily]. Still, the pantomime of love, 
you'll admit, is enchanting. [He points to his heart, 
then to Prerrette.] 

Pierrette. And that of disdain. [She shows her 
scorn of Pierrot by pantomime. | 

Pierrot [while dancing, as in the beginning]. All 
reflections, all images of things are lovelier than the 
things themselves. Do you agree with me, Pierrette? 

Pierrette [also dancing]. Far more exquisite, more 
delicate. I quite agree, Pierrot. 

Pierrot. You are adorable, Pierrette. 

Pierrette. Pierrot, you are charming. Do you 
love me? 

Pierrot [on his knees]. I swear by the moon —— 
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[Pierrette runs and pulls down the moon, on its 
silken cord, from the sky.| 

Pierrette. Our delightful moon, that never shrinks, 
that always remains so beautifully round! [She 
tosses it to him.] 

[He throws it back. Bumbu beats his drum.] 

Bumbu. Play, my children, play. Mortals cry for 
the moon, but we, in the land of fantasy, need only 
laugh. The moon is ours! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE 


It is about five o’clock of a Sunday afternoon 
during early summer— just before vacation time, 
and Madge and Nora are discovered in a kitchen. 
Nora evidently belongs there, for she is a buxom, 
middle-aged “cook-lady.” And Madge is quite as 
evidently the daughter of the house. She has reached 
one of the hundred ages through which a girl passes 
between five and five-and-twenty: the particular 
age where pigtails are as much in order as a cotffure; 
where a skirt may reach to the ankles, or only a 
little below the knees, without calling forth adverse 
comment; where sodas, and imitation jewelry, and 
boys, and ambitions to become a trained nurse and 
sit at the bedside of a blond young Apollo suffering 
from a pleasantly lingering disease are characteristic; 
the age, in short, of fifteen years, or thereabouts. She 
is too old to be called a child: in fact, she would re- 
sent it, and she is decidedly too young to be consid- 
ered a woman. And to her tingling astonishment — 
and delight — the persons of the opposite sex who are 
now introduced to her address her as “ Miss,” instead 
of the old-time “ Madge,’ and she is correspondingly 
elated — and dignified —and confused—and_ self- 
conscious — and uncomfortable — and altogether 
happy. 

As the curtain rises Madge is occupied at the 
kitchen table. Nora, placidly admiring the colored 
supplement of a Sunday newspaper, is serenely un- 
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conscious of her existence, and Madge, opening the 
table drawer stealthily, is enabled to satisfy herself 
that the contents [whatever it may be] is intact. 
She closes the drawer noiselessly, crosses to the un- 
suspecting cook, and flings her arms about her. 


Madge. Danny’s coming! Danny’s coming! 
[The cook turns a page with a sympathetic grunt.] 
Aren't you glad, Nora? 

Nora. Of course I’m glad. 

Madge. Then why don’t you say so? 

Nora [putting down the paper with a patient 
smile]. He was here only yesterday, darlint. An’ 
I’ve told ye eight times already. 

Madge. Tell me again, Nora. 

Nora [resignedly]. Well, he’s a fine little lad, is 
Danny 

Madge [interrupting]. He’s a man, Nora. 

Nora [accepting the correction). A man. 
Straight, an’ strong, an’— an’ pretty —— 

Madge. Handsome. 

Nora. Handsome. An’—an’ 

[She is running out of adjectives.]} 

Madge. Brave. 

Nora. Of course he’s brave! Why shouldn’t he 
be? 

Madge [speaking fondly, after a pause]. He loves 
me, Nora! 

Nora [philosophically]. Yes. An’ he’s puttin’ 
me out of my own kitchen to tell ye so. 

Madge. You don’t mind, do you, Nora? 

Nora [thoughtfully]. Well —— 

Madge [indignantly]. They make fun of us up- 
Stairs! Uncle John—and Harry —and Cynthia: 
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Cynthia’s the worst! She doesn’t say a word: she 
just sits there and laughs — laughs! 

Nora. Don’t mind her, darlint. 

Madge. I don’t! I won't! But I can’t help it! 
[With crushing contempt.] Just because she’s 
married! Ugh! 

Nora. Never ye mind, dearie, never ye mind! 
You'll have the chance to laugh at her some day! 

Madge [eagerly]. Do you think so, Nora? 

Nora. Honest! 

Madge. Cross your heart? 

Nora [fervently]. Hope to die! Just think, when 
you an’ Danny come ridin’ up in your big automo- 
bile, honkin’ the horn, an’ sittin’ there dressed up 
in furs, an’ laces, an’ kid gloves, an’ paten’ leather 
shoes; won’t they be mad! 

Madge [ecstatically]. Gee! 

Nora. An’ you'll bow—just like that — [duck- 
ing her head an eighth of an inch| — an’ they’ll open 
the door for ye, an’ help ye out 

Madge. You'll be there, too! 

Nora. Why shouldn’t I be? But ye won’t know 
me, darlint. 

Madge. How can you say such a thing, Nora? 
[She pauses.| Nora. ; 

Nora. Yes? 

Madge. Tell me about your husband. 

Nora. What do ye want to know about him? 

Madge. When did you see him last? 

Nora. Well, I was standin’ in the door —— 

Madge. And he was in the road. 

Nora. An’ he says, says he 

Madge. I’m going away for a week, Nora, my 
dear. 
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Nora. Them were his very words. An’ he took 
all my money 
Madge. Three hundred dollars. 
Nora. Neither more nor less 

Madge. And you never saw him again! 

Nora. No. Bad luck to him! 

Madge [in an awe-struck voice]. He married you 
for your money. 

Nora [nodding emphatically]. An’ he got it! 

Madge [embracing her violently]. You old dear! 

Nora [brushing her off good-humoredly]. Ah, 
g’wan wid ye! So I’m old, am I? [She rises with 
ludicrously unreal wrath.| Old, am I? 

Madge [dancing out of her reach, and crossing her 
fingers]. Fins! Fins, Nora! You can’t touch me! 

Nora. Can’t touch ye, can I? 

Madge. No! [Touching the cupboard quickly.] 
I’m on hunk! 

Nora [thoughtfully]. Well, if you’re on hunk ... 
[She seats herself resignedly.| there’s nothin’ to be 
done. But look out ye don’t leave it! 

[A bell rings loudly.] 

Madge. Oh, that’s Danny! Nora, do I look all 
right? 

Nora. Let me see. [Patting a stray hair into 
place.| There! There! Now youre fine! 

[The bell rings again.] 

Madge. Quick, answer the bell, Nora! 

Nora [pausing at the door and chuckling hugely]. 
Are ye at home to callers, darlint? 

Madge [with dignity]. To my fiancé only, Nora. 

Nora [bowing]. Very well, me lady. [She ezits. 
Madge, left alone, crosses quickly to the table, and 
opens the drawer. She closes it again as Nora re- 
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turns, opens the door, and curtseys in her best 
manner.| Step right in, Mr. Blyden. 

Danny. Thank you, Nora. [He enters. He is a 
nice-looking, clean-cut boy of Madge’s age — pos- 
sibly a few months younger, and he is dressed to kill. 
He walks carefully, so that nothing will mar the 
brilliant polish of his shoes, a carnation decorates 
his button-hole, and he is wearing a stiff white shirt 
in spite of the sultry weather. A heavy cane, which 
he swings with elaborate unconcern, is obviously the 
property of an elder brother. Taken all in all, he 1s 
quite a prepossessing young man, and the preter- 
natural air of seriousness which goes with his years 
is by no means unattractive. He is very much in 
love, and terrifically in earnest about it: one 1s apt 
to be so at his age. And as he catches sight of 
Madge he whips off his hat and greets her in a tone 
which is as genuine as it is self-conscious.| Madge! 

Madge. Danny! [She rushes towards him, to 
stop and turn reproachfully on the cook.| Nora! 

Nora. Yes, Miss? 

Madge. Haven’t you something to attend to— 
outside? 

Nora [with a guffaw]. If I hadn’t forgotten all 
about it! [She closes the door on herself with a 
slam.] 

Danny. Madge, you're simply beautiful! 

Madge. Oh, Danny! 

Danny. Give us a kiss, Madge! 

Madge [shocked]. Oh, no. 

Danny. We're engaged. 

Madge. Y —es. 

Danny. I can kiss you all I like. 

Madge [shaking her head]. You must wait till 
we're married. 
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Danny. Till we’re married? 

Madge. Then you can kiss me. 

Danny. Oh, but it may be months and months! 
Madge, just one! 

Madge. I oughtn’t —— 

Danny [persuasively]. Close your eyes, Madge. 

Madge. Close my eyes? 

Danny. Like yesterday. Close your eyes, and I'll 
kiss you when you don’t expect it. It’s not wrong 
then. 

Madge. Oh! 

Danny. You see, you don’t know when it’s 
coming, and you can’t stop me. Come on, Madge. 

[She closes. her eyes, and throws back her head 
expectantly. Danny, about to perform, pauses to 
wipe his mouth wmpressively with a silk handker- 
chief.] 

Madge [without opening her eyes]. Why don’t 
you kiss me? 

Danny [making a hasty swoop at her lips). 
There! [She opens her eyes.] Did you like it? 

Madge. Um-humh. [Virtuously.] I didn’t know 
you were going to kiss me. 

Danny [proud of his scheme]. Of course you 
didn’t. Isn’t it grand to be in love? Isn’t it fine? 

Madge. Is it the first time, Danny? 

Danny [truthfully]. Er—no. But it’s the first 
time I really meant it. 

Madge. Are you sure, Danny? 

Danny [with easy superiority]. You know, I’m 
not a boy any more. [He winces at the remi- 
niscence.| Even though Cynthia makes fun of us. 

She’s mean! 

Madge. No, she isn’t. 
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Danny. She is! 

Madge. She’s not mean, Danny, she doesn’t know 
any better. 

Danny. All right, have it your own way. [With 
profound contempt.| Anyhow, she’s married. 

Madge. Yes. [After a pause.] Did you know 
Nora was married, too? 

Danny. Yes. You told me. 

Madge [impressively]. He married her for her 
money. He took all she had, and ran away with it! 

Danny. She was standing in the door 

Madge. And he was in the road. 

Danny. And he said, “ Nora, my dear —— 

Madge. “I’m going away for a week.” 

Danny. And he took all her money 

Madge. Three hundred dollars. [Continuing 
quickly, and stealing Danny’s line.|_ And she never 
saw him again, bad luck to him! 

Danny. What a mean thing to do! 

Madge. It was mean, wasn’t it? [She pauses.] 
Danny, you wouldn’t do such a thing? 

Danny. What do you think? Of course not. 

Madge. Not even if I had lots of money? Lots 
and lots of it? 

Danny [smiling]. But you haven't. 

Madge. Oh, I have, Danny! 

Danny. What? 

Madge. Look. [She produces an envelope from 
the table drawer, and opens it. Then, with an awed 
note in her voice.| Bonds! 

Danny. Are they yours? 

Madge. All mine. Look: here’s a green one, and 
two blue ones — no, three 

Danny [interrupting]. How did you get them? 
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Madge. That would be telling. 

Danny. Does your father know it, Madge? 

Madge [shakes her head]. Oh, no. 

Danny [horrified]. You stole them! 

Madge. No. They’re mine. They belong to me. 
And they’re worth thousands and thousands of 
dollars. 

Danny [impressed]. Gee. 

Madge [putting them back in the drawer]. Father 
is changing his safe deposit company, so he brought 
them home over night. 

Danny [with a mixture of admiration and fear]. 
And you took them? 

Madge. They’re mine, aren't they? Some of 
them were given to me when I was born, and grand- 
pa left me one, and father bought me some more on 
my birthday. They’ve got my name written on 
them. 

Danny [whistling]. You'll catch it when your 
father finds out. 

Madge [shaking her head obstinately]. They be- 
long to me, Danny. [She pauses. Then, rather 
suddenly.| Danny, do you love me? 

Danny [surprised]. Of course I do. 

Madge. Really and truly? 

Danny. Certainly. Why do you ask? 

Madge. And these [She shows the envelope again.] 
don’t matter? 

Danny [wounded]. Why, Madge! 

Madge. Answer me. 

Danny. Do you think I care about them? 

Madge. Would you love me just as much if I 
didn’t have them? If I had nothing at all? If I was 
poor — oh, just as poor as I could be? 
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Danny. How can you ask it, Madge? 

Madge. You know, a man married Nora for her 
money. 

Danny. I’m not that kind, Madge. 

Madge. And the bonds don’t make any difference? 
You wouldn’t care if I didn’t have them? 

Danny. Of course not. [And he utters that im- 
mortal line which he is destined to repeat to Madge’s 
many successors.| I love you for what you are! 

Madge. Then look! 

[And, suddenly raising the lid, she pops the en- 
velope into the stove.] 

Danny [rushing toward the stove}. Madge! 

Madge. Stop, Danny! 

Danny [aghast]. You don’t know what you're 
doing! 

Madge [quietly]. Yes, I know. 

Danny. You've gone crazy! 

Madge [barring his way abruptly.] Danny, if you 
love me it doesn’t matter! 

Danny [stopping as if shot]. So that’s why! 

Madge [turning away calmly]. It’s finished now. 
They’re burnt. 

Danny. You fool, oh, you fool! 

[He sits dejectedly. There is a long pause. |] 

Madge [very earnestly]. I was rich a minute ago. 
Now I’m poor. Will you marry me now, Danny? 

Danny [rising and embracing her with intense 
emotion]. Yes, Madge, yes; a thousand times yes! 
It doesn’t make any difference — not the least dif- 
ference in the world. I don’t care what you have, 
or what you haven’t: I love you, that’s all. 

Madge [is silent an instant. Then she turns to 
the table and produces an envelope exactly similar 
to the first]. Look, Danny. 
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Danny. Yes? 

Madge. This envelope. 

Danny. Well? 

Madge [insistently]. Look at it. 

Danny [dazed]. You didn’t burn it? 

Madge. Not this one. 

Danny. What do you mean? 

Madge. This is the envelope I showed you first. 

Danny. Well? 

Madge. The other was a duplicate. The en- 
velope I put in the fire was empty. 

Danny. And the bonds? 

Madge. [opening the flap of the envelope]. Here. 

Danny [2n a long-drawn gasp]. Oh! 

Madge [rambling on happily]. I knew you loved 
me, Danny, but I wanted to feel sure —just as sure 
as could be. And it was so easy to find out! If 
Nora had only done something like that! If 

Danny [interrupting in a “peculiar voice]. Did she 
suggest it? | 

Madge. Oh, no! I thought it all out myself. 
And it’s all right now, Danny, I’m sure. [She puts 
her arms about his neck.| I’m sure! 

Danny [half to himself]. No. 

Madge [not noticing]. It didn’t take you a 
second to make up your mind. It was just as I 
hoped it would be! 

Danny [interrupting]. Madge, it’s not all right! 

Madge. Why, Danny! 

Danny. It’s wrong, Madge, it’s wrong! [With 
terrific seriousness.| You didn’t trust me! 

Madge. Oh, but, Danny 

Danny [not allowing her to speak]. If you had 
trusted me you never could have done such a thing. 
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Madge. Burnt them up? 

Danny. No: that wouldn’t have been so bad. 
But you made me think you had burnt them up 
when you hadn’t! 

Madge. Oh! 

Danny. If you didn’t trust me then, you can’t 
trust me now. You will never trust me. [He takes 
up his hat and his enormous walking-stick with 
colossal dignity.| Good-by, Madge. 

Madge [in agonized appeal]. Danny! 

Danny [on the threshold]: You thought I cared 
more for your money than I did for you 

Madge [seizing his hand]. But I know now, 
Danny. 

Danny [resolutely]. It’s too late. You cared 
more for your money than you did for me! 

Madge. You think that? 

Danny. Yes. 

Madge [with a pathetic wail]. Oh, Danny! 

Danny. If you love me—if you're not afraid 
that I won’t take care of you —— 

[He pauses. ] 

Madge. Yes, Danny? 

Danny. You will know what to do— but you 
won't do it. 

Madge. What do you mean, Danny? 

Danny [pointing at the package of bonds]. They 
don’t matter if you trust me: put them in the fire. 

Madge. Oh, Danny! 

Danny. You burnt the empty envelope to test 
me. Now burn the real envelope to test yourself! 

Madge. Do you think I’m afraid? 

Danny. Are you? [She shakes her head 
proudly.| Then come! 
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[He raises the lid; Madge, as if hypnotized, 
crosses to him, and, gazing steadily into his eyes, 
drops the full envelope on the coals. And Danny, 
with a little sigh, gathers her into his arms.] 

Madge. Let them burn, Danny! [Breaking into 
sobs, and resting her head on his shoulder.| Let 
them burn! 

[There is a long pause. Somewhere in_ the 
section of the house devoted to the “ grown-ups,” a 
clock strikes the half-hour: a single, vibrating note. 
Somewhere, wn the far distance, a deep-throated 
church bell echoes the announcement. And some- 
where, quite close at hand, an industrious student 
commences to run scales on a tin-pan-ny piano. 
And Danny and Madge are motionless in a long- 
drawn embrace. And presently they awaken to the 
situation. | 

Danny. Gemini! When your father finds out! 
What’ll he say? 

Madge [softly]. I don’t care, Danny. 

Danny. Won’t he be mad? Gee, mad won’t be 
the word for it! 

Madge. I’m not afraid, Danny. 

Danny [horror-stricken at the thought]. And 
what'll he do to you? 

Madge [with a trembling lip]. I suppose he’ll 
drive me out of the house. 

Danny [gloomily]. Yes, I s’pose so. 

Madge [with a confident smile]. But you'll take 
care of me, Danny! 

Danny [with wmmense seriousness]. As long as I 
live, Madge! 

Madge [leading him towards the inner door]. 
Come. 
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Danny. Yes. 

Madge. We'll tell him. 

[And, hand in hand, arms entwined, trembling, 
yet unafraid, fearing what is to come, but secure mn 
a confidence which nothing, not even Time itself shall 
be able to shake, they leave the room together. 

In the few minutes which have passed they have 
aged, even though they do not suspect it: they have 
aged years! They have seen each other’s souls 
naked, and are unashamed. Children they were but 
a little while ago: children they are still, but it is 
all mysteriously changed. Something new, some- 
thing greater than anything of which they have ever 
dreamed, something great not only to them, but 
great to all others, has entered into their lives. 

And Danny’s sturdy young arm does not quiver 
about Madge’s waist, and there is a wonderful look 
in her eyes. 

They leave, and as they do so, the cook, an un- 
suspected eavesdropper, enters the room. She has 
been crying, for her eyes are red, and she is vigor- 
ously mopping them with a corner of her apron. 
Yet there is a smile on her face as she touches a 
match to a sheet of paper, crosses slowly to the 
stove, carefully removes the two uninjured envelopes, 
and lights the fire.] 
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THE STEPMOTHER 


Scene: Mrs. Prout’s study: luxuriously furnished; 
large table in centre, upon which are a new novel, 
press-cuttings, and the usual apparatus of literary 
composition. Christine is seated at the large table, 
ready for work, and awaiting the advent of Mrs. 
Prout. To pass the time she picks up the novel, the 
leaves of which are not cut, and glances at a page 
here and there. Enter Mrs. Prout, hurried and pre- 
occupied; the famous novelist is attired in a plain 
morning gown, which in the perfection of its cut dis- 
plays the beauty of her figure. She nods absently to 
Christine, and sits down in an armchair away from 
the table. 


Christine. Good morning, Mrs. Prout. I’m afraid 
you are still sleeping badly. 

Mrs. Prout. Do I look it, girl? 

Christine. You don’t specially look it, Mrs. Prout. 
But I observe. You are my third novelist, and they 
have all taught me to observe. Before I took up 
novelists I was with a Member of Parliament, and 
he never observed anything except five-line whips. 

Mrs. Prout. Really! Five-line whips! Oblige 
me by putting that down in Notebook No. 2. There 
will be an M. P. in that wretched thirty-thousand 
word thing I’ve promised for the Christmas number 
of the New York Surpriser and it might be useful. 
I might even make an epigram out of it. 
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Christine. Yes, Mrs. Prout. [Writes.] 

Mrs. Prout. And what are your observations 
about me? 

Christine [while writing]. Well, this is twice in 
three weeks that you’ve been here five minutes late 
in the morning. 

Mrs. Prout. Is that all? You don’t think my 
stuff’s falling off? 

Christine. Oh, no, Mrs. Prout. I know it’s not 
falling off. I was just going to tell you. The butler’s 
been in, and wished me to inform you that he begged 
to give notice. [Looking up.] It seems that last night 
you ordered him to cut the leaves of our new novel. 
[Patting book maternally.] He said he just looked 
into it, and he thinks it’s disgraceful to ask a re- 
spectable butler to cut the leaves of such a book. 
So he begs to give warning. Oh, no, Mrs. Prout, 
your stuff isn’t falling off. 

Mrs. Prout [grimly]. What did you say to him, 
girl? 

Christine. First I looked at him, and then I said, 
“ Brown, you will probably be able to get a place on 
the reviewing staff of The Methodist Recorder.” 

Mrs. Prout. Christine, one day, I really believe, 
you will come to employ a secretary of your own. 

Christine. I hope so, Mrs. Prout. But I intend 
to keep off the morbid introspection line. You do 
that so awfully well. I think I shall go in for smart 
dialogue, with marquises and country houses, and a 
touch of old-fashioned human nature at the bottom. 
It appears to me that’s what’s coming along very 
shortly. . . . Shall we begin, Mrs. Prout? 

Mrs. Prout [disinclined]. Yes, I suppose so. 
[Clearing her throat.] By the way, anything special 
in the press-cuttings? 
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Christine. Nothing very special. [Fingering the 
pile of press-cuttings.| The Morning Call says, 
“Genius in every line.’ 

Mrs. Prout [blasé]. Hum! 

Christine. The Daily Reporter: ‘Cora Prout 
may be talented —we should hesitate to deny it — 
but she is one of several of our leading novelists 
who should send themselves to a Board School in 
order to learn grammar.” 

Mrs. Prout. Grammar again! They must keep 
a grammar in the office! Personally I think it’s 
frightfully bad form to talk about grammar to a 
lady. But they never had any taste at the Reporter. 
Don’t read me any more. Let us commence work. 

Christine. Which will you do, Mrs. Prout? [Con- 
sulting a diary of engagements.] There’s the short 
story for the Illustrated Monthly, six thousand, 
promised for next Saturday. There’s the article on 
“Women’s Diversions” for the British Review — 
they wrote for that yesterday. There’s the serial 
that begins in the Sunday Daily Sentinel in Septem- 
ber — you’ve only done half the first instalment of 
that. And of course there’s Heart Ache. 

Mrs. Prout. I think I’ll go on with Heart Ache. 
I feel it coming. I’ll do the short story for the Illus- 
trated to-morrow. Where had I got to? 

Christine [choosing the correct notebook, reads]. 
“The inanimate form of the patient lay like marble 
on the marble slab of the operating-table. ‘The 
sponge, Nurse,’ said the doctor, ‘where is it?’” 
That’s where you’d got to. 

Mrs. Prout. Yes. I remember. New line. 
‘Isabel gazed at him imperturbably.” New line. 
Quote-marks. “‘TI fear, Doctor,’ she remarked, ‘ that 
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in a moment of forgetfulness you have sewn it 


up in our poor patient.’” New line. Quote-marks. 
““Damn!’ said the doctor, ‘so I have.” Rather 
good, that, Christine, eh? [Christine writes in short- 
hand. | 


Christine. Oh, Mrs. Prout, I think it’s beautiful. 
So staccato and crisp. By the way, I forgot to tell 
you that there’s a leader in the Daily Snail on that 
frightful anonymous attack in the Forum against 
your medical accuracy. [Looking at Mrs. Prout, who 
is silent, but shows signs of agitation.] You remem- 
ber —‘‘ Medicine in Fiction.” The Snail backs up 
the Forum for all it’s worth. ... ‘Mrs. Prout, you 
are ill. I was sure you were. What can I get for you? 

Mrs. Prout [weakly wiping her eyes]. Nonsense, 
Christine. I am a little unstrung, that is all. I want 
nothing. 

Christine. Your imagination is too much for you. 

Mrs, Prout [meekly]. Perhaps so. 

Christine [firmly]. But it isn’t all due to an ab- 
normal imagination. You’ve never been quite cheer- 
ful since you turned Mr. Adrian out. 

Mrs. Prout. You forget yourself, Christine. 

Christine. I forget nothing, Mrs. Prout, myself 
least of all. Mr. Adrian is your dead husband’s son, 
and you turned him out of your house, and now 
youre sorry. 

Mrs. Prout. Christine, you know perfectly well 
that I— er— requested him to go because he would 
insist on making love to you, which interfered with 
our work. Besides, it was not quite nice for a man 
to make love to the secretary of his stepmother. I 
wonder you are indelicate enough to refer to the mat- 
ter. You should never have permitted his advances. 
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Christine. I didn’t permit them. I wasn’t asked 
to. I tolerated them. I hadn’t been secretary to a 
lady-novelist with a stepson before, and I wasn’t 
quite sure what was included in the duties. I always 
like to give satisfaction. 

Mrs. Prout. You do give satisfaction. Let that 
end the discussion. 

Christine [pouting; turning to her notebook 


reads]. ‘“‘Damn!’ said the doctor, ‘so I have.’” 
[Pause]. “ ‘Damn!’ said the doctor, ‘so I have.’ ” 
[ Pause. | 


Mrs. Prout. Christine, did you find out who was 
the author of that article on “ Medicine in Fiction”? 

Christine. Is that what’s bothering you, Mrs. 
Prout? Of course it was a nasty attack, but it is 
very unlike you to trouble about critics. 

Mrs. Prout. It has hurt me more than I can say. 
That was why I asked you to make a few discreet 
inquiries. 

Christine. I did ask at my club. 

Mrs. Prout. And what did they think there? 

Christine. They laughed at me, and said every 
one knew you had written it yourself just to keep the 
silly season alive, July being a sickly month for 
reputations. 

Mrs. Prout. What did you say to that? 

Christine. I should prefer not to repeat it. 

Mrs. Prout. Christine, I insist. Your modesty is 
becoming a disease. 

Christine. I said they were fools 

Mrs. Prout. A little abrupt, perhaps, but effec- 
tive. 

Christine. Not to see that the grammar was dif- 
ferent from ours. 
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Mrs. Prout. Oh! that was what you said, was it? 

Christine. It was, and it settled them. 

Mrs. Prout [assuming a confidential air]. Chris- 
tine, I believe I know who wrote that article. 

Christine. Who? 

Mrs. Prout. Dr. Gardner. [Bursts into tears.] 

Christine [soothing her]. But he lives on the floor 
below, in the very flat underneath this. 

Mrs. Prout [choking back her sobs]. Yes. It is 
too dreadful. 

Christine. But he comes here nearly every eve- 
ning. 

Mrs. Prout [sharply]. Who told you that? 

Christine. Now, Mrs. Prout, let me implore you 
to be calm. The butler told me. I didn’t ask him, 
and as I cannot be expected to foretell what my em- 
ployer’s butler will say before he opens his mouth, I 
am not to blame. [Compresses her lips.] Shall we 
continue? 

Mrs. Prout. Christine, do you think it was Dr. 
Gardner? I would give worlds to know. 

Christine [coldly analytic]. Do you mean that 
you would give worlds to know that it was Dr. Gard- 
ner, or that it wasn’t Dr. Gardner? Or would you 
give worlds merely to know the author’s name — no 
matter who he might be? 

Mrs. Prout [sighing]. You are dreadfully un- 
sympathetic this morning. 

Christine. I am placid, nothing else. Please 
recollect that when you engaged me you asked if you 
might rely on me to be placid, as your previous secre- 
tary, when you dictated the pathetic chapters, had 
wept so freely into her notebook that she couldn’t 
transcribe her stuff, besides permanently injuring her 
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eyesight. Since you ask my opinion as to Dr. Gard- 
ner being the author of this attack on you, I say 
that he isn’t. Apart from the fact that he lives on 
the floor below, and that he is, so the butler says, a 
constant visitor in the evenings, there is the addi- 
tional fact —a fact which I have several times ob- 
served for myself without the assistance of the butler 
—that he likes you. 

Mrs. Prout. You have noticed that. It is true. 
But the question is: Does he like me sufficiently not 
to attack my work in the public press? That is the 
point. The writer of that cruel article begins by 
saying that he has no personal animus, and that he 
is actuated solely by an enthusiasm for the cause of 
medicine and the medical profession. 

Christine. You mean to infer, Mrs. Prout, that 
the author of the article might, as a man, like you, 
while as a doctor he despised you? 

Mrs. Prout [whimpering again]. That is my sus- 
picion. 

Christine. But Dr. Gardner does more than like 
you. He adores you. 

Mrs. Prout. He adores my talent, my genius, my 
fame, my wealth; but does he adore me? I am not 
an ordinary woman, and it is no use pretending that 
I am. I must think of these things. 

Christine. Neither is Dr. Gardner an ordinary 
doctor. His researches into toxicology 

Mrs. Prout. His researches are nothing to me. 
I wish he wasn’t a doctor at all. 

Christine. Even doctors have their place in the 
world, Mrs. Prout. 

Mrs. Prout. They should not meddle with fiction, 
poking their noses 
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Christine. But if fiction meddles with them? ... 
You know fiction is really very meddlesome. It 
pokes its nose with great industry. : 

Mrs. Prout [pulling herself together]. Christine, 
you have never understood me. Let us continue. 

Christine [with an offended air, turning once more 


to her notebook]. ‘“ ‘Damn!’ said the doctor, “so 
I have.’ ” 
Mrs. Prout [coughing]. New line. “A _ smile 


flashed across the lips of Isabel as she took up a 
glittering knife —” [Gives a great sob.] Oh, Chris- 
tine! I’m sure Dr. Gardner wrote it. 

Christine. Very well, madam. He wrote it. We 
have at last settled something. [Mrs. Prout buries 
her face in her hands. Christine looks up, and after 
an instant’s pause springs toward her.) You poor 
dear! You are perfectly hysterical this morning. 
You must go and lie down for a little. A horizontal 
posture is what you need. 

Mrs. Prout. Perhaps you are right. I will leave 
you for an hour. [Totters to her feet.| Take down 
this note for Dr. Gardner. He may call this morn- 
ing. In fact, I rather think he will. ‘“ The answer 
to the question is ‘No’ ”—capital N. 

Christine. Shall I sign it? 

Mrs. Prout. Yes; sign it “ C. P.” And if he comes, 
give it to him yourself, and say that I can see no one. 
And, Christine, would you mind [Crying gently again. ] 
seeing the b-b-butler, and try to reason him into a 
sensible attitude towards my n-n-novels. In my 
present state of health I couldn’t stand any change. 
And he is so admirable at table. 

Christine. Shall I offer some compromise in our 
next novel? I might inquire what is the irreducible 
minimum of his demands. 
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Mrs. Prout [faintly]. Anything, anything, if he 
will stay. 

Christine [following Mrs. Prout to the door, and 
touching her shoulder caressingly]. Try to sleep. 

[Exit Mrs. Prout. Christine whistles in a low tone 
as she returns meditatively to her seat.] 

Christine [looking at notebook]. “ Isabel took up 
a glittering knife,’ did she? “The answer to the 
question is ‘No,’ ” with a capital N. “C. P.” sounds 
like Carter Paterson. Now, as I have nothing to do, 
I think I will devote the morning to an article on 
“ Hysteria in Lady Novelists.” Um! Ah! “The 


answer to the question is ‘ No’”— capital N. What 
question? Can it be that the lily-white hand of the 
author of Heart Ache has ... [Knock.] Come in. 


[Enter Dr. Gardner. ] 

Gardner. Oh, good morning, Miss Feversham. 

Christine. Good morning, Dr. Gardner. You seem 
surprised to see me here. Yet I am to be found in 
this chair daily at this hour. 

Gardner. Not at all, not at all. I assure you I 
fully expected to find both you and the chair. I also 
expected to find Mrs. Prout. 

Christine. Are you capable of interrupting our 
literary labors? We do not receive callers so early, 
Dr. Gardner. Which reminds me that I have several 
times remarked that this study ought not to have a 
door opening into the corridor. 

Gardner. As for that, may I venture to offer the 
excuse that I had an appointment with Mrs. Prout? 

Christine. At what hour? She never makes ap- 
pointments before noon. 

Gardner. I believe she did say twelve o’clock. 

Christine [looking at her watch]. And it is now 
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twenty-five minutes to ten. Punctuality is a virtue. 
You may be said to have raised it to the dignity of 
a fine art. 

Gardner. I will wait. [Sits down.] I trust I do 
not interrupt? 

Christine. Yes, Doctor, I regret to say that you 
do. I was about to commence the composition of an 
article. 

Gardner. Upon what? 

Christine. Upon ‘“ Hysteria in Lady Novelists.” 
It is my specialty. 

Gardner. Surely lady novelists are not hysterical? 

Christine. The increase of hysteria among that 
class of persons is one of the saddest features of the 
age. 

Gardner. Dear me! [Enthusiastically.] But I can 
tell you the name of one lady novelist who isn’t hys- 
terical — and that, perhaps, the greatest name of all 
— Mrs. Prout. 

Christine. Of course not, of course not, Doctor. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Prout is somewhat indisposed this 
morning. 

Gardner. Cora—ill! What is it? Nothing seri- 
ous? 

Christine. Rest assured. The merest slight in- 
disposition. Just sufficient to delay us an hour or 
two with our work. Nothing more. Nerves, you 
know. The imagination of a great artist, Dr. Gard- 
ner, is often too active, too stressful, for the frail 
physical organism. 

Gardner. Ah! You regard Mrs. Prout as a great 
artist? 

Christine. Doctor—even to ask such a ques- 
tion... ! Do not you? 
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Gardner. I? To me she is unique. I say, Miss 
Feversham, were you ever in love? 

Christine. In love? I have had preferences. 

Gardner. Among men? 

Christine. No; among boys. Recollect I am only 
twenty, though singularly precocious in shrewdness 
and calm judgment. 

Gardner. Twenty? You amaze me, Miss Fever- 
sham. I have often been struck by your common 
sense and knowledge of the world. They would do 
credit to a woman of fifty. 

Christine. I am glad to notice that you do not 
stoop to offer me vulgar compliments about my face. 

Gardner. I am incapable of such conduct. I es- 
teem your mental qualities too highly. And so you 
have had your preferences among boys? 

Christine. Yes, I like to catch them from eighteen 
to twenty. They are so sweet and fresh then, like 
new milk. The employé of the Express Dairy Com- 
pany who leaves me my half-pint at my lodgings each 
morning is a perfectly lovely dear. I adore him. 

Gardner. He is one of your preferences, then? 

Christine. A preference among milkmen, of whom, 
as I change my lodgings frequently, I have known 
many. Then there is the postman — not a day more 
than eighteen, I am sure, though that is contrary to 
the regulations of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Dr. Gard- 
ner, you should see my postman. When he brings 
them I can receive even rejected articles with 
equanimity. 

Gardner. I should be charmed to see him. But 
tell me, Miss Feversham, have you had no serious 
preferences? 

Christine. You seem interested in this question of 
preferences. 
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Gardner. I am. 

Christine. Doctor, I will open my heart to you. 
It is conceivable you may be of use to me. You are 
on friendly terms with Adrian, and doubtless you 
know the history of his exit from this house. [Gard- 
ner nods, with a smile.| Doctor, he and I are pas- 
sionately attached to each other. Our ages are pre- 
cisely alike. It is a beautiful idyll, or rather it would 
be, if dear Mrs. Prout did not try to transform it 
into a tragedy. She has not only turned the darling 
boy out, but she has absolutely forbidden him the 
house. 

Gardner. Doubtless she had her reasons. 

Christine. Oh, I’m sure she had. Only, you see, 
her reasons aren’t ours. Of course we could marry 
at once if we chose. I could easily keep Adrian. I 
do not, however, wish to inconvenience dear Mrs. 
Prout. It is a mistake to quarrel with the rich rela- 
tions of one’s future husband. But I was thinking 
that perhaps you, Doctor, might persuade dear Mrs. 
Prout that my marriage to Adrian need not neces- 
sarily interfere with the performance of my duties as 
her secretary. 

Gardner. Anything that I can do, Miss Fever- 
sham, you may rely on me doing. 

Christine. You are a dear. 

Gardner. But why should you imagine that I have 
any influence with Mrs. Prout? 

Christine. I do not imagine; I know. It is my 
unerring insight over again, my faultless observation. 
Doctor, you did not begin to question me about love 
because you were interested in my love affairs, but 
because you were interested in your own, and couldn’t 
keep off the subject. I read you like a book. You 
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love Mrs. Prout, my dear Doctor. Therefore you 
have influence over her. No woman is uninfluenced 
by the man who loves her. 

Gardner [laughing between self-satisfaction and 
self-consciousness|. You have noticed that I admire 
Mrs. Prout? It appears that nothing escapes you. 

Christine. That is a trifle. The butler has noticed 
it. 

Gardner. The butler! 

Christine. The butler. 

_ Gardner [with abandon]. Let him. Let the whole 
world notice. Miss Feversham, be it known that I 
love Mrs. Prout with passionate adoration. Before 
the day is out I shall either be her affianced bride- 
groom — or I shall be a dead man. 

Christine [leaning forward; in a low, tense voice]. 
You proposed to her last night? 

Gardner. I did. 

Christine. And you were to come for the answer 
this morning? 

Gardner. Yes. Can you not guess that I am 
eager — excited? Can you not pardon me for think- 
ing it is noon at twenty-five minutes to ten? Ah, 
Miss Feversham, if Adrian adores you with one- 
tenth of the fire with which I adore Mrs. Prout 

Christine. Stop, Doctor. I do not wish to be a 
burnt sacrifice. Now let me ask you a question. 
You have seen that attack on Mrs. Prout, entitled 
“ Medicine in Fiction,’ in this month’s Forum. Do 
you know the author of it? 

Gardner. I don’t. Has it disturbed Mrs. Prout? 

Christine. It has. Did she not mention it to you? 

Gardner. Not a word. If I did know the author 
of it, if I ever do know the author of it, I will tear 
him [Fiercely.] limb from limb. 
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Christine. I trust you will chloroform him first. 
It will be horrid of you if you don’t. 

Gardner. I absolutely decline to chloroform him 
first. 

Christine. You must. 

Gardner. I won't. 

Christine. Never mind. Perhaps you will be dead. 
Remember that you have promised to kill yourself 
to-day on a certain contingency. Should you really 
do it? Should you really put an end to your life 
if Mrs. Prout gave you a refusal? 

Gardner. I swear it. Existence would be value- 
less to me. 

Christine. By the way, Mrs. Prout told me that 
if you called I was to say that she could see no one. 
Gardner. See no one! But she promised... 

Christine. However, she left a note. 

Gardner [starting up]. Give it me instantly. 
Why didn’t you give it me before? 

Christine. I had no opportunity. Besides, I 
haven’t transcribed it yet. It was dictated. 

Gardner. Dictated? Are you sure? 

Christine [seriously]. Oh, yes, she dictates every- 
thing. 

Gardner. Well, well, read it to me, read it to me. 
Quick, I say. 

Christine [turning over leaves rapidly]. Here it 
is. Are you listening? 

Gardner. Great Heaven! 

Christine [reads from her shorthand book]. “The 
answer to your question is se 

Gardner. Go on. 

Christine [drawing her breath first]. “Yes.— 
C. P.” There! I’ve saved your life for you. 
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Gardner. You have indeed, my dear girl. But I 
must see her. I must see my beloved Cora. 

Christine [taking his hand]. Accept my advice, 
Doctor — the advice of a simple, artless girl. Do not 
attempt to see her to-day. There are seasons of emo- 
tion when a woman. . . . [Stops.] Go downstairs and 
write to her, and then give the letter to me. [Pats 
him on the back.]| 

Gardner. I will, by Jove. Miss Feversham, you’re 
a good sort. And as you’ve told me something, I’ll 
tell you something. Adrian is going to storm the 
castle to-day. 

Christine. Adrian! [A knock. Enter Adrian.] 

Adrian. Since you command it, I enter. 

Gardner. Let me pass, bold youth. [Hat Dr. 
Gardner hurriedly. | 

Adrian [overcome by Gardner’s haste]. Why this 
avalanche? Has something happened suddenly? 

Christine. Several things have happened sud- 
denly, Adrian, and several more will probably happen 
when your mamma discovers that you are defying 
her orders in this audacious manner. Why are you 
here? [Kisses him.] You perfect duck! 

Adrian [gravely]. I am not here, Miss Fever- 
sham 

Christine. ‘ Miss Feversham ”— and my kiss still 
warm on his lips! 

Adrian. I repeat, Miss Feversham, that I am not 
here. This [Pointing to himself.] is not I. It is 
merely a rather smart member of the staff of the 
Daily Snail, come to interview Cora Prout, the cele- 


brated novelist. . 
Christine. And I have kissed a Snail reporter. 


Ugh! 
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Adrian. Impetuosity has ruined many women. 

Christine. It is a morning of calamities. [ Assuming 
the secretarial pose.| Your card, please. 

Adrian [handing card]. With pleasure. 

Christine [taking card by the extreme corner, 
perusing it with disdain, and then dropping it on the 
floor]. We never see interviewers in the morning. 

Adrian. Then I will call this afternoon. 

Christine. You must write for an appointment. 

Adrian. Oh! Ill take my chances, thanks. 

Christine. We never give them: it is our rule. 
We have to be very particular. The fact is, we hate 
being interviewed, and we only submit to the process 
out of a respectful regard for the great and enlight- 
ened public. Any sort of notoriety, any suggestion 
of self-advertisement, is distasteful to us. What do 
you wish to interview us about? If it’s the new novel, 
we are absolutely mum. Accept that from me. 

Adrian. It isn’t the new novel. The Snail wishes 
to know whether Mrs. Prout feels inclined to make 
any statement in reply to that article, “ Medicine in 
Fiction,” in the Forum. 

Christine. Oh, Adrian, do you know anything 
about that article? 

Adrian. Rather! I know all about it. 

Christine. You treasure! You invaluable darling! 
I will marry you to-morrow morning by special li- 
cense 

Adrian. Recollect, it is a Snail reporter whom 
you are addressing. Suppose I were to print that! 

Christine. Just so. You are prudence itself, while 
I, for the moment, happen to be a little—a little 
abnormal. I saved a man’s life this morning, and 
it is apt to upset one’s nerves. It is a dreadful thing 
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to do —to save a man’s life. And the consequences 
will be simply frightful for me. [Bwuries her face in 
her hands.| 

Adrian. Christine, [Taking her hands.| what are 
you raving about? You are not yourself. 

Christine. I wish I wasn’t. [Looking up with 
forced calm.| Adrian, there is a possibility of your 
being able to save me from the results of my horrible 
act, if only you will tell me the name of the author 
of that article in the Forum. 

Adrian [tenderly]. Christine, you little know 
what you ask. But for you I will do anything... . 
Kiss me, my white lily. [She kisses him.] 

Christine [whispers]. Tell me. [He folds her 
in his arms.] 

[Enter Mrs. Prout excitedly.] 

Mrs. Prout [as she enters|. Christine, that appall- 
ing butler has actually left the house .. . [Observ- 
ing group.] Heavens! 

Christine [quietly disengaging herself]. You seem 
a little better, Mrs. Prout. A person to interview you 
from the Daily Snail. [Pointing to Adrian.] 

Mrs. Prout. Adrian! 

Adrian. Yes, Mamma. 

Mrs. Prout [opening her lips to speak and then 
closing them]. Sit down. 

Adrian. Certainly, Mamma. [Svts.] 

Mrs. Prout. How dare you come here? 

Adrian. I don’t know how, Mamma. [Picks up 
his card from the floor and hands it to her; then re- 
sumes his seat. ] 

Mrs. Prout [glancing at card]. Pah! 

Christine. That’s just what I told the person, 
Mrs. Prout. [Mrs. Prout burns her up with a glance. | 
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Mrs. Prout. You have, then, abandoned your 
medical studies, for which I had paid all the fees? 

Adrian. Yes, Mamma. You see, I was obliged to 
earn something at once. So I took to journalism. 
I am getting on quite nicely. The editor of the Snail 
says that I may review your next book. 

Mrs. Prout. Unnatural stepson, to review in cold 
blood the novel of your own stepmother! But this 
morning I am getting used to misfortunes. 

Adrian. It cuts me to the heart to hear you refer 
to any action of mine as a misfortune for you. Per- 
haps you would prefer that I should at once relieve 
you of my presence? 

Mrs. Prout. Decidedly, yes— that is, if Christine 
thinks she can do without the fifth act of that caress 
which I interrupted. 

Christine. The curtain was already falling, 
madam. 

Mrs. Prout. Very well. [To Adrian.] Good-day. 

Adrian. As a stepson I retire. As the “special ” 
of the Daily Snail I must insist on remaining. A 
“special” of the Daily Snail is incapable of being 
snubbed. He knows what he wants, and he gets it, 
or he ceases to be a “ special ” of the Daily Snail. 

Mrs. Prout. I esteem the press, and though I 
should prefer an existence of absolute privacy, I never 
refuse its demands. I sacrifice myself to my public, 
freely acknowledging that a great artist has no ex- 
clusive right to the details of his own daily life. A 
great artist belongs to the world. What is it you 
want, Mr. Snail? 

Adrian. I want to know whether you care to say 
anything in reply to that article on “Medicine in 
Fiction” in the Forum. 
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Mrs. Prout [sinking back in despair]. That ar- 
ticle again! [Sitting up.] Tell me—do you know 
the author? 

Adrian. I do. 

Mrs. Prout. His name! 

. Adrian. He is a friend of mine. 

Mrs. Prout. His name! 

Adrian. I am informed that in writing it he was 
actuated by the highest motives. His desire was not 
only to make a little money, but to revenge himself 
against a person who had deeply injured him. He 
didn’t know much about medicine, being only a stu- 
dent, and probably the larger part of his arguments 
could not be sustained, but he knew enough to make. 
a show, and he made it. 

Mrs. Prout. His name! I insist. 

Adrian. Adrian Spout or Prout—I have a poor 
memory... . 

Mrs. Prout. Is it possible? 

Christine. Monster! 

Adrian. Need I defend myself, Mamma? Con- 
sider what you had done to me. You had devastated 
my young heart, which was just unfolding to its first 
passion. You had blighted the spring-time of the ex- 
quisite creature [Looking at Christine, who is moved 
by the feeling in his tones.] —the exquisite creature 
who was dearer to me than all the world. In place 
of the luxury of my late father’s house you offered 
me —the street... . 

Christine. Yes .. . and Gower Street. 

Adrian. You, who should have gently fostered and 
encouraged the frail buds of my energy and intelli- 
gence — you cast me forth . 

Christine. Cast them for 
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Adrian. Cast them forth, untimely plucked, to 
wither, and perhaps die, in the deserts of a great city. 
And for what? For what? 

Christine. Merely lest she should be deprived of 
my poor services. Ah! Mrs. Prout, can you wonder 
that Mr. Adrian should actively resent such conduct 
—you with your marvellous knowledge of human 
nature? 

Mrs. Prout. Adrian, did you really write it? 

Adrian. Why, of course. You seem rather pleased 
than otherwise, Mamma. 

Mrs. Prout [after cogitating]. Ah! You didn’t 
write it, really. You are just boasting. It is a plot, 
a plot! 

Adrian. I can prove that I wrote it, since you 
impugn my veracity. 

Mrs. Prout. How can you prove it? 

Adrian. By producing the cheque which I re- 
ceived from the Forum this very afternoon. 

Mrs. Prout. Produce it, and I will forgive all. 

Adrian [with a sign to Christine that he entirely 
fails to comprehend the situation]. I fly. It is in 
my humble attic, round the corner. Back in two 
minutes. [Hait Adrian.] 

Mis. Prout. Christine, did he really write it? 

Christine. Can you doubt his word? Was it for 
lying that you ejected the poor youth from this resi- 
dence? 

Mrs. Prout. Ah! If he did! [Smiles.] Of course 
Dr. Gardner has not called? 

Christine. Yes, he was in about twenty minutes 
ago. 

Mrs. Prout [agonized]. Did you give him my 
note? 
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Christine. No. 

Mrs. Prout. Thank Heaven! 

Christine. I had not copied it out, so I read it to 
him. 

Mrs. Prout. You read it to him? 

Christine. Yes; that seemed the obvious thing to 
do. 

Mrs. Prout [in black despair]. Allis over! [Sinks 
back. | 

[Enter Dr. Gardner hastily.] 

Christine. Again? 

Gardner [excited]. I was looking out of the win- 
dow of my flat when I saw Adrian tear along the 
street. I said to myself, ‘““A man, even a reporter, 
only runs like that when a doctor is required, and 
urgently required. Some one is ill, perhaps my dar- 
ling Cora.” So I flew upstairs. 

Mrs. Prout [with a shriek]. Dr. Gardner! 

Gardner. You are indeed ill, my beloved. [Ap- 
proaching her.| What is the matter? 

Mrs. Prout [waving him off]. It is nothing, Doc- 
tor. Could you get me some salts? I have mislaid 
mine. [Svghs.] 

Gardner. Salts! In an instant. [Eait Dr. Gard- 
ner. | 

Mrs. Prout. Christine, you said you read my note 
to Dr. Gardner. 

Christine. Yes, Mrs. Prout. 

Mrs. Prout. His behavior is singular in the ex- 
treme. He seems positively overjoyed, while the free- 
dom of his endearing epithets— What were the 
precise terms I used? Read me the note. 

Christine. Yes, Mrs. Prout. [Reads demurely.] 
“The answer to your question is ‘ Yes,’ — with a 


capital N. 
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Mrs. Prout. ‘“ Yes” with a capital N? 

Christine [calmly]. I mean with a capital Y. 
[Christine and Mrs. Prout look steadily at each other. 
Then they both smile. Enter Dr. Gardner.]| 

Gardner [handing the salts]. You are sure you 
are not ill? 

Mrs. Prout [smiling at him radiantly]. I am con- 
vinced of it. Christine, will you kindly reach me 
down the dictionary from that shelf? [While Chris- 
tine’s back is turned Dr. Gardner gives, and Mrs. 
Prout returns, a passionate kiss.] 

Christine Laereiee dictionary]. Here it is, Mrs. 
Prout. 

Mrs. Prout [after consulting it]. I thought I could 
not be mistaken. Christine, you have rendered me 
a service [Regarding her affectionately.] —a service 
for which I shall not forget to express my gratitude; 
but I am obliged to dismiss you instantly from my 
service. 

Christine. Dismiss me, madam? 

Gardner. Cora, can you be so cruel? 

Mrs. Prout. Alas, yes! She has sinned the secre- 
tarial sin which is beyond forgiveness. She has mis- 
spelt. 

Gardner. Impossible! 

Mrs. Prout. It is too true. 

Gardner. Tell me the sad details. 

Mrs. Prout. She has been guilty of spelling “ No” 
with ae". Y.7 

Gardner. Dear me! And a word of one syllable, 
too! Miss Feversham, I should not have thought it 
of you. [Enter Adrian. ] 

Adrian [as he hands a cheque for Mrs. Prout’s in- 
spection]. Here again, Doctor? 
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Gardner. Yes, and to stay. 

Mrs. Prout. Adrian, the Doctor and I are engaged 
to be married. And talking of marriage, you observe 
that girl there in the corner. Take her and marry 
her at the earliest convenient moment. She is no 
longer my secretary. 

Adrian. What! You consent? 

Mrs. Prout. I consent. 

Adrian. And you pardon my article? 

Mrs. Prout. No, my dear Adrian, I ignore it. 
Here, take your ill-gotten gains. [Returning cheque.] 
They will bring you no good. And since they will 
bring you no good, I have decided to allow you the 
sum of five hundred pounds a year. You must have 
something. 

Adrian. Stepmother! 

Christine [advancing to take Mrs. Prout’s hand]. 
Stepmother-in-law! 

Gardner. Cora, you are an angel. 

Mrs. Prout. Merely an artist, my dear Tom, 
merely an artist. I have the dramatic sense — that 
is all. 

Adrian. Your sense is more than dramatic, it is 
common; it is even horse. What about the Snail 
“ special,” mummy? 

Mrs. Prout. My attitude is one of strict silence. 

Adrian. But I must go away with something. 

Mrs. Prout. Strict silence. The attack is beneath 
my notice. 

Adrian. But what can I say? 

Christine. Say that Mrs. Prout’s late secretary, 
Miss Feversham, having retired from her post, has 
already entered upon a career of original literary 
composition. That will be a nice newsy item, won’t 
it? 
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Adrian [taking out notebook]. Rather! What is 
she at work on? 

Christine. Oh, well, I scarcely 

Gardner. I know—‘ Hysteria in Lady Novel- 
ists.”’ 

Mrs. Prout. What? 

Gardner [to Christine]. Didn’t you tell me so? 

Christine. Of course I didn’t, Doctor. What a 
shocking memory you have! It is worse than my 
spelling. 

Gardner. Then what did you say? 

Christine. I said, “ Generosity in Lady Novelists.” 
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ON VENGEANCE HEIGHT 


Scene: The cabin of the Gormleys in the Tennes- 
see mountains. Everything is primitive. 

There is a heavy door in the centre of the rear wall, 
-and to the right and left of it are small windows. 
In the right wall, towards the front, 1s an open fire- 
place with crane, kettle, and other implements. On 
the left, a rude framework supports a pallet cov- 
ered with dark gray blankets and a bear robe. At 
the farther end of this bed, ladder-like steps rise 
from the floor to a trap-door in the low ceiling, lead- 
ing to the loft. 

A log settle stands out in the cabin at the upper 
end of the fireplace. In front of the fireplace are a 
spinning wheel and a chair. A rough pine table and 
two chairs, made of scantling, stand at the centre. A 
single shelf in the centre of the room hangs from the 
low unhewn beam which runs from left to right 
across the room. There is a rifle over the chimney 
piece, and pelts. There are brushwood, kindling, and 
logs. 

It is a mid-October evening. A fire burns under the 
kettle. 

As the curtain rises it discloses Cheridah Gormley 
[Gram] spinning. She is past sixty and blind, but 
vigorous with the wiry strength of the mountain 
people. The door, which swings inward to the left, 
is open. Through it, a last crimson ray of the setting 
sun falls wpon the woman, showing her face as that 
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of one whose elemental nature has become softened 
and spiritualized by loneliness and grief. 

The ray fades, disappears. Twilight falls upon the 
mountains. 

The woman spins, and hums. As the twilight 
deepens, she sings the words of the hymn. 


Gram. “O Thou fr’m Whom all goodness flows 
I lif? my soul ter Thee; 
In all my sorrers, conflic’s, woes, 
Dear Lord, remember me.” 


[She stops abruptly and listens. Then — before 
anybody appears —challengingly.] Who’s thar? 
Who’s thar, I say? [Brightly.] That yo’, Hope? 
[Bustling, as she rises.] Come in, child, come in. 

Hope Tavender [entering with a basket —a young 
mountain woman, barefoot and in homespun]. 
Seems like yo’ could hear a robin a-hoppin’ on th’ 
sof’ grass, th’ way yo’ know who’s a-comin’, Gram. 
Seems like yo’ could mos’ see. 

Gram [pleased]. W’en th’ Lord takes one thing, 
He gives anuther. My hearin’ gits better’n’ better. 
[As she feels her way to the centre.] Whar air yo’, 
child? 

Hope [putting her basket upon the table]. Hyar. 

Gram [taking her hands motheringly]. Light th’ 
lantern, an set down. Yo’ mus’ be mighty ti-erd. 
[Sitting right of table as Hope goes to the fireplace 
with the lantern.| Yo’re the workingest gal in these 
hyar hills, Hope. An’ yo’ mus’n’t come way over 
hyar so of’en jes’ fur me. 

Hope [as she lights the lantern with a sliver of 
kindling]. W’en my pore mammy war a-dyin’, didn’ 
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yo’ come way down t’our cabin in all weathers nights, 
t’keer fer her? My pap he don’t fergit hit even ef 
he is old and cain’t come hisself. 

Gram [as Hope rises and crosses back of her to 
the head of the table]. Yor mammy war my 
neighbor. Hit pleasured me. 

Hope [almost sharply]. Wall, yo’re my neighbor, 
and hit pleasures me now. [Jn a milder tone.] I’ve 
fotched yo’ some shortened bread I jes’ baked, an’ 
some quinces fur jelly. They’s all peeled an’ ready. 
An’ hyar’s some chinquapins and paw-paws. They’s 
jes’ right now. 

Gram [gratefully]. Yo’ do more’n ketch my 
chickens an’ do my chores an’ fotch me corn pone 
an’ quinces an’ chinquapins an’ paw-paws, Hope. 
Yo’ fotch me yo’rself we’en hit’s lonely, an’ yo’r voice 
wen hit’s a-quiet. . . . The days air long an’ always 
—black. I set a-listenin’ fur th’ owls ter hoot so’s 
Tl know w’en night comes. [With a change.] I 
dunno whut I’d a done without yo,’ sence Clay done 
went away t’larn. 

Hope. Hit won’t be so lonesome fer yo’, w’en he 
comes back. 

Gram [with hurried evasion]. Oh, I hain’t in no 
hurry fur Clay t’ come back. No hurry ’t all. 

Hope [thoughtfully]. He mus’ be purty near ter 
growed up now. 

Gram [anxiously]. Growed up? W’y he’s jes’ a 
child. 

Hope. He’s sixteen. 

Gram. Whut’s sixteen? ’Tain’t nuthin’ but a boy, 
that’s what he is— nuthin’ but a little boy. 

Hope. Been gone six years, hain’t he? 

Gram. [uneasily]. Yas—sence his father war 
shot. 
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Hope. The men at the Gap war a-sayin’ —— 
[Catches herself up.| 

Gram [quickly, but with difficulty]. Whut war 
they a-sayin’? 

Hope. Oh, nuthin’— [Attempting to change 
the subject.] Is thar ennything I kin do hyar fur 
yo’, Gram, afore I go? 

Gram. Yo’ hain’t good at keepin’ things back, 
Hope. Whut war th’ men down ter the Gap a-sayin’? 

Hope [sullenly]. Nuthin’. 

Gram [sharply — with authority]. What war they 
a-sayin’, | axed? [Pause —strongly.] I’m a-waitin’ 
fer ter hear. 

Hope. Well, they sez ez how you're a-keepin’ 
Clay from comin’ back. 

Gram [glibly]. O’ course I’m a-keepin’ him fr’m 
comin’ back. Ev’rybody knows that. I want him 
to git some larnin’ afore he’s growed up an’ too old. 

Hope [slowly]. They sez hit’s ’cause yo’re scairt. 

Gram [springing to her feet aroused]. Who sez 
that? Scairt? [Walking up and down wrathfully.] 
Me, Cheridah Gormley, scairt? Ev’rybody in these 
hyar mountains knows how scairt I am. [With 
proud laughter.]| Scairt am I? Scairt!—w’en I 
killed Bryce Carmalt with my own hands. [With a 
change.| Gowd fergive me my wicked pride. Gowd 
fergive me my sins. [With a cry.] Hope—air you 
thar? 

Hope. Yas. 

Gram. Kem hyar. [Hope goes to her — the older 
woman clings to her.| Hope, I am scairt. I hain’t 
never tol’ nobody before but it’s Gowd’s truth an’ it’s 
always with me—a-watchin’ me. [Tremblingly.] 
I’m scairt — I’m scairt. 
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Hope [soothing her]. I know how yorre feelin’. 

Gram [swaying herself backward and forward — 
in a dead voice]. No yo’ don’ know. Nobody cud 
know less she’d been thro’ it—nobody. [Pause.] 
Is it dark yet outside, Hope? 

Hope. Thar’s a little light. 

Gram. Go t’ the winder an’ look out—t’ th’ 
left. [Hope does so.] Thar’s Vengeance Height? 

Hope. Yas. 

Gram. Y’ see somethin’ ’ginst the sky? 

Hope [suspecting what’s coming]. O’ course. 

Gram. Some boulders ’bout’s high’s a man? 

Hope [sympathetically]. Yas. But don’t make 
me count ’em agin. 

Gram. Count ’em. 

Hope [unwillingly]. 1 know how many thar air, 
Gram, 

Gram [firmly]. Count ’em. 

Hope. Well, jes’ because yo’ want me to... 
Startin’ fr’m th’ fur side —thar’s one 

Gram [at the center, interrupting, her sightless eyes 
gazing before her]. Thar’s whar my man Zeke’s 
buried. "Twar twenty year back. Er ol’ sow of ourn 
had done strayed away through a hole in the pen, 
an’ the Carmalts they claimed hit. The Carmalts — 
how I disgust that name! Zeke went over t’ see ’em 
"bout it -— friendly like. One thing led to ’nuther — 
thar war high words — an’ old Jim Carmalt — he shot 
Zeke — he shot him fr’m behin’, without warnin’ an’ 
without a-givin’ him a chance... . My Zeke — my 
man Zeke... . 

[Living through it agai.] 

I ’member w’en they fotched him thro’ that door, 
an’ I turned down the kiver of that thar bed fer him, 
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an’ they laid him on it, an’ I tuk th’ lint rags f’m 
this shelf an’ wropped him, and watched him an’ 
watched. But the mornin’ o’ th’ next day, when it 
was a-gettin’ gray thro’ the winders, an’ the mockin’ 
birds was a-whistlin’ an’ th’ cuckoos a-callin’, an’ the 
peckerwoods a-tappin’, an’ ev’rything was beginnin’ 
agin outside — he died. 

[With grim but shaking interrogation. | 

Thar’s anuther boulder beside that one, hain’t 
thar? 

Hope. Y-a-s. 

Gram. That’s Jeff —my fust born. He killed Jim 
Carmalt as kilt his pap; an’ then Bryce Carmalt 
killed him. [Pause —intensely.| Go on a-count- 
in’ 

Hope [with difficulty]. Three, four 

Gram. Them’s my boys Steve and Tolliver. They 
war a-swimmin’ one evenin’ in Black Pool, an’ Lem 
Carmalt, he shot ’em both, an’ they died —in th’ 
water — [Hope turns away with a shudder.] Why 
hain’t yo’ countin’? 

Hope. I —I—cain’t. 

Gram. Yo’ cain’t count ’em, but I buried ’em, an’ 


I kin count ’em. . . . Th’ nex’ is five. . . . That war 
my boy Tom. He iabccnted fur two 0’ th? Carmalts 
afore they got him. ... An’ when he war a- -dyin’, 


I tol’ him he done mallee an’ he went out a-smilin’. 

[ Pause — less strongly. ] 

An’ the nex’ is six...my boy Cliff—Clay’s 
pappy. A mammy loves all her boys, but I reckon 
I loved Cliff mos’ —he hed ges chestnut hair an’ 
war allers bright an’ smilin’ an’ — oh he war jes’ — 
Clif. ... He war a-takin’ me ter th’ Gap. Hit 
war ‘boul this time o’ year. The milkweed pods 
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war a bustin’ an’ thar war asters an’ gentian, an’ 
barberry bresh red ’s a flannel shirt in th’ woods an’ 
th’ golden ragwort war a-shinin’ clean an’ yeller. 
How good I cud see in them days — how good I cud 
see! . . . I wuz on hoss-back behin’ Cliff, an’ he war 
a-singin’. Then sudden a turkey-buzzar’ riz up 
a-tween the hoss’s hoofs — an’ afore I cud even think 
how bad a sign it wuz, Lem Carmalt an’ two more 
of ’em done fired at us. ... Cliff got one of them 
—an’ then—they shot Cliff—an’ w’en I see him 
layin’ theer so still, I tuk his Win-chester an’ shot 
Bryce Carmalt [Pause —slowly.] An’ then 
Lem Carmalt he fired at me — an’ —I lost my eyes. 
[Simply —as if summing it all up.| An’ thar war 
six boulders on Vengeance Height in our plot, an’ five 
in th’ Carmalts’ plot — an’ me. 

[With a change.) 

That’s why w’en th’ circuit rider asked me t’ give 
him Clay t’ take to school w’en he war ten year old, 
I let him go. That’s why I’ve kep’ him away these 
six years —t’ keep him safe... . [With an outcry 
of stifled grief and loneliness.] D’ yo’ reckon I relish 
my little gran’son t’ be away? D’ yo’ reckon I relish 
t’ live hyar all alone, blin’ an’ helpless? But I’m 
gettin’ old. I cain’t stand things ez I could va 
Clay’s all I got, and I’m scairt fur him — seairt 0’ 
that rattlesnake Lem Carmalt as killed my boys 
Steve an’ Tolliver an’ Cliff an’ tuk away my sight — 
Pmescairy. .. lm scairt. .. . 

Hope [with mountain philosophy]. Clay’s a man. 
He’ll hev t’ take up the war. 

Gram. Yo’re young an’ yo’re hard. Whut d’ 
yo’ know ’bout a war that yo’ kin talk so easy? Yo’ 
hain’t hed twenty years of it. Twenty years back 
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hit begun — twenty years hit hez lasted . . . bitter 
years — dark years. .. . One by one they kem thro’ 
that door. One by one they laid on that pallet an’ I 
bandaged ’em —all but Cliff—an’ one by one they 
died — an’ Cliff he died, too. ... The war! Ef hit 
mus’ go on, lemme die fust, dear Gowd, lemme die 
fust. 

Hope [kneels on floor beside her]. I am young 
an’ hard, an’ I don’ know — I’m sorry, Gram, sorry I 
talked that-a-way. W’y Lem Carmalt hain’t been 
seen hyar fer months. He mus’ be gone away. May- 
be he’s gone fer good. 

Gram [hopefully]. D’ yo’ reckon? 

Hope. I’m shore. 

Gram [raising and embracing the girl]. Oh yo’ air 
a. good, gal, Hope. . . . 1 wish:I could see yo’. 2... 
Yo’ war sech a little thing w’en my eyes saw las’. 
[Pause, while she passes her finger tips over the girl’s 
features.| Yo’ favor yor mammy — but I wish I 
could see! 

[Hope kisses her impulsively.] 

Gram [moved]. Why Hope! 

[Pause.... The owls hoot outside.] 

Gram. Thar’s the owls a-hootin’. [Gently.] Yo’ 
better be a-goin’ back afore hit gits too late. 

Hope [putting some brushwood on the fire]. Kin 
I take th’ lantern? 

Gram. Why shorely. Whut good’s er lantern ter 
me? 

Hope. I'll be over t’morrer. 

Gram. Y’ air always welcome, 

Hope. Night. 

Gram. Night. 


Wil 
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[Hope swings off through the door and to the left. 
The fire burns up a little; Gram hums and spins 
once more. As she does so, Lem Carmalt, a man 
well over six feet tall, a powerful grizzled creature 
in homespun and blue shirt, and carrying a rifle, 
comes to the door with the craft and silence of a 
woodsman, and stands there watching her intently-] 

Gram [stopping suddenly]. Someone’s in this 
room. [Pause.] Who is it? [With increasing un- 
easiness.| I know yo’re thar. Who is it? [Wildly.] 
Who is it, I say? 

Lem [grimly quiet —without moving]. Who d’ 
yo’ reckon hit is? 

Gram [cries out, leaping to her feet}. Lem — 
Carmalt. Lem... Carmalt! 

Lem [sharply]. That thar’s my name, an’ yo’ be 
mighty respec’ful ez how yo’ speak hit. 

Gram [breathless]. Y-yo’—! Y-y-yo’! — How 
dar’ yo’ set foot hyar in my cabin? 

Lem [grimly]. Yo’r door’s open. 

Gram. Hain’t yo’ th’ scum o’ th’ yearth ter kem 
hyar like this, a-knowin’ I’m lone! Whut fer air yo’ 
hyar? 

Lem. Whut fer am I hyar? I’m hyar fer ter 
welcome Clay. 

Gram [mystified]. C-Clay ... he hain’t hyar. 

Lem. I done heerd tell of a young lookin’ stranger 
t’ other side 0’ th’ Gap. Jinny Wilkins — th’ half wit 
_.she said ez he war a-huntin’ quail — an’ he looked 
like Clay. So I kem ter welcome him laike I wel- 
comed three other Gormleys afore him. 

Gram [white to the lips]. Gowd —Gowd! [Sud- 
denly turning to him.) Lem, yo’ said yo’ done killed 
three Gormleys? 
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Lem [proudly]. Yas. Yo’r Tom, he got two of 
ourn, but I got three o’ yo’rn —I did — three — they 
wuz Steve an’ Tolliver an’ Cliff. [Fondling his gun 
stock.] Thar’s the notches. 

Gram [almost beside herself]. Yas.... Am 
thar’s six o’ ourn gone an’ I’m good’s daid. Say 
seven o’ ourn an’ on’y five o’ yo'rn. So far, yor 
side’s ahead, hain’t hit, Lem? 

Lem [grimly toneless]. Waal, I reckon. 

Gram [suddenly]. Lem, let’s call hit off. 

Lem. Whut? 

Gram. The war. I hain’t got many more years 
ter live. Vl soon be gone. Thar’s on’y Clay and 
you lef’. Live out yo’r years, Lem; let him live out 
hisn. [With a struggle.] Il take th’ shame o’ th’ 
Gormleys a-bein’ beaten. Let’s say quits. 

Lem. I swore I wouldn’t put back my rifle-gun 
while thar war a Gormley a-livin’. 

Gram. Then yo’ swore murder. [A movement 
from Lem.] Yas,I said murder. Afore I got r’ligion, 
I didn’ reckon it that-a-way, but shore’s Gowd’s up 
thar a-lookin’ down on us, hit’s murder. D’ yo’ think 
He wants yo’ to keep an oath like that? 

Lem. I said I’d do it, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’. 

Gram. A’ right, an’ suppose yo’ do it. Suppose yo’ 
git Clay th’ way yo’ got th’ uthers; an’ I die too, an’ 
all th’ Gormleys air gone, and yo’re lef’, jes’ yo’, Lem 
Carmalt. Yo’ll sit on’ yo’r chair in front o’ th’ fire, 
and yo’ll hol’ yo’r rifle-gun t’ yo’ an’ feel o’ the four 
notches cut on th’ stock, an’ yo’ think yo’ll be happy 
then, Lem, don’t yo’? Yo’ think yo’ll be happy? 

Lem [transported]. Yas—T’ll be happy. I'll be 
a-restin’ thar an’ a-thinkin’ how I cleaned ’em up. 
Hit’ll be th’ gladdest hour of my life. 
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Gram. Hit’ll be the bitterest, ’cause yo’ll know 
four men is a-standin’ up afore their Maker an’ a- 
pointin’ down ter yo’. Each one of ’em a-p’intin’ t’ yo’ 
and each one a-sayin’, “ Thar’s Lem Carmalt as 
killed me.” An’ thar’ll be thunder an’ lightnin’ in 
yor heart, an’ th’ face o’ Gowd a-burnin’ in yo’r face. 
.. . That’s how yo’ll be happy, Lem. 

Lem. Y’ cain’t move me with that thar talk. I 
know whut I’m a-goin’ ter do. 

Gram [in desperation]. Y’ cain’t git Clay. He’s 
too fur from hyar. 

Lem. I[’l] hunt him out. Should ha’ done it long 
ago. 

Gram [as a last effort]. Ef I cain’t make yo’ listen 
fur th’ sake o’ th’ Word, listen fur th’ sake 0’ yo’r 
pride. Ef yo’ kill Clay, yo’ on’y kill a boy, an’ 
whut’ll th’ mountings say t’ that? [Imploringly.] 
Wait till he’s a man, Lem, wait till he’s a man. 

Lem. Leave him so’s he kin git me? He’s old 
‘enough t’ pull a trigger. [With a hunted look.] 
Somethin’ keeps a-tellin’ me t’ watch out fur him. 
Th’ las’ six months, somethin’ keeps a-sayin’, “ He’ll 
git you onless yo’ git him fust.” So I’m a-goin’ ter 
git him. 

Gram [frantically]. Lem, leave Clay alone. 
Think o’ me, Lem, hev pity on me. Clay’s all I got 
lef’. Hain’t I suffered enough? Hain’t yo’ had satis- 
faction enough? 

Lem [thunderously]. No! An’ I'll never hev 
enough. Ef yo’ve seed yo’r man an’ yor boys die, 
I’ve seed my pap an’ my brothers die — shot down 
by yo’rn. Ef yo’ve been misruble— wot of me — 
a-slinkin’ around on th’ hills like a wild animal — 
a-sleepin’ with my eyes an’ ears open — a-listenin’ t’ 
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ev'ry leaf — a-watchin’ ev’ry shadder. Gowd, th’ life 
I’ve hed! 

Gram. Not in th’ las’ six years. 

Lem. Wall, hit’s beginnin’ again, an’ I cain’t rest. 
But w’en th’ Gormleys is done, then I’]] rest well. 

Gram [shrieking with rage]. Ef I could only git 
yo’ myself. . . . Ef I could only see long enough fur 
one shot at yo’r pizen heart! 

Lem. Yo’ll never glint ‘long th’ sights of a gun 
bar’! again, y’ ol’ she devil. 

Gram [facing him—her eyes upturned]. Hain’t 
yo’ proud o’ yo’r wuk! Look at hit — look 
[Taking hold of him and thrusting her blind face into 
his eyes.| Now th’ nex’ time yo’ sight along yo’r gun 
— ’stead 0’ seein’ Clay, see these eyes in front 0’ yo’. 
See ’em always— in yo’r cabin, an’ w’en yo’ go out 
— in th’ darkness an’ th’ rain an’ th’ bright sunlight 
an’ in mornin’ an’ at night — always in front 0’ yo’. 
And w’en yo’r finger teches th’ trigger feel hit slippy 
with th’ blood o’ th’ men yo’r murderin’ han’s hev 
killed, an’ shoot wide o’ the mark, Lem, shoot wide 
o’ the mark. 

Lem [savagely]. Shet up, I say. Hold yo’r jaw. 

Gram [borne along]. An’ now git out of hyar. 
A Carmalt yo’ air, an’ a Carmalt yo’ll die — a polecat 
like all th’ uther polecats — yo’r kin. 

Lem [furiously]. Yo’ leave my name alone or 
by —— 

Gram [scornfully]. Why don’ yo’ shoot? I ain’t 
afeerd 0’ yo’. 

Lem [with a rough push rather than blow, sending 
her sprawling onto the floor]. Yo’ hain’t wuth 
shootin’. [At the door — quietly.] An’ look hyar — 
ef I ketch yo’ out on th’ trail, I’ll jes’ finish the work 
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I begun six years ago. [In his grimly quiet, almost 
colorless, tone.]| Blin’ ol’ cat. [He goes out.] 

[Gasping and quaking with excitement, and with 
marticulate cries of pain and impotent rage, Gram 
rises, hurries as quickly as she can to the door, 
bangs it to and bars it, and puts up the wooden 
shutters and bars them. As she is moving away 
from them to the table, she throws her head back as 
if listening to something overhead. The trap door 
opens, and the face of a dark-haired boy appears in 
the opening. | 

Clay [softly, at the trap door]. Gram. 

Gram [to herself]. Hit hain’t true. I’m jes’ a- 
hearin’ hit. 

Clay. Gram, don’ yo’ hear me? 

[He hurries down the ladder. A tall, handsome 
young boy of sixteen, in corduroys — a rifle slung over 
his shoulder. He carries a few quail and some wild 
flowers. ] 

Gram [overjoyed, yet not believing her senses]. 
Is it—Is it?... 

Clay. Yas, Gram. 

Gram. Hit’s Clay! 

Clay. Yas, hit’s me. 

Gram [embracing him]. My boy, my little boy 
Clay — my little boy Clay. 

Clay [importantly]. I’m not little enny more, 
Gram. 

Gram [smiling]. Shorely not. Yo’re quite a 
man. 

Clay [pleased. Slips off his rifle and puts rt upon 
the table]. Yas ... an’ I reckoned ’twas ’bout time 
I got home t’ do somethin’ fur yo’. So I borreyed 
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the circuit rider’s ol’ critter Colonel — funniest ol’ 
hoss y’ ever did see — an’ I tuk my rifle-gun and kem 
over th’ hills. Look what I’ve brought yo’. 

Gram [touching them]. Some pa’tridges. 

Clay. Yas. Y’ought ter see me shoot ’em. Plink 
—on th’ wing too—an’ they drap daid. Circuit 
rider sed ef I knew my Bible’s well’s I knew how 
t? shoot, I’d be better off. But I tol’ him shootin’ 
come natch’l an’ th’ Bible didn’t. [Pleasantly.] 
Hyar’s white everlastin’, an’ some evenin’ primroses, 
I found on th’ way. They looked laike drops 0’ 
snow an’ yeller sunshine on th’ black mountains. 
[Remembering her blindness.| Oh! 

Gram. Don’ mind, Clay. I like ter know w’en 
things look purty. But how’d yo’ get in? 

Clay. I wanted to surprise yo’, so I tethered ol’ 
Colonel down in th’ dip—and come over my ol’ 
secret trail, and up through the holler tree jes’ outside 
thar — an’ ’cross th’ branch right into th’ lof’ window. 
Oh, it’s gran’ gettin’ back into th’ hills and among 
the pines again. 

Gram. Don’ yo’ want somethin’ t’ eat? 

Clay. No. I stopped at th’ Wilkins cabin, an’ ol’ 
man Wilkins he give me somethin’ t’ eat. 

Gram [fear gripping her as she thinks of Lem]. 
Did Jinny Wilkins see yo’? 

Clay. Yas—o’ course — but wherefo’ yo’ say it 
that-a-way —“ Jinny Wilkins”? 

Gram. Why, I done said it nachally. I don’t 
mean nuthin’ by it. . . . Come hyar, Clay — set be- 
side me and tell me whut yo’ve larned. Kin yo’ 
read an’ write some? 

Clay [troubled]. Yas— but I ain’t thinkin’ ’bout 
thet. What makes yo’ ac’ so quare, Gram? 
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Gram. Nuthin’, nuthin’ ’t all. What’s quare, ex- 
cept bein’ so glad t’ see yo’. 

Clay. Yo’ don’ ac’ glad. Yo’ ac’ scairt like. 

Gram. Why should I be scairt? 

Clay. I dunno. [Looks round puzzled.] Why’d yo’ 
bar th’ doors an’ winders? People in th’ mountains 
don’ bar their doors. 

Gram [evasiwely]. I’m lone. Somebody might 
come in. 

Clay [suspiciously]. I thought I seen somebody 
go out’n that door when I was a-comin’ over my ol’ 
trail. I caught sight o’ his shadder. Who was it, 
Grsmy 5 oc 

Gram. Jes’ ol’ man Tavender. 

Clay. Seemed bigger’n ol’ man Tavender. 

Gram [with dignity]. I1 said ’t war ol’ man 
Tavender, Clay. 

Clay [sullenly]. Maybe I was wrong, but hit 
didn’ seem like —— 

[The far scream of a horse in pain breaks his 
speech. | 

Clay. What’s that? Why, hit’s ol’ Colonel. Pore 
critter, he’s hurt hisself. 

[He starts for the door.] 

Gram [terror-stricken]. Hit hain’t Colonel, Clay. 

Clay. -Y es; (tis. 

Gram. No, ’tain’t, Clay. I tell ye ’tain’t—I 
know. 

Clay [positively]. He’s hurt — yo’ cain’t fergit the 
screamin’ of a hoss once yo’ve heard it. I know 
that’s Colonel. 

Gram. Don’t go, Clay. 

Clay. Why not? 

Gram. Somebody’s a-hurtin’ him a-purpose. 
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Clay [smiling]. Why, who’d hurt a hoss a-pur- 
pose — ’less it was a Carma [The truth dawns 
on him —slowly.|] It’s Lem Carmalt! 

Gram [after a pause — slowly]. Yas, Clay. He’s 
been hyar t’night. He’s a-waitin’ t’ kill yo’. 

Clay. Hyar! Lem Carmalt hyar! An’ now he’s 
hurtin’ that pore ol’ beast [He goes for his rifle. 
Gram seizes him.| Lemme go— lemme go, I say. 
I got to git that thar snake. 

Gram. Don’ go, Clay; fur my sake, don’ go. Lem 
an’ his hev taken all I hed. He’ll take you now. 

Clay. I jes’ pint blank got tuh go, Gram. 

Gram [beseechingly]. Listen to me, Clay. I need 
yo’, Clay. I’m ol’—so ol’ —so full of sorrers. Don’ 
make it wuss fur me. . . . Don’ go— my boy — my 
own boy — don’ go. 

Clay. I'll do ennything else fur yo’, Gram, but this 
I cain’t. 

Gram. He’ll kill yo’ th’ way he killed th’ others, 
an’ they'll lay yo’ on that thar pallet th’ way they 
laid the [Breaks off — pushing the vision away 
from her.] I couldn’ stan’ hit, Clay. Hit would kill 
me. I cain’t stand hit no more. The war’s broke me. 
Ef I lose you, whut’ll I hev left? Think o’ me, Clay, 
think 0’ me. 

Clay. I do think 0’ yo’,Gram. What good ’d I be 
t’ yo’ ef ye knowed I war a coward? 

Gram. I won’t never think it. 

Clay. Then all Vengeance Height’ll think it, and 
that won’t save me nuther. Coward or no, ef I stay 
here or no, he’ll kill me fust chance he gits. I got 
t’ take my chance with him. I jes haff ter do it. 

Gram. Wait — wait — a leetle while — jes’ a leetle 
while. He’s a man growed, born an’ raised on these 
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mountings. He knows ev’ry stone an’ bresh. You’ve 
been away. Wait till yo’ve got a better chance 
*gainst him. 

Clay [proudly]. I kin shoot ’s good ’s him. 

Gram. Hain’t all yo’ larnin’ teached yo’ better’n 
t’ go out a-shootin’ an’ a-bein’ shot at? 

Clay [civilization dropping from him]. Whut’s 
larnin’ w’en yo’ got t’ kill a man? 

[Gram suddenly snatches his rifle and stands with 
her back to the door.] 

Gram. Yo’re not a-goin’. 

Clay. I’m not a-goin’ that-a-way, but the way I 
kem. Ill creep through th’ lof’ winder an’ down th’ 
holler tree an’ thro’ the grass lik’ a snake. I'd be 
willin’ t’ be a snake t’ get him. 

Gram [frantically]. Yo’re not a-goin’, I say. 

Clay [with a new dignity]. Thar’s a Carmalt out 
thar, Gram. 

Gram. Yas. 

Clay. Yo’ know what they-uns done t’ us. 

Gram [the word being wrung from her]. Ya-a-s. 

Clay. Yo’ killed one of ’em yo’self. 

Gram. Y-a-s.° 

Clay. Then gimme that rifle-gun an’ tell me t’ go 
th’ way y’ tol’ yo’r sons ter go 

Gram [after an intense inward struggle, straightens 
out —and gives him the rifle]. Yo’ air the son of | 
my sons. Go, an’ Gowd keep yo’ eye clar an’ yo'r 
han’ steady. [He mounts the ladder and disappears. | 
[The moment after he has left the room, Gram flings 
out her arms and uncontrollably breaks into passion- 
ate prayer.| Gowd A’mighty, save him from th’ hand 
o’ that mis’ruble houn’ a-waitin’ fer him in th’ dusk o’ 
this night. Don’ let him pay in his young innercence 
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fer the sins o’ his fathers, fer th’ enemies they made, 
fer the blood they shed. Here ’m I —an ol’, helpless 
woman — but don’ cast me off — oh Lord — listen t’ 
me in my trubble an’ hev marcy on me. Take me 
’stead o’ him, O Lord. I ain’t wuth a mite, but his 
whole life’s ahead, an’ he’s got larnin’ — what cain’t 
he do? I ain’t selfish ’nuff t’ want him an’ me both 
spared. Ef it mus’ be one t’ be tooken t’night, Lord 
Gowd A’mighty, let it be me! 

[Two shots ring out. A third one follows, and 
after a pause a fourth... Gram rushes to the door, 
flings back the bar, throws the door open, and wildly 
calls, “ Clay — Clay — Clay!” 

Receiving no answer she breaks down utterly. Her 
frame shaking with sobs, she walks to the couch, 
turns down the bear robe and the blankets, and ar- 
ranges 1t as if to receive a wounded man. Then she 
feels her way to the table, reaches up to the hanging 
shelf, takes down a broad roll of linen, and stands 
there tearing it into bandages. The tears rolling 
down her cheeks, she murmurs, “ Clay, Clay.”] 

Clay [now a pale, stern man, comes to the doorway 
from the right]. I done got him, Gram. He’s daid. 

Gram [throwing out her arms, beating her hands 
together, and in infinite pride, satisfaction, and ecstasy 
raising her shrill song of triumph]. He’s daid — he’s 
daid — Lem Carmalt’s daid. My Clay, he killed him. 
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A MARRIAGE PROPOSAL 


Scene: The reception-room in Tschubukov’s coun- 
try home, Russia. Tschubukov is discovered as the 
curtain rises. 


[Enter Lomov, wearing a dress-suit.] 


Tschubukov [going toward him and greeting him]. 
Who is this I see? My dear fellow! Ivan Vas- 
siliyitch! I’m so glad to see you! [Shakes hands.] 
But this is a surprise! How are you? 

Lomov. Thank you! And how are you? 

Tschubukov. Oh, so-so, my friend. Please sit 
down. It isn’t right to forget one’s neighbor. But 
tell me, why all this ceremony? Dress clothes, white 
gloves and all? Are you on your way to some en- 
gagement, my good fellow? 

Lomov. No, I have no engagement except with 
you, Stepan Stepanovitch. 

Tschubukov. But why in evening clothes, my 
friend? This isn’t New Year’s! 

Lomov. You see, it’s simply this, that — [Com- 
posing himself.| I have come to you, Stepan Stepano- 
vitch, to trouble you with a request. It is not the 
first time I have had the honor of turning to you 
for assistance, and you have always, that is —I beg 
your pardon, I am a bit excited! I'll take a drink 
of water first, dear Stepan Stepanovitch. [He drinks. | 

Tschubukov [aside]. He’s come to borrow money! 
I won’t give him any! [ To Lomov.] What is it, then, 
my dear Lomov? 
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‘LLomov. You see —dear—Stepanovitch, pardon 
me, Stepan — Stepan — dearvitch — I mean —I am 
terribly nervous, as you will be so good as to see — ! 
What I mean to say — you are the only one who can 
help me, though I don’t deserve it, and — and I have 
no right whatever to make this request of you. 

Tschubukov. Oh, don’t beat about the bush, my 
dear fellow. Tell me! 

Lomov. Immediately —in a moment. Here it is, 
then: I have come to ask for the hand of your 
daughter, Natalia Stepanovna. 

Tschubukov [joyfully]. Angel! Ivan Vassiliyitch! 
Say that once again! I didn’t quite hear it! 

Lomoy. I have the honor to beg 

Tschubukov [interrupting]. My dear, dear man! 
I am so happy that everything is so — everything! 
[Embraces and kisses him.] This has been my dear- 
est dream. [He represses a tear.| And I have al- 
ways loved you, my dear fellow, as my own son! 
May God give you His blessings and His grace and 
—I always wanted it to happen. But why am I 
standing here like a blockhead? I am completely 
dumbfounded with pleasure, completely dumbfounded. 
My whole heart—! Ill call Natalia 

Lomov. Dear Stepan Stepanovitch, what do you 
think? May I hope for Natalia Stepanovna’s ac- 
ceptance? 

Tschubukov. Really! A fine boy like you— and 
you think she won’t accept on the minute? Lovesick 
as a cat and all that—! [He goes out, right.] 

Lomov. I’m cold. My body is trembling as though 
I were going to take an examination! But the chief 
thing is to settle matters! If a person meditates too 
much, or hesitates, or talks about it, waits for an 
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ideal or true love, and all that, he never gets it. Brrr! 
It’s cold! Natalia is an excellent housekeeper, not 
bad-looking, well educated — what more could I ask? 
I’m so excited my ears are roaring! [He drinks 
water.| Remain a bachelor? Never! In the first 
place, I’m thirty-five — a critical age, you might say. 
In the second place, I must live a well-regulated life. 
I have a weak heart, continual palpitations, and I 
am very sensitive and always getting excited. My 
lips begin to tremble and the pulse in my right temple 
throbs terribly. But the worst of all is sleep! I 
hardly lie down and begin to doze before something 
in my left side begins to pull and tug, and something 
begins to hammer in my left shoulder— and in my 
head, too! I jump up like a madman, walk about a 
little, lie down again, but the moment I fall asleep 
I have a terrible cramp in my side. And so it is all 
night long! 

[Enter Natalia Stepanovna.| 

Natalia. Ah! It’s you. Papa said to go in: 
there was a dealer in there who’d come to buy some- 
thing. Good afternoon, Ivan Vassiliyitch. 

Lomov. Good day, my dear Natalia Stepanovna. 

Natalia. You must pardon me for wearing my 
apron and this old dress: we are working to-day. 
Why haven’t you come to see us oftener? You’ve 
not been here for so long! Sit down. [They sit 
down.] Won’t you have something to eat? 

Lomov. Thank you, I have just had lunch. 

Natalia. Smoke, do, there are the matches. To- - 
day it is beautiful and only yesterday it rained so 
hard that the workmen couldn’t do a stroke of work. 
How much have you cut? Think of it! I was so 
anxious that I had the whole field mowed, and now 
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I’m sorry I did it, because I’m afraid the hay will 
rot. It would have been better if I had waited. But 
what on earth is this? You are in evening clothes! 
The latest cut! Are you on your way to a ball? 
And you seem to be looking better, too —really. 
Why are you dressed up so gorgeously? 

Lomov [excited]. You see, my dear Natalia Step- 
anovna — it’s simply this: I have decided to ask you 
to listen to me — of course it will be a surprise, and 
indeed you'll be angry, but I— [Aside.] How fear- 
fully cold it is! 

Natalia. What is it? [A pause.] Well? 

Lomov. I'll try to be brief. My dear Natalia 
Stepanovna, as you know, for many years, since my 
childhood, I have had the honor to know your family. 
My poor aunt and her husband, from whom, as you 
know, I inherited the estate, always had the greatest 
respect for your father and your poor mother. The 
Lomovs and the Tschubukovs have been for decades 
on the friendliest, indeed the closest, terms with each 
other, and furthermore my property, as you know, 
adjoins your own. If you will be so good as to re- 
member, my meadows touch your birch woods. 

Natalia. Pardon the interruption. You said “ my 
meadows ” — but are they yours? 

Lomov. Yes, they belong to me. 

Natalia. What nonsense! The meadows belong 
to us—not to you! . 

Lomov. No, to me! Now, my dear Natalia 
Stepanovna! 

Natalia. Well, that is certainly news to me. How 
do they belong to you? 

Lomov. How? I am speaking of the meadows 


lying between your birch woods and my brick-earth. 
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Natalia. Yes, exactly. They belong to us. 

Lomov. No, you are mistaken, my dear Natalia 
Stepanovna, they belong to me. 

Natalia. Try to remember exactly, Ivan Vassili- 
yitch. Is it so long ago that you inherited them? 

Lomov. Long ago! As far back as I can remem- 
ber they have always belonged to us. 

Natalia. But that isn’t true. You'll pardon my 
saying so. 

Lomov. It is all a matter of record, my dear 
Natalia Stepanovna. It is true that at one time the 
title to the meadows was disputed, but now everyone 
knows they belong to me. There is no room for dis- 
cussion. Be so good as to listen: my aunt’s grand- 
mother put these meadows, free from all costs, into 
the hands of your father’s grandfather’s peasants for 
a certain time while they were making bricks for my 
grandmother. These people used the meadows free 
of cost for about forty years, living there as they 
would on their own property. Later, however, 
when 

Natalia. There’s not a word of truth in that! My 
grandfather, and my great-grandfather, too, knew 
that their estate reached back to the swamp, so that 
the meadows belong to us. What further discussion 
can there be? I can’t understand it. It is really most 
annoying. 

Lomov. I'll show you the papers, Natalia Step- 
anovna. 

Natalia. No, either you are joking, or trying to 
lead me into a discussion. We have owned this 
property for nearly three hundred years, and now 
all at once we hear that it doesn’t belong to us. Ivan 
Vassiliyitch, you will pardon me, but I really can’t 
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believe my ears. So far as I am concerned, the 
meadows are worth very little. In all they don’t 
contain more than five acres and are worth only a 
few hundred roubles, say three hundred, but the in- 
justice of the thing is what affects me. Say what 
you will, I can’t bear injustice. 

Lomov. Only listen until I have finished, please! 
The peasants of your respected father’s grandfather, 
as I have already had the honor to tell you, baked 
bricks for my grandmother. My aunt’s grandmother 
wished to do them a favor 

Natalia. Grandfather! Grandmother! Aunt! I 
know nothing about them. All I know is that the 
meadows belong to us, and that ends the matter. 

Lomov. No, they belong to me! 

Natalia. And if you keep on explaining it for two 
days, and put on five suits of evening clothes, the 
meadows are still ours, ours, ours! I don’t want to 
take your property, but I refuse to give up what be- 
longs to us! 

Lomov. Natalia Stepanovna, I don’t need the 
meadows, I am only concerned with the principle. 
If you are agreeable, I beg of you, accept them as a 
gift from me! 

Natalia. But I can give them to you, because they 
belong to me! This is very peculiar, Ivan Vas- 
siliyitch! Until now we have considered you as a 
good neighbor and a good friend; only last year we 
lent you our threshing machine so that we couldn’t 
thresh until November, and now you treat us like 
thieves! You offer to give me my own land. Excuse 
me, but neighbors don’t treat each other that way. 
In my opinion, it’s a very low trick—to speak 
frankly 
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Lomov. According to you I’m a usurper, then, am 
I? My dear lady, I have never appropriated other 
people’s property, and I shall permit no one to accuse 
me of such a thing! [He goes quickly to the bottle 
and drinks water.| The meadows are mine! 

Natalia. That’s not the truth! They are mine! 

Lomov. Mine! 

Natalia. Eh? Ill prove it to you! This after- 
noon I’ll send my reapers into the meadows. 

Lomov. W—h—a—t? 

Natalia. My reapers will be there to-day! 

Lomov. And I'll chase them off! 

Natalia. If you dare! 

Lomov. The meadows are mine, you understand? 
Mine! 

Natalia. Really, you needn’t scream so! If you 
want to scream and snort and rage you may do it at 
home, but here please keep yourself within the limits 
of common decency. 

Lomov. My dear lady, if it weren’t that I were 
suffering from palpitation of the heart and hammer- 
ing of the arteries in my temples, I would deal with 
you very differently! [In a loud voice.] The meadows 
belong to me! 

Natalia. Us! 

Lomov. Me! 

[Enter Tschubukov, right.] 

Tschubukov. What’s going on here? What is he 
yelling about? 

Natalia. Papa, please tell this gentleman to whom 
the meadows belong, to us or to him? 

Tschubukov [to Lomov]. My dear fellow, the 
meadows are ours. 

Lomov. But, merciful heavens, Stepan Stepano- 
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vitch, how do you make that out? You at least 
might be reasonable. My aunt’s grandmother gave 
the use of the meadows free of cost to your grand- 
father’s peasants; the peasants lived on the land for 
forty years and used it as their own, but later 
when —— 

Tschubukov. Permit me, my dear friend. You 
forget that your grandmother’s peasants never paid, 
because there had been a lawsuit over the meadows, 
and everyone knows that the meadows belong to us. 
You haven’t looked at the map. 

Lomov. I'll prove to you they belong to me! 

Tschubukov. Don’t try to prove it, my dear fellow. 

Lomov. I will! 

Tschubukov. My good fellow, what are you shriek- 
ing about? You can’t prove anything by yelling, you 
know. I don’t ask for anything that belongs to you, 
nor do I intend to give up anything of my own. Why 
should I? If it has gone so far, my dear man, that 
you really intend to claim the meadows, I’d rather 
give them to the peasants than to you, and I certainly 
shall! 

Lomov. I can’t believe it! By what right can you 
give away property that doesn’t belong to you? 

Tschubukov. Really, you must allow me to decide 
what I am to do with my own land! I’m not accus- 
tomed, young man, to have people address me in that 
tone of voice. I, young man, am twice your age, and 
I beg you to address me with respect. 

Lomov. No! No! You think I’m a fool! You're 
making fun of me! You call my property yours and 
then expect me to stand quietly by and talk to you 
like a human being. That isn’t the way a good 
neighbor behaves, Stepan Stepanovitch! You are no 
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neighbor, you’re no better than a_land-grabber. 
That’s what you are! 

Tschubukov. Wh—at? What did he say? 

Natalia. Papa, send the reapers into the meadows 
this minute! 

Tschubukov [to Lomov]. What was that you said, 
sir? 

Natalia. The meadows belong to us and I won't 
give them up! I won’t give them up! I won’t give 
them up! 

Lomov. We'll see about that! Ill prove in court 
that they belong to me. 

Tschubukov. In court! You may sue in court, sir, 
if you like! Oh, I know you, you are only waiting to 
find an excuse to go to law! You’re an intriguer, 
that’s what you are! Your whole family were, always 
looking for quarrels. The whole lot! 

Lomov. Kindly refrain from insulting my family. 
The entire race of Lomov has always been honorable! 
And never has one been brought to trial for em- 
bezzlement, as your dear uncle was! 

Tschubukov. And the whole Lomov family were 
insane! 

Natalia. Every one of them! 

Tschubukov. Your grandmother was a dipsoma- 
niac, and the younger aunt, Nastasia Michailovna, 
ran off with an architect. 

Lomov. And your mother limped. [He puts his 
hand over his heart.| Oh, my side pains! My 
temples are bursting! Lord in Heaven! Water! 

Tschubukov. And your dear father was a gambler 
—and a glutton! 

Natalia. And your aunt was a gossip like few 
others! 
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Lomov. And you are an intriguer. Oh, my heart! 
And it’s an open secret that you cheated at the elec- 
tions —my eyes are blurred! Where is my hat? 

Natalia. Oh, how low! Liar! Disgusting thing! 

Lomov. Where’s the hat—? My heart! Where 
shall I go? Where is the door —? Oh — it seems — 
as though I were dying! I can’t—my legs won't 
hold me—— [Goes to the door.] 

Tschubukov [following him]. May you _ never 
darken my door again! 

Natalia. Bring your suit to court! We'll see! . 

[Lomov staggers out, center.] 

Tschubukov [angrily]. The devil! 

Natalia. Such a good-for-nothing! And then they 
talk about being good neighbors! 

Tschubukov. Loafer! Scarecrow! Monster! 

Natalia. A swindler like that takes over a piece 
of property that doesn’t belong to him and then dares 
to argue about it! 

Tschubukov. And to think that this fool dares to 
make a proposal of marriage! 

Natalia. What? A proposal of marriage? 

Tschubukov. Why, yes! He came here to make 
you a proposal of marriage. 

Natalia. Why didn’t you tell me that before? 

Tschubukov. That’s why he had on his evening 
clothes! The poor fool! 

Natalia. Proposal for me? Oh! [Falls into an 
armchair and groans.| Bring him back! Bring him 
back! 

Tschubukov. Bring whom back? 

Natalia. Faster, faster, I’m sinking! Bring him 
back! [She becomes hysterical.]} 

Tschubukov. What is it? What’s wrong with you? 
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[His hands to his head.] I’m cursed with bad luck! 
I'll shoot myself! Ill hang myself! 

Natalia. I’m dying! Bring him back! 

Tschubukov. Bah! In a minute! Don’t baw!l! 
[He rushes out, center.] 

Natalia [groaning]. What have they done to me? 
Bring him back! Bring him back! 

Tschubukov [comes running in]. He’s coming at 
once! The devil take him! Ugh! Talk to him your- 
self, I can’t. 

Natalia [groaning]. Bring him back! 

Tschubukov. He’s coming, I tell you! Oh, Lord! 
What a task it is to be the father of a grown daughter! 
Tl cut my throat! I really will cut my throat! 
We've argued with the fellow, insulted him, and now 
we’ve thrown him out! — and you did it all, you! 

Natalia. No, you! You haven’t any manners, you 
are brutal! If it weren’t for you, he wouldn’t have 
gone! 

Tschubukov. Oh, yes, I’m to blame! If I shoot or 
hang myself, remember yow’ll be to blame. You 
forced me to it! You! [Lomov appears in the door- 
way.|] There, talk to him yourself! [He goes out.] 

Lomov. Terrible palpitation! — My leg is lamed! 
My side hurts me —— 

Natalia. Pardon us, we were angry, Ivan Vas- 
siliyitch. I remember now — the meadows really be- 
long to you. 

Lomov. My heart is beating terribly! My mead- 
ows — my eyelids tremble— [They sit down.] We 
were wrong. It was only the principle of the thing 
—the property isn’t worth much to me, but the prin- 
ciple is worth a great deal. 

_ Natalia. Exactly, the principle! Let us talk about 
something else. 
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Lomov. Because I have proofs that my aunt’s 
grandmother had, with the peasants of your good 
father 

Natalia. Enough, enough. [Aside.] I don’t know 
how to begin. [To Lomov.] Are you going hunting 
soon? 

Lomov. Yes, heath-cock shooting, respected Na- 
talia Stepanovna. I expect to begin after the har- 
vest. Oh, did you hear? My dog, Ugadi, — you 
know him — limps! 

Natalia. What a shame! How did that happen? 

Lomov. I don’t know. Perhaps it’s a dislocation, 
or maybe he was bitten by some other dog. [He 
sighs.] The best dog I ever had —to say nothing 
of his price! I paid Mironov a hundred and twenty- 
five roubles for him. 

Natalia. That was too much to pay, Ivan Vas- 
siliyitch. 

Lomov. In my opinion it was very cheap. A won- 
derful dog! 

Natalia. Papa paid eighty-five roubles for his 
Otkatai, and Otkatai is much better than your Ugadi! 

Lomov. Really? Otkatai is better than Ugadi? 
What an idea. [He laughs.] Otkatai better than 
Ugadi! 

Natalia. Of course he is better. It is true Otkatai 
is still young; he isn’t full-grown yet, but in the pack 
or on the leash with two or three, there is no better 
than he, even 

Lomov. I really beg your pardon, Natalia Step- 
anovna, but you quite overlooked the fact that he 
has a short lower jaw, and a dog with a short lower 
jaw can’t snap. 

Natalia. Short lower jaw? That’s the first time 
I ever heard that! 
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Lomoyv. I assure you, his lower Jaw is shorter than 
the upper. 

Natalia. Have you measured it? 

Lomov. I have measured it. He is good at run- 
ning, though. 

Natalia. In the first place, our Otkatai is pure- 
bred, a full-blooded son of Sapragavas and Stame- 
skis, and as for your mongrel, nobody could ever 
figure out his pedigree; he’s old and ugly, and as 
skinny as an old hag. 

Lomov. Old, certainly! I wouldn’t take five of 
your Otkatais for him! Ugadi is a dog and Otkatai 
is —it is laughable to argue about it! Dogs like 
your Otkatai can be found by the dozens at any dog 
dealers, a whole pound-full! 

Natalia. Ivan Vassiliyitch, you are very contrary 
to-day. First our meadows belong to you and then 
Ugadi is better than Otkatai. I don’t like it when 
a person doesn’t say what he really thinks. You 
know perfectly well that Otkatai is a hundred times 
better than your silly Ugadi. What makes you keep 
on saying he isn’t? 

Lomov. I can see, Natalia Stepanovna, that you 
consider me either a blind man or a fool. But at 
least you may as well admit that Otkatai has a short 
lower jaw! 

Natalia. It isn’t so! 

Lomov. Yes, a short lower jaw! 

Natalia [loudly]. It’s not so! 

Lomov. What makes you scream, my dear lady? 

Natalia. What makes you talk such nonsense? 
It’s disgusting! It is high time that Ugadi was shot, 
and yet you compare him with Otkatai! 

Lomov. Pardon me, but I can’t carry on this argu- 
ment any longer. I have palpitation of the heart! 
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Natalia. I have always noticed that the hunters 
who do the most talking know the least about hunt- 
ing. 

Lomov. My dear lady, I beg of you to be still. 
My heart is bursting! [He shouts.] Be still! 

Natalia. I won't be still until you admit that 
Otkatai is better! 

[Enter Tschubukov.] 

Tschubukov. Well, has it begun again? 

Natalia. Papa, say frankly, on your honor, which 
dog is better: Otkatai or Ugadi? 

Lomoyv. Stepan Stepanovitch, I beg of you, just 
answer this: has your dog a short lower jaw or not? 
Yes or no? 

Tschubukov. And what if he has? Is it of such 
importance? There is no better dog in the whole 
country. 

Lomov. My Ugadi is better. Tell the truth, now! 

Tschubukov. Don’t get so excited, my dear fellow! 
Permit me. Your Ugadi certainly has his good points. 
He is from a good breed, has a good stride, strong 
haunches, and so forth. But the dog, if you really 
want to know it, has two faults; he is old and he has 
a short lower jaw. 

Lomov. Pardon me, I have palpitation of the 
heart! —Let us keep to facts—just remember in 
Maruskin’s meadows, my Ugadi kept ear to ear with 
the Count Rasvachai and your dog. 

Tschubukov. He was behind, because the Count 
struck him with his whip. 

Lomov. Quite right. All the other dogs were on 
the fox’s scent, but Otkatai found it necessary to bite 
a sheep. 

Tschubukov. That isn’t so! —I am sensitive about 
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that and beg you to stop this argument. He struck 
him because everybody looks on a strange dog of 
good blood with envy. Even you, sir, aren’t free from 
the sin. No sooner do you find a dog better than 
Ugadi than you begin to — this, that — his, mine — 
and so forth! I remember distinctly. 

Lomov. I remember something, too! 

Tschubukov [mimicking him]. I remember some- 
thing, too! What do you remember? 

Lomov. Palpitation! My leg is lame — I can’t —— 

Natalia. Palpitation! What kind of hunter are 
you? You ought to stay in the kitchen by the stove 
and wrestle with the potato peelings, and not go fox- 
hunting! Palpitation! 

Tschubukov. Yes, what kind of hunter are you? 
A man with your diseases ought to stay at home and 
not jolt around in the saddle. If you were a hunt- 
er —! But you only ride round in order to find out 
about other people’s dogs, and make trouble for every- 
one. I am sensitive! Let’s drop the subject. Be- 
sides, you’re no hunter. 

Lomov. And are you a hunter? You only ride 
around to flatter the Count!— My heart! You 
intriguer! Swindler! 

Tschubukov. And what of it? [Shouting.] Be 
still! 

Lomov. Intriguer! 

Tschubukov. Baby! Puppy! Walking drug-store! 

Lomov. Old rat! Oh, I know you! 

Tschubukov. Be still! Or I’ll shoot you — with 
my worst gun, like a partridge! Fool! Loafer! 

Lomov. ‘Everyone knows that — oh, my heart! — 
that your poor late wife beat you. My leg — my 
temples — Heavens — I’m dying — | — 
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Tschubukov. And your housekeeper wears the 
trousers in your house! 

Lomov. Here — here — there —there —my heart 
has burst! My shoulder is torn apart. Where is my 
shoulder? I’m dying! [He falls into a chair.] The 
doctor! [Faints.] 

Tschubukov. Baby! Half-baked clam! Fool! 

Natalia. Nice sort of hunter you are! You can’t 
even sit on a horse. [Yo Tschubukov.] Papa, what’s 
the matter with him? [She screams.] Ivan Vassili- 
yitch! He is dead! 

Lomov. I’m ill! I can’t breathe! Air! 

Natalia. He is dead! [She shakes Lomov in the 
chair.] Ivan Vassiliyitch! What have we done! He 
is dead! [She sinks into a chair.| The doctor — 
doctor! [She goes into hysterics.] 

Tschubukov. Ah-h! What is it? What’s the 
matter with you? 

Natalia [groaning]. He’s dead! — Dead! 

Tschubukov. Who is dead? Who? [Looking at 
Lomov.] Yes, he is dead! Good Lord! Water! The 
doctor! [Holding the glass to Lomov’s lips.| Drink! 
No, he won’t drink! He’s dead! What a terrible 
situation! Why didn’t I shoot myself? Why have 
I never cut my throat? What am I waiting for now? 
Only give me a knife! Give me a pistol! [Lomov 
moves.| He’s coming to! Drink some water — 
there! 

Lomov. Sparks! Mists! Where am I? 

Tschubukov. Get married! Quick, and then go to 
the devil! She’s willing! [He joins the hands of 
Lomov and Natalia.] She’s agreed! Only leave me 
in peace! 

Lomov. Wh—what? [Getting wp.] Whom? 
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Tschubukov. She’s willing! Well? Kiss each 
other and — the devil take you both! 

Natalia [groans]. He lives! Yes, yes, I’m will- 
ing! 

Tschubukov. Kiss each other! 

Lomov. Eh? Whom? [Natalia and Lomov kiss.] 
Very nice—! Pardon me, but what is this for? Oh, 
yes, I understand! My heart—sparks—I am 
happy, Natalia Stepanovna. [He kisses her hand.] 
My leg is lame! 

Natalia. I’m happy, too! 

Tschubukov. Ah-h! A load off my _ shoulders! 
Ah-h! 

Natalia. And now at least you'll admit that Ugadi 
is worse than Otkatai! 

Lomov. Better! 

Natalia. Worse! 

Tschubukov. Now the domestic joys have begun. 
— Champagne! 

Lomov. Better! 

Natalia. Worse, worse, worse! 

Tschubukov [trying to drown them out]. Cham- 
pagne, champagne! 
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A PIPE OF PEACH 


The Terrills’ dining-room, low-ceiled, and panelled 
in dark woods, is lighted by many candles, held in 
brass candlesticks of every conceivable age and coun- 
try. They adorn the table, the buffet, the sideboard, 
the mantel, and are placed at intervals on a shelf 
which runs around the room, where they stand be- 
tween pieces of antique and more or less perfectly 
preserved china, and strange Oriental, Russian, and 
Hungarian brasses. The brass and irons in the fire- 
place date back four generations, as does the warm- 
ing-pan hanging near them. The polished ftoors are 
covered with rare Eastern rugs, and everything about 
the room betokens the enthusiastic collector. The 
dining-table, on the left, is daintily equipped, and on 
a small writing-table, on the right, stand a desk tele- 
phone, lighted candles, and a brass jar of twisted 
paper spills. A wide doorway at the back, on the 
right, discloses the divans, lownging chairs, pipe- 
racks, and other comfortable paraphernalia of the 
smoking-room beyond. Another doorway, at the 
back on the left, leads to the hall, and a third door, 
on the left, to the butler’s pantry. f 
At the table, Gladys Terrill, a slender, graceful, 
impulsive young woman, charmingly dressed, sits 
opposite her big, good-natured, tender-hearted hus- 
band, whose glance is steady and whose chin is firm. 

They are just finishing dinner; Joe sits at the 
left and Gladys at the right of the table. 
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Joe [taking the last sip of his coffee]. Ah! That 
new cook is a jewel, Gladys! That’s better coffee 
than I’ve had before in a month. 

Gladys [smiling]. Even at the club? 

Joe. Even at the club. It’s a fitting finish to a 
perfect dinner. [Watching her with a significant 
smile which she does not see.] If I were a suspicious 
man, or you were an artful woman— and were I the 
one, you would undoubtedly become the other —I 
should suspect that you had some reason to fear my 
displeasure, [Gladys moves uneasily and avoids meet- 
ing his glance.] and had planned this dinner for the 
special purpose of disarming me. I thought I was 
cross when I came home, and I know I was tired and 
anxious; but now—TI need only a pipe and some 
music to make my contentment complete. [He rises 
and walks toward the smoking-room. | 

Gladys [hastily]. Oh, Joe, I forgot to tell you! 
I got such a gem of a chair to-day! 

Joe [in the smoking-room, absently, as he looks 
from side to side]. Yes? 

Gladys [turns in her chair and talks to him over 
the back of it]. A genuine antique — mahogany, of 
course. It belonged to Martha Washington’s mother, 
and is in perfect condition. 

Joe. That’s good. Gladys, do you know where 
my pipe is? 

Gladys [rising, laughing nervously]. What pipe? 
You have so many! I don’t smoke your pipes, Joe! 
‘But come, let me tell you about this chair! [Joe 
abandons the search for the pipe and rejoins her.] 
It’s such a dear! It’s quite low, with a high back, 
curved so [zlustrating] —a most unusual shape, the 
man said. It’s great luck to get a piece so well 
authenticated. 
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Joe. Did he give you a pedigree with it? [Turns 
toward smoking-room again.]| 

Gladys. Well, he assured me that it had belonged 
to the Custis family. 

Joe [pausing]. The Custis family! I thought you 
said it belonged to Martha Washington’s mother. 

Gladys. Well, her name was Custis before it was 
Washington, wasn’t it? 

Joe [with enjoyment]. To be sure, it was! Mrs. 
Custis. 

Gladys. Oh! Why—that’s so! Oh, well, he 
probably meant her mother-in-law. Some people dis- 
regard those small distinctions, you know. 

Joe. True. Accuracy seems incompatible with a 
taste for curios. 

Gladys. And from the Custis family it passed to 
the Lees. 

Joe. Aurora Leigh, I suppose? Or was it the 
beautiful Annabel? 

Gladys. Joe! Don’t be absurd! And he bought 
it from a cousin of the Lees, a Mrs. Stanton, who has 
fallen upon evil days and has had to part with all 
of the family plate. Isn’t it sad! 

Joe [poking about among the brasses on the 
mantel]. Very. I wonder where that pipe can be? I 
thought I put it in the rack last night. 

Gladys [turns away from him]. You did. That 
is —er—I think you did. 

Joe [watching her, and smiling mischievously ]. 
Well, why isn’t it there, then? 

Gladys. Oh, well, never mind! Take another 
one. I want to show you the chair. 

Joe [hunting about]. But I want that one. 
Nothing but that meerschaum is fit to smoke after 
such a dinner. 
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Gladys [falteringly]. Are you so very fond of it? 

Joe. Fond of it! That pipe has been my best 
friend for years. 

Gladys [archly]. Your best friend? 

Joe [im the doorway on his way to the smoking- 
room]. When you flouted me and would none of me, 
my dear, it was my only solace! When I was trying 
to screw my courage to the proposing point, it was 
my sole confidante. And when, finally, you promised 
to marry me, it alone knew the ineffable joy that 
filled my soul! My pipe! My pipe! My kingdom 
for my pipe! [He disappears in the smoking-room.] 

Gladys. Oh, dear! ... Joe, dear, come here a 
moment. 

Joe [outside]. Just a moment. I want to find 

Gladys [faintly]. No, dear; come now, please. 
[Sits, weakly. ] 

Joe [hurrying to her]. What’s the matter, dearie? 
Are you ill? Do you feel faint? 

Gladys [holding him off]. Oh, no, no—I'm all 
right, only — Sit there, please, while I tell you what 
— what I paid —for that chair, 

Joe [easily]. Oh, that’s all right, dearie! I never 
question your expenditures, you know. [Watches 
her with a significant smile whenever she is not look- 
ing at him.] 

Gladys [falteringly, unable to meet his glance}. 
Yes, but I— I— must tell you about — this one. 

[Joe wheels up a chair for her, and when she sits 
he pauses behind her looking sympathetically at her. 
He takes the meerschaum pipe from his pocket, looks 
at it, seems about to speak to her, pauses, wags his 
head with determination and drops the pipe back into 
his pocket. ] 
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Gladys. Come, Joe! = 

Joe [placing a chair for himself near her]. Very 
well; but why this sudden enthusiasm over foundered 
furniture, anyway? I thought that nothing but 
ancient and honourable brass, with “the loving 
marks of the hammer” upon it, was worthy of your 
love—and your lucre. 

Gladys. Oh, of course, brass is all very well, but 
I have a great deal of it; and it’s getting to be rather 
a vulgar and commonplace pursuit — collecting brass. 
Everybody’s doing it now. 

Joe. Has your dear, disagreeable friend Mrs. 
Corliss succeeded in getting any yet? 

Gladys. Oh, she has a few small pieces, and one 
very good samovar and tray. Poor Mrs. Corliss! 
She called upon me last week, and when she saw my 
new candlesticks —the ones from Manila, you know 
—she positively grew pale! I knew how envious she 
was when she began talking of the mahogany table 
that descended to her from her great-grandmother, 
who belonged to an obscure branch of the Lee family. 
Then she said, in that lofty, patronizing way of hers: 
“ Nothing gives such an air of quiet distinction to a 
room, Mrs. Terrill, as a few fine old pieces of ma- 
hogany.” 

Joe [laughing]. Poor Gladys! And you hadn’t a 
single stick? 

Gladys [vindictively]. Well, I have now! And it 
antedates her grandmother, too, and comes from the 
main branch of the same family, with the Custis 
connection back of that! 

Joe [whistling]. Whee-ew! “Charge, Chester, 
charge! On, Stanley, on!” All right, dearie, I’m 
glad to see you win. [ Rises. ] 
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Gladys [breathlessly Oh, Joe! Wait! That is 
—I—I haven’t told you yet about that chair — 
about what I gave for it, you know. 

Joe. Oh, never mind, sweetheart. Nothing — 
within reason, of course —is too much to pay for a 
victory over Mrs. Corliss. I confess I don’t like that 
woman; and I won’t have her patronizing you, con- 
found her! [Replaces the chair he has used in its 
original position. | 

Gladys [taking courage]. Then maybe you'll for- 
give me! You see, the man who had that chair, 
heard, somehow, that I bought a good deal of brass, 
and he came here yesterday to tell me that he had 
Some andirons and things. They weren’t genuine 
antiques, and of course I didn’t want them. Some 
one was in the reception-room at the time, and I 
received him in here, and — and — he saw — he saw 
that old meerschaum of yours in the pipe-rack 

Joe [turning suddenly toward her]. Gladys! You 
didn’t 

Gladys. Wait, Joe! Please! He admired it very 
much —— 

Joe [savagely]. Of course he did! [As she looks 
away, he grins and wags his head.] 

Gladys. And said that he had an order for just 
such a pipe from — from—oh, I’ve forgotten the 
name — some pipe collector —and asked me if I’d 
sell the pipe. 

Joe. And you? 

Gladys. I said no, of course| 

Joe. Of course you did. 

Gladys. Then he asked me if I was interested in 
mahogany. Well, I remembered Mrs. Corliss and 
her stupid old table, so I said I was, and he told me 
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about this chair and offered to bring it here to-day. 
So this morning he brought it and 

Joe [indignantly]. And stole my pipe! cblie 
villain! T’ll have him 

Gladys. Oh, Joe, please wait! 

Joe [impatiently]. Well, go on! What happened? 
Who is he? Where’s his shop? [She looks away 
from him again and he pats the pocket where the pipe 
is and smiles. | 

Gladys. He said he had another customer for the 
chair, who had offered him fifty dollars for it yester- 
day afternoon, but that he had promised me the first 
chance. I—lI said that fifty dollars seemed a great 
deal for a small, plain chair, and then he said that 
—he said —he— oh, Joe! [She hides her face.] 

Joe [grimly]. Go on. [From this point Joe’s 
indignation becomes more and more genuine. | 

Gladys. He said that if Pd let him have the pipe 
I might have the chair for — thirty dollars. 

Joe. Gladys, did you 

Gladys. I told him I’d speak to you about it; but 
he said the other customer was waiting for the 
chair 

Joe [sarcastically]. Of course the other customer 
was waiting! They always are! And the telephone, 
I suppose, was out of order? 

Gladys. I did try to ’phone to you, Joe, but the 
boy said that you were out and would not be back 
until after five o’clock. 

Joe. Well! 

Gladys. So I told the man that I couldn’t buy the 
chair, and he was taking it away when I happened 
to wonder who the other customer was. I asked him, 
and he couldn’t remember the name, but said it was 
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a lady living in Washington Avenue. Then I knew 
that it must be Mrs. Corliss, and he was very sure 
that that was the name 

Joe. Of course he was! Oh, Gladys! 

Gladys. Joe, he got clear to the gate with that 
chair, and when I thought of Mrs. Corliss’s getting it 
I just couldn’t let it go. I called him back and 
offered him forty dollars for it —— 

Joe. Why didn’t you give him fifty? 

Gladys. I hadn’t it. I’ve exceeded my allowance 
already. And when he refused forty I—1I—lI gave 
him the pipe! [Joe turns away, with a muttered 
exclamation.] It was only an old stained thing, 
anyway, Joe; and I went right down town and bought 
you a nice new one! See! [She goes to a cabinet 
and produces a new meerschaum, of a shape to arouse 
all a pipe-lover’s wrath.] Isn’t that a nice clean 
one? [Joe groans.| And just think what fun you'll 
have colouring it! The other one was finished, 
wasn’t it? 

Joe [despairingly]. Gladys, that pipe was — oh, 
hang it, what’s the use! Where’s the chair? 

Gladys. In the library. Why? [Joe touches a 
bell on the table.] 

[Enter from the butler’s pantry Molly, the maid. | 

Joe. Molly, bring in the old chair that Mrs. 
Terrill bought this afternoon. [Ezit Molly. } 

[Joe paces moodily to and fro, while Gladys fusses 
nervously about the table, occasionally glancing at 
him.| 

[Enter Molly, pushing the chair before her. It is 
of plain, rather awkward shape. Its dark, scratched 
surface 7s rough with the accumulated dust of attic 
and second-hand shop, and its seat, once brave and 
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glossy black haircloth, dull tatters of which still re- 
main, is lumpy and without resilience. The weary 
springs have thrust themselves out at the bottom, 
and hang in dejected spirals, scraps of the ragged 
lining still clinging to them. Through a heavy silence, 
Molly pushes this forlorn remnant to the centre of 
the room, and then, tittering irrepressibly, she hurries 
out.] 

Gladys [her courage returning as she contemplates 
her purchase]. There, Joe! Don’t you see what a 
prize that is? See that curve! So much feeling! 
And the — 

Joe [explosively]. Gladys Terrill! You gave my 
pipe — and thirty dollars —for that? 

Gladys. Why, Joe, that’s 

Joe. It’s a blooming old fraud, that’s what it is! 
And my pipe, my meerschaum pipe, went for 
[He shakes his head in mournful despair.] 

Gladys. But Joe! You have so many pipes! And 
that one was all coloured. I thought the interest in 
a meerschaum lay in colouring it. You don’t care 
to make collections, so I don’t see why —— 

Joe. For heaven’s sake, Gladys! Do you change 
your fad so often that you have no comprehension of 
sentimental values? Does it mean nothing to you 
that a thing has been closely associated with all your 
moods for years? On my soul, I believe you're a 
lineal descendant of Esau—but you haven’t even 
the decent excuse of hunger! One of these days I 
shall find that you’ve renounced me for a cracked 
teacup or an old bent spoon. One piece of silver 
would be about my price, I imagine, if it were a 
genuine antique! 

Gladys [with dignity]. Joe, I may have been at 
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fault, but I’ve done nothing to call down upon my 
head any such bitter, cruel tirade as this! 

Joe. Oh, haven't you? When you painted snow- 
scenes on wooden shovels and mounted them on plush 
plaques; when you daubed tropical landscapes on 
sections of stove-pipe and stood them in terra-cotta 
saucers for umbrella-stands; when you filled the 
house with millinery stuff and tied gilded artichokes 
to the backs of the easy-chairs with pink ribbons, 
“in the interests of sacred home-bred Art,” did I 
make any remonstrance? When you pitched all that 
out and took to Japanese screens and bamboo 
furniture; tacked fans on the walls and put inflam- 
mable paper umbrellas over all the chandeliers: 
when you painted writhing, sprawling, repulsive gilt 
dragons on blue-cotton curtains and hung them in my 
bedroom, I said nothing. When you banished all the 
carpets and put down noisy, cold, comfortless, 
* slippery hardwood floors, I risked my life daily with- 
out a murmur, and paid cheerfully for the Persian 
rugs! 

Gladys. But, Joe, sanitary considerations 

Joe. Yes, I know. Antique rugs, woven amid un- 
speakable filth and used for years in vile Oriental 
squalor — full of heaven knows how many kinds of 
microbes — are absolutely necessary to the latest im- 
proved modern sanitation! When you filled the 
house with cracked china, and raved over the 
“sincerity ” of a pitcher that had lost its handle and 
wouldn’t hold water, I made no comment. And when 
you began buying brass, I saw the gas and the lamps 
and the electricity give place to sputtering candles 
in order that you might show your brass candlesticks, 
and I held my peace! Every nook and corner of this 
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house is full of old junk that you paid Lord knows 
what for, and that you'll donate, some day, to the 
Society for the Beautification of Scavengers’ Homes! 
But the end has come! I'll be hanged if I’m going to 
submit to having all the comfortable chairs in the 
house banished to make room for stiff, spavined, 
knock-kneed old trumpery like that! 

Gladys [with dignity]. Joe, even if you have no 
appreciation of Art, you must admit that that chair 
has historic value. 

Joe. Historic nonsense! That chair’s a bally old 
cheat on the face of it, and anybody can see with 
half an eye that it’s no more of an antique than I am. 
It was probably in the heyday of its youth and 
beauty about the time your mother was married. 
[He takes out his penknife and scratches the wood, 
while she flutters protestingly to the rescue.] I 
thought so! You'll acknowledge, I think, that while 
I’m no judge of the values of sheet-iron umbrella- 
stands, or broken crockery, or battered brass, I do 
know something about woods, and I assure you that 
that chair is made of plain, ordinary, every-day 
walnut! 

Gladys. Joe? Joe, you don’t mean that! Walnut! 

Joe. Walnut! And for that, you bartered my 
meerschaum pipe: the pipe that I got in Heidelberg; 
that was the pride of my student days, and my friend 
and best companion in the disheartening years after 
my father’s death! The pipe that I have coloured 
carefully and lovingly, and that has contributed to 
my pleasure and comfort every day for fifteen years! 
The colour in that pipe comprised the softest, 
smoothest, most exquisite tones imaginable, and was 
a constant source of delight to me. You tell me that 
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I have no soul for beauty, no appreciation of Art, 
and then you sell that pipe for — that! 

Gladys [icily, her back toward him]. Have you 
been quite brutal enough now? Are there any more 
unkind things that you wish to say? Have you 
hurt and humiliated me sufficiently? [Turning sud- 
denly upon him.] I didn’t know that your affections 
were so bound up in that ugly, smelly, old pipe, and 
I’m sure it would never occur to any sane person that 
the thing could be desirable! 

Joe. Ho, wouldn’t it! It’s not six months since 
Delvan offered me seventy-five dollars for it. It’s 
one of the finest pieces of meerschaum in this country. 

Gladys. Delvan? Delvan? Who is Delvan? 

Joe. Fellow at the club who prides himself on his 
collection of pipes. He hasn’t a meerschaum among 
them all to equal mine. He’s been begging for it for 
months. 

Gladys [tragically]. Joe, he’s the man! 

Joe [his anger spent, concealing a smile]. What 
man? 

Gladys. The man who wants your pipe. 

Joe [coolly]. Why, of course he wants my pipe. 
I just said so. 

Gladys. I mean the man who said he wanted a 
pipe like that. 

Joe. Certainly; he wanted that one. 

_ Gladys. Can’t you see? You are so obtuse, Joe! 
The man said that a man had given him an order 
for a pipe, and he’s the man. 

Joe [solicitously]. Gladys, are you losing your 
mind? What man? 

Gladys. Joe Terrill, you are the slowest! The 
man who sold the chair! 
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Joe [slowly]. Delvan is the man who sold 
Gladys. No, no, no! The man who sold the chair 
said he had an order from a pipe collector 

Joe. Oh! 

Gladys. And Delvan’s the man! 

Joe. Heavens! 

Gladys. Joe! 

Joe. Delvan’s been making offers for that pipe for 
at least two years, and only last week I told him he’d 
never get it. 

Gladys [timidly]. Wouldn't he give it back to 
you, Joe? 

Joe. Give it back to me! 

Gladys. Yes, if you told him the circumstances: — 
that I 

Joe [distinctly]. That my wife traded off a valu- 
able pipe, my personal property, for an old walnut 
chair and thirty pieces of silver? Oh, yes, I dare 
say that if I told him that, he’d return the pipe — 
with his condolences! 

Gladys. Oh, Joe! Of course, you couldn’t tell 
him that; but — but J can, and I will. [She runs to 
the writing-table and takes up the telephone direc- 
tory.| Ill telephone to him this very minute that 
z 


Joe [sternly]. You'll do nothing of the kind! [He 
takes the book from her, closing it.| This is not a 
matter to be adjusted over the telephone, and I 
forbid you, Gladys, to say anything whatever about 
this matter to Mr. Delvan, either now or at any 
future time. 

Gladys [rising, aghast]. You forbid me! 

Joe. I forbid you! [ Exit Joe to hall.] 

[Gladys stares after him in amazement, gasps, 
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blinks, and then, as the full realization of the result 
of her bargaining overwhelms her, she wrings her 
hands and drops into a chair at the writing-table, 
burying her face in her arms. | 

[Enter Joe, unnoticed by Gladys, carrying his hat, 
and a heavy stick, and wearing his overcoat. He 
pauses in doorway, looks at her, takes pipe from 
pocket of his coat, looks at it, at her, takes an im- 
pulsive step toward her, as if about to show her the 
pipe, pauses again, looks at the pipe, and drops it 
into his overcoat pocket, shaking his head.] 

Joe [still near doorway]. What’s this curio 
dealer’s name, Gladys? And where’s his shop? 

Gladys [dully]. His name’s Gortowski, and his 
shop’s in Curtis Place. Why? 

Joe. I’m going there to see if he’s sold the pipe. 

Gladys [rising in alarm]. Now? 

Joe. Now. 

Gladys. But his shop will be closed. 

Joe. Ill find him. Those people always live in or 
behind or under or over their shops. I’ll find him. 

Gladys. But suppose he’s sold the pipe? 

Joe. Then it’s gone. 

Gladys. And if not? 

Joe. If not, I shall buy it of him. 

Gladys. But — but, Joe, he’ll ask an awful lot of 
money for that pipe. 

Joe [grimly]. Very probably. It’s worth a lot. 
Good-bye. 

Gladys. But — Joe, I’m afraid for you to go down 
into that neighbourhood at night. It’s dangerous! 

Joe. Nonsense! 

Gladys. Take me with you, then! 

Joe. No, I prefer to go alone. 
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Gladys. Why? 

Joe. Well—I think —that is—I can do more 
with him if you—at least, if I’m alone. 

Gladys [her alarm rapidly increasing]. Joe, do 
you think you'll have trouble with him? Is that it? 
[Goes to him and lays her hands pleadingly on hts 
arm.| Oh, Joe dear, don’t go! I'll get your pipe 
back somehow, if I have to go down on my hands and 
knees for it, only don’t — [hysterically] don’t go down 
there and fight with that man! 

Joe [patting her hand reassuringly]. No, no! 
What a nervous little woman it is! I’ve no intention 
of fighting with him, but I may have to— well, to 
scare him, and I can do that better if you’re not with 
me. 

Gladys. Scare him? How? 

Joe [reassuringly]. Oh, threaten him with some 
legal process, or something. Don’t fret about. it, 
Gladys. Ill get the pipe if it’s there, but nobody 
will be hurt. 

Gladys. Oh, I’m so frightened! Have you your 
revolver? 

Joe. No, this stick will do. 

Gladys. Oh, please take your revolver, dear! It 
wouldn’t be safe to go down there without it! 

Joe. That isn’t a .bad neighbourhood. 

Gladys. It may be—at night. Please, dear! 

Joe. I don’t believe it’s loaded. 

Gladys. No, don’t you remember? I made you 
take out the — the — what-you-may-call-’ems, and I 
put them, for safety, in a jeweller’s box at the back 
of my top drawer. 

Joe. There must be a box of cartridges some- 
where. 
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Gladys. Yes, they’re there, too—in my top 
drawer. Please get them, dear. 

Joe. All right — though there’s no earthly need of 
it. [He pauses at the hall door.| Your top drawer, 
you say? 

Gladys. Yes; ’way at the back, under some laces 
—or maybe it’s handkerchiefs. You'll find them, 
anyway. Take off your overcoat. It’s so warm in 
the house. 

[Exit Joe, leaving his hat, coat, and stick on a 
chair near the dining-table.] 

[Gladys wanders about in deep distress, until a 
sudden thought halts her abruptly. Her kindling 
glance turns toward the writing-table, then toward 
the hall. She listens keenly for an mstant, eagerly 
runs to the telephone, seizes the receiver and speaks 
rapidly. | 

Gladys. Main three seven one. ... Yes... . 
No, Main three seven one! ... Hello! Is that the 
Union Club? ...Is Mr. Fred Terrill there? . . 
If you find him, ask him to come to the phone at 
once, please. Hurry! ... [Pause, during which she 
taps her foot, glances apprehensively toward the hall, 
and frowns.] .. . Hello! Oh, hello, Fred! . . . Yes, 
Gladys. Oh, Fred, I’m in the most awful scrape! 
How much money have you? ... What? .. . How 
much do I want? . . . Oh, seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars, I suppose. Perhaps more. . . . What? oe 
You can get it? ... Thank Heaven! Then go to 
Gortowski’s curio shop in Curtis Place — it’s not far 
from the club — and get Joe’s pipe. Give him any 
sum he asks and I’ll repay you when I get my next 
allowance. Run, Fred! ... Joe’s pipe. The meer- 
schaum, you know. ... Oh, never mind! Tl tell 
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you all about it to-morrow. ... Well, if you must 
know, I traded it for a horrid old chair and I must 
get it back. ... Yes, the one he got in Heidel- 
berg. . . . Oh, yes, I know! Never mind about that. 
Joe’s said it all! ... Joe says he’s going down for 
the pipe to-night, and I’m afraid he’ll kill the man! 
He’s getting his revolver now. You must get there 
first. Will you go? 

Joe [outside]. Gladys! 

Gladys [in ’phone]. Wait a minute! [She runs 
to the door.| Yes, Joe? 

Joe. I can’t find those cartridges. It was the 
revolver you put in your top drawer. 

Gladys. Oh, so it was! Let me think! ... Oh 
[slowly], I must have put the — er — bullet things in 
my bonnet-box. The round one on the top shelf — left- 
hand side—back. [She listens a moment mischie- 
vously smiling, nods triumphantly, and runs back to 
*mhone. As she goes, she pauses long enough to thrust 
Joe’s stick under the edge of a rug. She speaks in 
’phone.| Hello, Fred! . .. Oh, hello! Will you 
go? . . . Oh, you're a darling! And oh, Fred, if you 
get the pipe, ‘phone me at once, won’t you? I’m 
nearly crazy! Ill keep him here as long as I can. 
He’s hunting for his cartridges now, and I’ve told 
him the wrong place, so he won’t find them right 
away. And I’ve hidden his stick. Run, Fred! And 
hello. |. Hello! ... Fred! . ... Don’t forget to 
Myhone me. ... Yes.... Yes.... That’s right. Good- 
bye. [She sighs as she hangs up the recewer.| 

[Joe comes in from the hall, snapping an unloaded 
revolver. Every time the trigger falls, she starts 
apprehensively.] 

Joe. I can't find those cartridges, Gladys, but 
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here’s the gun. I could run a tolerably successful 
bluff with this, if it were necessary — which it won’t 
be. [Takes up his hat and coat and looks about for 
his stick.] Where’s my stick? 

Gladys. Your stick? Why —you brought it in 
here with you, didn’t you? 

Joe. I thought I did. Confound the thing! Where 
has it gone to? 

Gladys. Maybe you left it in the hall. 

Joe. No, don’t you remember? When you spoke 
of the revolver I said 

Gladys. You said the stick would do, but did 
you have it in your hand? 

[After a moment spent in further search, Joe goes 
into the hall, Gladys covers the stick more com- 
pletely with the rug, making sure it is perfectly 
concealed, and is once more apparently looking for 
the missing cane when Joe re-enters, with a lighter 
one. | 

Joe. Never mind, Gladys, this one will do. Good- 
bye. 

Gladys [firmly]. No, Joe; if you won’t carry a 
loaded revolver, you must take a heavy stick. Now 
I think of it, perhaps you had the big one in your 
hand when you started upstairs for the revolver. 
Maybe you left it up there. 

Joe. Possibly I did. [He goes toward the hall 
and pauses in the doorway.| By the way, who tele- 
phoned just now? 

Gladys [innocently]. Telephoned? 

Joe. Yes; weren't you at the ’phone? 

Gladys. Oh— why — oh, it was Fred, you know. 
Said he might be up by-and-by. Why don’t you 
wait until he comes? Then he can go down with you 
and help intimidate the man, 
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Joe. I thought he was going to take May Sloane 
and her mother to the opera to-night? Said he was. 

Gladys. Oh, did he? Maybe he’s coming up after 
—that is, before — at least — perhaps she’s sick and 
can’t go! 

Joe. Guess not. I came up in the car with her 
to-night, and she seemed unusually lively. 

Gladys. Oh, well, perhaps I misunderstood Fred. 
He was in a great hurry about something. Maybe 
he said he couldn’t come up to-night. 

Joe. That’s funny, too. You weren’t expecting 
him, were you? 

Gladys. No—yes—oh, I don’t know. Maybe I 
was. I can’t pretend to remember all the engage- 
ments your brother makes and breaks with me! 

Joe [mournfully]. Fred will feel mighty bad 
about this pipe business!. That meerschaum was the 
only one of my bachelor possessions that he envied 
me. [Sighs.] Well—I must find that stick. [As 
he turns to go, the telephone bell rings. He moves 
to answer it and Gladys dexterously slides into the 
chair and takes the receiver.] Who’s that? 

Gladys. How should I know? Run along and get 
your stick. He’ll have time to sell that pipe four 
times before you get there at this rate! [Joe goes 
out, leaving hat and coat, as before, on the chatr. 
Gladys speaks eagerly im *phone.| Hello! ... 
Hello! ... Yes. Hello, Fred! Did you get it?... 
Mate. -.. soldt). .. Not there! Oh, impossible! 
He’s deceiving you! I gave it to him myself, and if 
he hasn't sold it, it must be—... What?... 
Joe! .. . Oh,no! There’s some mistake! .. . What! 
Joe? Wait a minute. [Glancing toward the hall, she 
goes to Joe’s coat, and after feeling hurriedly in 
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several pockets, she suddenly pauses. Her shoulders 
stiffen and her lips form a rigid line as she slowly 
draws forth a very handsome meerschaum pipe. She 
places it very carefully on the dining-table and re- 
turns, with great dignity and deliberation, to the 
telephone. When she speaks, her tone is icy and 
her enunciation sharply precise.| Very well, Fred. 
{ st. Yess<it is here... 2 I ‘dosnet “know Your 
brother has not explained. ... Yes. Thank you. 
... Good-bye. [She hangs up the receiver and 
crosses slowly to the left side of the dining-table, 
where she sits, her back to the hall door.] 

[Presently enter Joe.] 

Joe [writably]. I can’t find that stick anywhere, 
Gladys. I’m going without it. [Takes up his hat 
and coat and goes to the door.] Good-bye. [He 
pauses in the doorway.] Good-bye, Gladys. [Save 
for a barely perceptible twitching of the erect 
shoulders, there 1s no reply. He steps toward her, 
and as he does so he catches sight of the pipe lying 
on the table. He pauses, half smiling, in whimsical 
appreciation of the situation, drops his coat and hat, 
thrusts his hands into his trousers’ pockets, looks at 
Gladys, at the pipe, and at Gladys again. Whistles, 
softly, three ascending notes, and then attempts a de- 
bonair manner.] Oh—ah, ha, ha, ha! I see you — 
er—you found the pipe! [Gladys surveys him 
scornfully, and an uneasy note creeps into his laugh. | 
Little joke, you see! Thought I’d—ha, ha, ha! 
Didn’t work, though! [Rather ruefully.] Might 
have known it wouldn’t! You're so deuced clever, you 
know! Ha, ha—ha—ha. [WMirthlessly his laugh 
dies out and he regards her motionless figure 
nervously.] Oh—er—Gladys! I say — Gladys! 
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Gladys [in a level tone]. Well? 

Joe [fingering the pipe for inspiration.| Aren’t you 
glad I got it? 

Gladys. Very. 

Joe. Why don’t you exhibit symptoms of joy, 
then? 

Gladys. There are moments when one’s emotions 
may be rather varied. Since you seem so well satis- 
fied with yourself and the situation [rising] I will 
remove my unsympathetic presence and leave you to 
the full and complete enjoyment of your pipe and — 
your amusing reflections! [As she sweeps toward the 
door he intercepts her and attempts to touch her arm. 
She recoils and stands very erect.] 

Joe. Oh, I say, now, Gladys! Don’t be hard on a 
fellow! Maybe I did carry it a trifle too far 

Gladys. A trifle too far? 

Joe. Well, you went rather far yourself, didn’t 
you? 

Gladys. Possibly I did— but, at any rate, I was 
truthful! J didn’t stoop to petty, contemptible de- 
ception! 

Joe [after raising his eyebrows whimsically]. De- 
ception is rather a strong word to apply to a harmless 
little joke. 

Gladys. And you regard it only as a “harmless 
little joke” to deceive your wife, to let her make a 
long, painful and entirely unnecessary confes — 
explanation, to hurt and humiliate her with your 
reproaches, to frighten her nearly to death with your 
threats —— 

Joe. My dear girl, I made no threats! 

Gladys. Nor did you go pawing through my laces 
for your revolver, I suppose! 
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Joe. At your request, however. 

Gladys [hysterically indignant]. Probably I should 
have enjoyed the prospect of having you killed by 
that awful old Gortowski, but 

Joe. Gladys, there was no question of killing nor 
of fighting, except what existed in your imagination. 
The plain facts in the case are these: I stepped into 
the club to-night and met Delvan. He said, “ Come 
on with me, Terrill. Ive just heard of a pipe that 
by all accounts beats yours, and I’m going to see it. 
Old Gortowski got it for me.” So we walked over 
to Gortowski’s shop, and there we found — my pipe! 

Gladys. Well. 

Joe. Well, of course, we both recognised it at 
once, and I questioned the fellow sharply. Little by 
little he told us the principal facts, as you have told 
them to me since. Delvan knows a thing or two 
himself about antiques and curios, and he had seen 
the chair and knew it wasn’t genuine. So, together, 
we bullied and threatened the old rascal 

Gladys. Threatened him with what? 

Joe [easily]. Oh, with suit for obtaining money 
under false pretences, and — other things, 

Gladys. What other things? Joe, you have de- 
ceived me long enough! Tell me the truth. 

Joe. Well, you see, dear, the pipe was—was 
really — well— mine, you know, and—he had — 
er — had — well — received it—from—from you, 
you know, and 

Gladys [incredulously]. In other words, you 
accused him of receiving — stolen — goods! 

Joe [with forced nonchalance]. Well, something 
like that, I believe. Delvan’s a lawyer, too, you 
know, and between us we piled it on rather strong. 
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Gladys. And so, for the sake of a piece of old 
meerschaum, you’ve not only lied to your wife but 
you have branded her before your friend and a 
vulgar curio dealer as —as a thief! Don’t touch me! 
Don’t dare to touch me! 

Joe [contritely]. Gladys, my darling, what can 
I say to you? 

Gladys. Nothing. It is best that you should say 
nothing. Any explanations that you could make 
would only serve to intensify the situation. [She 
moves majestically toward the door.] 

Joe [desperately]. But, Gladys, you do me great 
injustice! Delvan will tell you 

Gladys. I do not know Mr. Delvan, nor do I 
care to know him, and it can hardly be supposed that 
he desires to meet —a thief, condemned by her own 
husband! 

Joe. But I didn’t condemn you, dearie! Delvan 
said 

[Enter Molly, from hall, carrying a box of flowers 
and a note, which she takes to Gladys. | 

Molly. The messenger is waiting for an answer. 

Gladys [reading the note]. “ My dear Mrs. Terrill: 
Will you accept the compliments and congratulations 


of a crusty old—” You may go, Molly. [Molly 
goes out. When the door has closed behind her, 
Gladys resumes.) —“ of a crusty old bachelor who 


greatly desires to be called your friend? My compli- 
ments are due to any woman who is sufficiently 
charming to keep her husband romantically in love 
with her after many years of married life, and my 
congratulations are offered because that fine fellow, 
Terrill, quarrelled with me this afternoon [Joe smiles 
broadly] when, in order to obtain possession of that 
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marvellous pipe, I slandered you. I trust, however, 
that his wrath may have cooled somewhat ere this, 
[Joe, still smiling, fills the pipe from a pocket-pouch 
and strolls over to the writing-table, where he selects, 
with great care, a spill from those in the jar.| and 
I beg, not only that you will accept my apologies 
for this afternoon’s calumny, but that you will grant 
me permission to call upon you this evening, that he 
and I may smoke together a pipe of peace. [Joe 
lights the spill in the candle-flame.| Hopefully 
yours, Chauncey Cole Delvan.” [The note flutters 
to the floor.| Oh, Joe! 

[He quickly extinguishes the burning spill, and as 
he holds out eager arms to her, she runs to him and 
hides her face on his shoulder.] 
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ENTER THE HERO 


The scene presents an upstairs sitting room in a 
comfortable house in a small city. The wall on the 
spectator’s left is broken by a fireplace, and beyond 
that by a door leading into the hall. At the back of 
the stage is a deep bay window from which one may 
have a view up and down the street. A door in the 
right wall leads to Anne Carey’s bedroom. The 
sitting room, being Anne’s particular property, 1s 
femininely furnished in chintz. A table desk with 
several drawers occupies an important place im the 
room, which is conspicuously rich in flowers. 


[The curtain rises on an empty stage. Ruth Carey, 
a pretty girl of eighteen, enters hurriedly, carrying a 
large box; she wears a hat and coat.| 

Ruth. Oh, Anne, here’s another box of flowers! 
Anne, where are you? 

Voice from Anne’s Bedroom. In here. I thought 
you had gone out. 

Ruth [opening door left]. I was just going when 
the expressman left these—and I wanted to see 
them. [Looking into the bedroom.] Oh, how pretty 
your dress is. Turn round. Just adorable! May I 
open these? 

The Voice. Yes, but hurry. It’s late. 

Ruth [throwing her sister a kiss]. You dear! It’s 
almost like having a fiancé of my own. Three boxes 
in two days! He’s adorably extravagant. Oh, 
Anne, exquisite white roses! Come, look! 
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[Anne Carey appears in the bedroom door. She 
is a girl of twenty-two. Her manner in this scene 
shows nervousness and suppressed excitement.] 

Anne. Yes, lovely. Get a bowl, Ruth. Quickly. 

Ruth. I will. Here’s a card. [She hands Anne 
an envelope, goes to the door, then stops.] What 
does he say, Anne? May I see? [Anne, who has 
read the card quickly with a curious little smile, 
hands it back to her without turning.] 


Ruth [reading]. 
“The red rose whispers of passion 
And the white rose breathes of love; 
Oh, the red rose is a falcon, 
And the white rose is a dove. 
But I send you a cream-white rosebud 
With a flush on its petal tips, 
For the love that is purest and sweetest 
Has a kiss of desire on the lips.” 


Oh, how beautiful! Did he make that up, do you 
suppose? I didn’t know he was a real poet. 

Anne [who has been pinning some of the roses 
on her dress]. Anyone in love is a poet. 

Ruth. It’s perfectly beautiful! [She takes a 
pencil and a little notebook out of her pocket.| May 
I copy it in my “ Harold Notebook ”’? 

Anne. Your what? 

Ruth. I call it my “ Harold Notebook.” I’ve put 
down bits of his letters that you read me, the lovery 
bits that are too beautiful to forget. Do you mind? 

Anne. You silly child! 

Ruth. Here, you may see it. . . . That’s from the 
second letter he wrote you from Rio Janeiro. I just 
couldn’t get over that letter. You know I made you 
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read it to me three times. It was so—so delicate. 
I remembered this passage—see. “A young girl 
seems to me as exquisite and frail as a flower, and 
I feel myself a vandal in desiring to pluck and pos- 
sess one. Yet, Anne, your face is always before me, 
and I know now what I was too stupid to 
realize before that it was you and you only, who 
made life bearable for me last winter when I was 
a stranger and alone.” Oh, Anne— [Sighing rap- 
turously.|] that’s the sort of love letters I’ve dreamed 
of getting. I don’t suppose I ever shall. 

Anne [still looking over the notebook with her old 
smile]. Have you shown this to anyone? 

Ruth. Only to Caroline —in confidence. [Pauses 
to see how Anne will take it.] But really, Anne, 
everyone knows about Harold. You’ve told Madge 
and Eleanor, and I’m sure they’ve told the others. 
They don’t say anything to us, but they do to Caro- 
line and she tells me. [Watching Anne’s face.] 
You’re not angry are you, Anne? 

Anne. Yes, rather. [Then eagerly.] What do 
they say? 

Ruth. Oh, all sorts of things. Some of them hor- 
rid, of course! You can’t blame them for being 
jealous. Here you are having just the sort of ex- 
perience that any one of them would give her eye 
teeth to have. I’d be jealous if you weren’t my 
sister. As it is, I seem to get some of the glory 
myself. 

Anne [pleased, but disparaging]. But every girl 
has this experience sooner or later. 

Ruth. Oh, not in this way. Everything that 
Harold does is beautiful, ideal. Jane Fenwick 
showed me some of Bob’s letters. They were so 
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dull, so prosaic! All about his salary and the corn 
crop. I was disgusted with them. So was she, I 
think, when she saw Harold’s letters. 

Anne. Oh, you showed them to Jane too? 

Ruth [a bit frightened]. No, really I didn’t. 
Caroline did. I lent her my notebook once over- 
night, and she gave Jane a peek —in the strictest 
confidence. Jane really needed it. She was getting 
so cocky about Bob. Girl’s are funny things, aren’t 
they? 

Anne [who has been keenly interested in all Ruth’s 
gossip|. What do you mean? 

Ruth. It isn’t so much the man, as the idea of a 
man — someone to dream about, and to talk about. 
When I think of getting engaged —I suppose I shall 
get engaged some day — I never think of being really, 
really kissed by a man— 

Anne. What do you think of? 

Ruth. I always think of telling Caroline about it, 
and showing my ring to her and to Madge. Oh, Madge 
is green with envy. I believe she thought Harold 
sort of liked her. [Anne turns away.] She was so 
excited when she saw him in New York. She said 
she would have got off the bus and chased him, but 
he went into a house. . . . Anne, why didn’t you tell 
us—me, at least—that Harold was back from 
South America, before we heard it from Madge? 

Anne. Just because ...I wanted to avoid all 
this. . . . It was hard enough to have him within a 
few hours’ distance and know he could not get to 
me. But it was easier when no one else knew. Don’t 
you understand? 

Ruth. Yes dear, of course I do —but stil] — 


Anne [impatiently]. Now Ruth, it’s quarter past 
four. You promised — 
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Ruth. I’m going... right straight off... un- 
less — Oh, Anne, mayn’t I stay and have just one 
peek? I won’t let him see me, and then I'll run 
straight away. . 

Anne. Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t be naughty 
and silly! Clear out now, quickly, or— [Chang- 
ing her tone suddenly.] Ruth, dear, put yourself in 
my place. Think how you would feel if you were 
going to see the man you loved for the first time. 
That’s what it really is. Think of it! Two years 
ago when he went away we were just the merest 
friends — and now — 

Ruth. And now youve engaged to be married! 
Oh, isn’t it the most romantic thing! Of course you 
want to be alone. Forgive me. Oh, Anne, how ex- 
cited you must be! 

Anne [with rather histrionic intensity]. No, I’m 
strangely calm. And yet, Ruth, Pm afraid, terribly 
afraid. 

Ruth. Why, what of? 

Anne [acting]. I don’t know... of everything 

_. of the unknown. All this has been so wonder- 
ful, if anything should happen I don’t think I could 
bear it. I think I should die. 

Ruth. Nonsense, dear, what can happen? You're 
just on edge. Well, I'll be off. Ill join Mother at 
Aunt Nellie’s. Give my love to Harold. You know 
I’ve never called him anything but Mr. Lawson to 
his face. Isn't that funny? Good-bye, dear. 
[Throwing Anne a kiss.] You look so sweet. 

Anne [her hands on Ruth’s shoulder for an wmpres- 
sive moment]. Good-bye, Ruth. Good-bye. 

[They kiss.] 

[Ruth goes. Left alone, a complete change comes 
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over Anne. She drops the romantic attitude. She ts 
nervously determined. She quickly arranges the 
flowers, takes out the box, etc., straightens the room, 
and surveys herself rapidly in the mirror. There is 
a sound of wheels outside. Anne goes to the bay 
window and looks out. Then she stands erect in the 
grip of an emotion that is more like terror than an- 
ticipation. Hearing the sound of footsteps on the 
stair she is panic-stricken and about to bolt, but at 
the sound of voices she pulls herself together and 
stands motionless. | 

Man’s Voice [outside]. In here? All right! 

[Harold Lawson enters, a well set up, bronzed, 
rather commonplace young man of about twenty- 
eight. He sees no one on-his entry, but as he ad- 
vances into the room, Anne comes down from the 
bay window. |] 

Harold. Hello, Miss Carey, how are you? Splen- 
did to see you again, after all this time. [Anne looks 
at him without speaking, which slightly embarrasses 
him.| You're looking fine. How’s your mother — 
and little Ruth? 

Anne [slowly]. Welcome home. 

Harold. Oh, thanks. It’s rather nice to be back 
in God’s country. But it’s not for long this time. 

Anne. Are you going away again? 

Harold. Yes. I’ve another appointment. This 
one in India, some big salt mines. Not bad, eh? I 
made pretty good in Brazil, they tell me. 

Anne [nervously]. Sit down. 

Harold. Thanks. Hot for September, isn’t it? 
Though I ought to be used to heat by this time. 
Sometimes the thermometer would run a hundred and 
eight for a week on end. Not much fun, that, 
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Anne. No, indeed. 

Harold [settling back comfortably to talk about 
himself]. You know I loathed it down there at first. 
What with all the foreigners and the rotten weather 
and the bugs — thought I’d never get into the swing. 
Wanted to chuck engineering for any old job that 
was cool, but after a while 

Anne. How long have you been home? 

Harold. About three weeks. I’d really been mean- 
ing to come out here and have a look round my old 
haunts, but there was business in New York, and | 
had to go South and see my family — you know how 
time flies. Then your note came. It was mighty 
jolly of you to ask me out here. By the way, how 
did you know I was back? 

Anne [after a pause]. Madge Kennedy caught 
sight of you in New York. 

Harold. Did she really? How is little Madge? 
And that odd brother of hers. Is he just as much 
of a fool as ever? I remember once he said to 
me 

Anne. Oh, I didn’t ask you here to talk about 
Madge Kennedy’s family. 

Harold [taken aback]. No... no, of course not. 
[—er—I’ve been wondering just why you did ask 
me. You said you wanted to talk to me about some- 
thing. 

Anne [gently]. Weren’t you glad to come? 

Harold. Why, of course I was. Of course. And 
then your note fired my curiosity — your asking me 
to come straight to you before seeing anyone else. 

Anne. Aren’t you glad to be here with me? 

Harold. Why surely, of course, but — 

[ Pause. ] 
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Anne. You see, people seemed to expect you. would 
come to see me first of all. I rather expected it my- 
self. Don’t you understand? 

Harold [very uncomfortable]. No... I’m afraid 
Pedon ta). > 

Anne. From the way you acted before you went 
away I thought you, yourself, would want to see me 
first of all. 

Harold. Before I went away? What do you 
mean? 

Anne. You know well enough what I mean. The 
parties those last weeks — the theater we went to— 
the beautiful flowers you sent Mother — the letter — 

Harold. But—but—why, I was going away. 
You and your people had been awfully nice to me, 
a perfect stranger in town. I was simply trying to 
do the decent thing. Good Lord! You don’t mean 
to say you thought — 

Anne [watching him very closely}. Yes, it’s true, 
I thought — and everyone else thought. I’ve been 
waiting these two years for you to come back. 

[She drops her face into her hands. Her shoulders 
shake. | | 

Harold [jumping up]. Great Heavens! I never 
imagined — Why, Miss Carey, I—oh, I’m terribly 
sorry! [She continues to sob.] Please don’t do that 
—please! I'd better go away —I’ll clear out —T'll 
go straight off to India —I’ll never bother you again. 

[He has seized his hat, and is making, in a be- 
wildered way, for the door, when she intercepts him.] 

Anne. No. You mustn’t go away! 

Harold. But what can I do? 

Anne [striking a tragic attitude]. You mean to 
say you don’t care at all—that you have never 
cared? 
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Harold. Really, Miss Carey, I1—— 

Anne. For heaven’s sake, don’t call me Miss 
Carey. Call me Anne. 

Harold. Miss Carey ...Anne...I... Oh, 
you'd better let me go — let me get away before any- 
one knows I’m here — before they think 

Anne. It’s too late. They think already. 

Harold. Think what? What do you mean? 

Anne. Oh, this is terrible! Sit down, Harold, and 
listen to me. [She pushes him into a chair and be- 
gins to talk very rapidly, watching intently the effect 
of her words upon him.] You see, when you went 
away, people began to say things about us— you 
and me — about your caring. I let them go on. In 
fact I believed them. I suppose it was because I 
wanted so much to believe them. Oh, what a fool 
I’ve been! What a fool! [She covers her face with 
her hands. He gets up intending vaguely to comfort 
her, but she thinks he is making another move to go, 
and jumps to her feet.) And now you want to clear 
out like a thief in the night, and leave me to be 
laughed at! No, no, you can’t do that! You must 
help me. You’ve hurt me to the very soul. You 
mustn’t humiliate me before the world. 

Harold. I’ll do anything I can, Miss Carey. 

Anne. Anne! 

Harold. Anne, I mean. But how? 

Anne [after a moment’s thought, as if the idea had 
just come to her]. You must stay here. You must 
pretend for a few days— for a week at most, that 
we're engaged. 

Harold. I can do that you know. Really, I 
can’t. 

Anne [going to him]. Why not? Only a little 
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while. Then you’ll go away to India. We'll find 
it’s been a mistake. I’ll break it off, —it will only 
be a pretence, of course, but at least no one will know 
what a fool I’ve been. 

Harold [after a moment’s hesitation]. Miss Carey 
— Anne, I mean, I’ll do anything I can, but not that! 
A man can’t do that. You see, there’s a girl, an 
English girl, down in Brazil, I —— 

Anne. Oh, a girl! Another! Well, after all, what 
does that matter? Brazil is a long way off. She 
need never know. 

Harold. She might hear. You can’t keep things 
like this hid. No. I wouldn’t risk that. You’d better 
let me clear out before your family gets home. No 
one need ever know I’ve been here. 

[Again he makes a move toward the door. Anne 
stands motionless. | 

Anne. You can’t go. You can’t. It’s more seri- 
ous than you imagine. 

Harold. Serious? What do you mean? 

Anne. Come here. [He obeys. She sits in a big 
chair, but avoids looking at him. There is a delicate 
imitation of a tragic actress in the way she tells her 
story.]| I wonder if I can make you understand. It 
means so much to me that you should—so much! 
Harold, you know how dull life is here in this little 
town. You were glad enough to get away after a 
year of it, weren’t you? Well, it’s worse for a girl, 
with nothing to do but sit at home—and dream — 
of you. Yes, that’s what I did, until, at last, when 
I couldn’t stand it any longer, I wrote you. 

Harold [quickly]. I never got the letter, Miss 
Carey. Honor bright, I didn’t. 

Anne. Perhaps not, but you answered it. 
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Harold. Answered it? What are you talking 
about? 

Anne. Would you like to see your answer? [She 
goes to the desk, takes a packet of letters out of a 
drawer, selects one, and hands it to him.] Here it is 
—your answer. You see it’s postmarked Rio Janeiro. 

Harold [taking it wonderingly]. This does look 
like my writing. [Reads.] ‘“ Anne, my darling —” 
I say, what does this mean? 

Anne. Go on. 

Harold [reading]. “I have your wonderful let- 
ter. It came to me like rain in the desert. Can it 
be true, Anne, that you do care? I ask myself a 
hundred times what I have done to deserve this. A 
young girl seems to me as exquisite and frail as a 
flower —” Great Scott! You don’t think J could 
have written such stuff? What in the world! 

Anne [handing over another letter]. Here’s the 
next letter you wrote me, from the mine. It’s a 
beautiful one. Read it. 

Harold [tears it open angrily, and reads]. | 
have been out in the night under the stars. Oh, that 
you were here, my beloved! It is easy to stand the 
dust and the turmoil of the mine without you, but 
beauty that I cannot share with you hurts me like a 
pain ——” 

[He throws the letter on the table and turns to- 
ward her, speechless. | 

Anne [inexorably]. Yes, that’s an exceptionally 
beautiful one. But there are more— lots more. 
Would you like to see them? 

Harold. But I tell you, I never wrote them. 
These aren’t my letters. 

Anne. Whose are they, then? 
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Harold [walking up and down furiously]. God 
knows! This is some outrageous trick. You’ve been 
duped, you poor child. But we’ll get to the bottom 
of this. Just leave it to me. I'll get detectives. I'll 
find out who’s back of it! Vll— : 

[He comes face to face with her and finds her 
looking quietly at him with something akin to criti- 
cal interest. | 

Harold. Good Lord. What’s the matter with me! 
You don’t believe those letters. You couldn’t think 
I wrote them, or you wouldn’t have met me as you 
did, quite naturally, as an old friend. You under- 
stand! For heaven’s sake, make it clear to me! 

Anne. I am trying to... I told you there had 
to be... answers ...I was afraid to send my 
letters to you, but there had to be answers. [Harold 
stares at her.| So I wrote them myself. 

Harold. You wrote them yourself? 

Anne. Yes. 

Harold. These? These very letters? 

Anne. Yes. I had to. 

Harold. Good Lord! [He gazes at the litter of 
letters on the desk in stupefied silence.| But the 
handwriting? 

Anne. Oh, that was easy. I had the letter you 
wrote to Mother. 

Harold. And you learned to imitate my hand- 
writing? 

Anne [politely]. It was very good writing. 

Harold [in sudden apprehension]. No one has 
seen these things,—have they? 

Anne. They arrived by mail. 

Harold. You mean people saw the envelopes. 
Yes, that’s bad enough. . . . But you haven’t shown 
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them to anyone? [At her silence he turns furiously 
upon her.| Have you? .. . Have you? 

Anne [who enjoys her answer and its effect upon 
him]. Only parts—never a whole letter. But it 
was such a pleasure to be able to talk about you to 
someone. My only pleasure. 

Harold. Good heavens! You told people I wrote 
these letters? That we were engaged? 

Anne. I didn’t mean to, Harold. Really, I didn't. 
But I couldn’t keep it dark. There were your tele- 
grams. 

Harold. My telegrams? 

[She goes to desk and produces a bundle of des- 
patches. | 

Anne [brazen in her sincerity]. You used to wire 
me every time you changed your address. You were 
very thoughtful, Harold. But, of course, I couldn't 
keep those secret like your letters. 

Harold [standing helplessly, with the telegrams 
loose in his fingers]. My telegrams! Good Lord! 
[He opens one and reads.] “ Leaving Rio for fort- 
night of inspection in interior. Address care Sefhor 
Miguel—” My telegrams! 

[He flings the packet violently on the table, there- 
by almost upsetting a bowl of roses which he hastens 
to preserve. | 

Anne. And then there were your flowers. I see 
you are admiring them. 

[Harold withdraws as if the flowers were charged 
with electricity. | 

Harold. What flowers? 

Anne. These — these — all of them. You sent me 
flowers every week while you were gone. 

Harold [overcome]. Good Lord]! 
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[He has now reached the apex of his amazement 
and becomes sardonic.} 

Anne. Yes. You were extravagant with flowers, 
Harold. Of course I love them, but I had to scold 
you about spending so much money. 

Harold. Spending so much money? And what did 
I say when you scolded me? 

Anne [taken aback only for a moment by his 
changed attitude]. You sent me a bigger bunch than 
ever before — and — wait a minute — here’s the card 
you put in it. 

[She goes to the same fatal desk and produces a 
package of florist’s cards.] 

Harold. Are all those my cards too? 

Anne. Yes. 

Harold [laughing a bit wildly]. I’m afraid I was 
a bit extravagant! 

Anne. Here’s the one! You wrote: “If all that 
I have, and all that I am, is too little to lay before 
you, how can these poor flowers be much?” 

Harold. I wrote that? Very pretty—very. I’d 
forgotten I had any such knack at sentiments. 

Anne. And then, right away, you sent me the ring. 

Harold [jwmps, startled out of his sardonic pose). 
Ring! What ring? 

Anne. My engagement ring. You really were 
very extravagant that time, Harold. 

Harold [looking fearfully at her hands]. But I 
don’t see... . You're not wearing ... ? : 

Anne. Not there —here, next to my heart. [She 
takes out a ring which hangs on a chain inside her 
frock, and presses it to her lips. Looking at him 
deeply.| 1 adore sapphires, Harold. [A new fear 
comes into Harold’s eyes. He begins to humor her.] 
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Harold. Yes. Yes. Of course. Everyone likes 
sapphires, Anne. It is a beauty. Yes. [He comes 
very close to her, and speaks very gently, as if to a 
child.|}| You haven’t shown your ring to anyone, 
have you, Anne? 

Anne. Only to a few people— one or two. 

Harold. A few people! Good heavens! [Then 
he controls himself, takes her hands gently in his, 
and continues speaking, as if to a child.| Sit down, 
Anne; we must talk this over a little, — very quietly, 
you understand, very quietly. Now to begin with, 
when did you first — 

Anne [breaks away from him with a little laugh]. 
No, I’m not crazy. Don’t be worried. I’m perfectly 
sane. I had to tell you all this to show how serious 
it was. Now you know. What are you going to do? 

Harold. Do? [He slowly straightens up as if the 
knowledge of her sanity had relieved him of a heavy 
load.| I’m going to take the next train back to New 
York. 

Anne. And leave me to get out of this before 
people all alone? 

Harold. You got into it without my assistance, 
didn’t you? Great Scott, you forged those letters in 
cold blood — 

Anne. Not in cold blood, Harold. Remember, I 
cared. 

Harold. I don’t believe it. [Accusingly.] You 
enjoyed writing those letters! 

Anne. Of course I enjoyed it. It meant thinking 
of you, talking of — 

Harold. Rot! Not of me, really. You don’t 
think I am really the sort of person who could write 
that — that drivel! 
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Anne [hurt]. Oh, I don’t know. After a while l 
suppose you and my dream got confused. 

Harold. But it was the rankest — 

Anne. Oh, I’m not so different from other girls. 
We’re all like that. [Repeating Ruth’s phrase remi- 
niscently.| We must have someone to dream about 
—to talk about. I suppose it’s because we haven’t 
enough to do. And then we don’t have any — any 
real adventures like — shop girls. 

Harold [surprised at this bit of reality]. That’s 
a funny thing to say! 

Anne. Well, it’s true. I know I went rather far. 
After I got started I couldn’t stop. I didn’t want 
to, either. It took hold of me. So I went on and on 
and let people think whatever they wanted. But if 
you go now and people find out what I’ve done, 
they’ll think I’m really mad—or something worse. 
Life will be impossible for me here, don’t you see? 
— impossible. [Harold is silent.| But if you stay, 
it will be so easy. Just a day or two. Then you will 
have to go to India. Is that much to ask? [Acting.] 
And you save me from disgrace, from ruin! [Harold , 
remains silent, troubled.| 

Anne [becoming impassioned]. You must help 
me. You must. After I’ve been so frank with you, 
you can’t go back on me now. I’ve never in my life 
talked to anyone like this—so openly. You can’t 
go back on me! If you leave me here to be laughed 
at, mocked at by everyone, I don’t know what I 
shall do. I shan’t be responsible. If you have any 
kindness, any chivalry — Oh, for God’s sake, Harold, 
help me, help me! [Kneels at his feet.] 

Harold. I don’t know ... I’m horribly muddled. 
. «. All right, Ill stay! 
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Anne. Good! Good! Oh, you are fine! I knew 
you would be. Now everything will be so simple. 
[The vista opens before her.| We will be very quiet 
here for a couple of days. We won’t see many people, 
for of course it isn’t announced. And then you will 
go... and I will write you a letter . 

Harold [disagreeably struck by the phrase}. 
Write me a letter? What for? 

Anne [ingenuously]. Telling you that I have been 
mistaken. Releasing you from the engagement... 
and you will write me an answer . . . sad but manly 

. . reluctantly accepting my decision .. . 

Harold. Oh, I am to write an answer, sad but 
manly — Good Lord! Suppose you don’t release me 
after all! 

Anne. Don’t be silly, Harold. I promise. Can't 
you trust me? 

Harold. Trust you? [His eyes travel quickly 
from the table littered with letters and despatches to 
the flowers that ornament the room, back to the table 
and finally to the ring that now hangs conspicuously 
on her breast. She follows the look and instinctively 
puts her hand to the ring.] Trust you? By Jove, 
no, I don’t trust you! This is absurd; I don’t stay 
another moment. Say what you will to people. Tm 
off. This is final. 

Anne [who has stepped to the window]. You can’t 
go now. I hear Mother and Ruth coming. 

Harold. All the more reason. [He finds his hat.] 
IT bolt. 

Anne [blocking the door]. Y.ou can’t go, Harold! 
Don’t corner me. I'll fight like a wildcat if you do. 

Harold. Fight? 

Anne. Yes. A pretty figure you'll cut if you bolt 
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now. They’ll think you a cad —an out and out cad! 
Haven’t they seen your letters come week by week, 
and your presents? And you have written to Mother, 
too —I have your letter. There won’t be anything 
bad enough to say about you. They’ll say you jilted 
me for that English girl in Brazil. It will be true, 
too. And it will get about. She’ll hear of it, I'll see 
to that — and then 

Harold. But it’s a complete lie. I can ex- 
plain 

Anne. You'll have a hard time explaining your 
letters and your presents— and your ring. There’s 
a deal of evidence against you 

Harold. See here, are you trying to blackmail me? 
Oh, this is too ridiculous! 

Anne. They’re coming! I hear them on the stairs! 
What are you going to tell them? 

Harold. The truth. I must get clear of all this. 
I tell you 

Anne [suddenly clinging to him]. No, no, Harold! 
Forgive me, I was just testing you. I will get you 
out of this. Leave it to me. 

Harold [struggling with her]. No, I won’t leave 
anything to you, ever. 

Anne [stvll clinging tightly]. Harold, remember I 
am a woman— and I love you. 

[This brings him up short a moment to wonder, and 
im this moment there is a knock at the door.] 

Anne [abandoning Harold]. Come in. 

[There is a discreet pause. | 

Mrs. Carey’s Voice [off stage]. May we come in? 

Anne [angrily]. Yes! 

[Harold, who has moved toward the door, meets 
Mrs. Carey as she enters. She throws her arms about 
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his neck and kisses him warmly. She is followed by 
Ruth.| 

Mrs. Carey. Harold! My dear boy! 

Ruth [clutching his arm]. Hello, Harold. I am 
so glad. 

[Harold, temporarily overwhelmed by the on- 
slaught of the two women, is about to speak, when 
Anne interrupts dramatically. ] 

Anne. Wait a moment, Mother. Before you say 
anything more I must tell you that Harold and I are 
no longer engaged! 

[Mrs. Carey and Ruth draw away from Harold 
horror-stricken surprise. | 

Mrs. Carey. No longer engaged? Why.... 
What. <7? 

Harold. Really, Mrs. Carey, I 

Anne [interrupts, going to her mother]. Mother, 
dear, be patient with me; trust me, I beg of you — 
and’ please, please don’t ask me any questions. 
Harold and I have had a very hard — a very painful 
hour together. I don’t think I can stand any more. 

[She is visibly very much exhausted, gasping for 
breath. | 

Mrs. Carey. Oh, my poor child, what is it? What 
has he done? 

[She supports Anne on one side while Ruth hurries 
to the other.] 

Harold. Really, Mrs. Carey, I think I can explain. 

Anne. No, Harold, there’s no use trying to ex- 
plain. There are some things a woman feels, about 
which she cannot reason. I know I am doing right. 

Harold [desperately}. Mrs. Carey, I assure 
you —— 

Anne [as if on the verge of a nervous crisis]. Oh, 
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please, please, Harold, don’t protest any more. I am 
not blaming you. Understand, Mother, I am not 
blaming him. But my decision is irrevocable. I 
thought you understood. I beg you to go away. 
You have just time to catch the afternoon express. 

Harold. Nonsense, Anne, you must let me 

Anne [wildly]. No, no, Harold, it is finished! 
Don’t you understand? Finished! [She abandons 
the support of her mother and Ruth and goes to the 
table.| See, here are your letters. I am going to 
burn them. [She throws the packet into the fire.] 
All your letters [She throws the despatches in- 
to the fire.]| Don’t, please, continue this unendurable 
situation any longer. Go, I beg of you, go! 

[She 2s almost hysterical. ] 

Harold. But I tell you I must 

Anne [falling back in her mother’s arms]. Make 
him go, Mother! Make him go! 

Mrs. Carey. Yes, go! Go, sir! Don’t you see 
you are torturing the child. I insist upon your going. 

Ruth. Yes, she is in a dreadful state. 

[Here Mrs. Carey and Ruth fall into simultaneous 
urgings. | 

Harold [who has tried in vain to make himself 
heard]. All right, I’m going. I give up. 

[He serzes his hat and rushes out, banging the door 
behind him. Anne breaks away from her mother and 
sister, totters rapidly to the door, and calls down 
gently. | 

Anne. Not in anger, I beg of you, Harold! I am 
not blaming you. Good-bye. 

[The street door 1s heard to bang. Anne collapses 
in approved tragedy style.] 

Anne [gasping]. Get some water, Ruth. I shall 
be all right in a moment. 
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[Ruth rushes into the bedroom.] 

Mrs. Carey. Oh, my dear child, calm yourself. 
Mother is here, dear. She will take care of you. 
Tell me, dear, tell me. 

[Ruth returns with the water. Anne sips a little. ] 


Anne. I will, mother—I will... everything 
... later. [She drinks.] But now I must be alone. 
Please, dear, go away . . . for a little while. I must 


be alone [rising and moving to the fire] with the ruin 
of my dreams. 

[She puts her arms on the chimney shelf and drops 
her head on them.|] 

Ruth. Come, Mother! Come away! 

Mrs. Carey. Yes, I am coming. We shall be in 
the next room, Anne, when you want us. Right here. 

Anne [as they go out, raises her head and mur- 
murs|. Dust and ashes! Dust and ashes! 

[As soon as they have gone, Anne straightens up 
slowly. She pulls herself together after the physical 
strain of her acting. Then she looks at the watch on 
her wrist and sighs a long triumphant sigh. Her eye 
falls on the desk and she sees the package of florist’s 
cards still there. She picks them up, returns with 
them to the fire and is about to throw them in, when 
her eye is caught by the writing on one. She takes 
it out and reads it. Then she takes another — and 
another. She stops and looks away dreamily. Then 
slowly, she moves back to the desk, drops the cards 
into a drawer and locks it. She sits brooding at the 
desk and the open paper before her seems to fascinate 
her. As if in a dream she picks up a pencil. A 
creative look comes into her eyes. Resting her chin 
on her left hand, she begins slowly to write, mur- 
muring to herself.| 
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Anne [reading as she writes]. “ Anne, my dearest 
... 1 am on the train ... broken, shattered... . 
Why have you done this to me .. . why have you 
darkened the sun... and put out the stars... 
put out the stars. ... Give me another chance, Anne. 
... I will make good ...I promise you ... For 
God’s sake, Anne, don’t shut me out of your life ut- 
berly. x. vicannot spear? ites! Spks paiee 


THE CURTAIN 
has fallen slowly as she writes. 
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THE POT BOILER 


Scene: A stage only half set for a morning re- 
hearsal and dimly lighted. 


[Sud, a successful playwright, enters in a hurry, 
carrying a leather bag full of manuscripts. | 

Stagehand [off stage]. Good morning, Mr. Sud. 

Sud. Good morning, Gus. Just set two doors; 
that’ll be all I’ll need this morning. We’re rehears- 
ing for lines. [Steps down stage and calls front.] 
Joe, I’m expecting a young man; it’s all right, let 
him in. 

Wouldby [from auditorium, back]. I’m here now, 
Mr. Sud. 

Sud. Come up, Mr. Wouldby. Some more border 
lights, please. 

Wouldby. It’s very good of you to let me in. 

Sud. I was fond of your father. I am glad to see 
his son. 

Wouldby. I have written a play, too. 

Sud. Too bad, too bad; you make the price of 
paper go up. 

Wouldby. It must be wonderful to be the master 
playwright of our day. Everybody knows Mr. 
Thomas Pinikles Sud. 

Sud [setting stage]. Yes, it is a privilege to be a 
friend of mine. 

Wouldby [pursuing Sud]. Will you read my 
manuscript, sir? 
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Sud. Never roll a manuscript. I see very well 
you don’t even know the first principles. 

Wouldby. How can I learn the first principles? 
No ane will tell me. 

Sud. Wait, I shall do a great thing for you: let 
you stay and see a dress rehearsal of my latest play, 
“The Pot Boiler.” In it I have used all dramatic 
principles, 

Wouldby. What are they? 

Sud. Well, for instance, this pencil is the woman 
in the case. 

Wouldby. Pencil. 

Sud. This inkwell is the villain, altho’ that’s 
really too dark for him. Deep-dyed villains are out 
of fashion. 

Wouldby. Inkwell. 

Sud. The heroine is Miss Ivory, paper cutter. 

Wouldby. Ivory. 

Sud. Mr. Ruler is the hero. 

Wouldby. Ruler. 

Sud. [Other characters enter from stage door.|] I 
haven’t finished writing it, but we’re going through 
it this morning as far as I have written; then I shall 
see how to go on. Here are the players now. Line 
up, please, and let me see your costumes. [Sud 
studies them.] That’s nice, Miss Ivory, nice and 
white; but, Mrs. Pencil, what do you mean by wear- 
ing an evening gown! 

Mrs. Pencil. A vampire always wears a vampish 
gown, 

Sud. But it is afternoon; I wrote tea time, not 
dinner. 

Mrs. Pencil. One always wears evening gowns — 
in all the smart productions I’ve been in —— 
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Sud. That will do, I’ll speak to you after rehearsal. 
— Mr. Ruler, no red tie? 

Ruler [changes blue tie for red]. All right, sir. 

Sud. Inkwell, you are the villain but I didn’t say 
pirate. You are much too black. 

Inkwell. You want me to go light on the dark 
stuff? All right, I got you. 

Sud [clapping his hands]. Now to work —to 
work, clear the stage! [Mrs. Pencil and Ruler go out 
left. Mr. and Miss Ivory and Inkwell go out right; 
that is, they hide behind the piled up scenery of the 
open stage.]| Go down and take an orchestra seat, 
_ Mr. Wouldby. [Wouldby does so.] You must im- 
agine that this room is the library in Mr. Ivory’s 
house. [Sud claps his hands and goes downstairs to 
orchestra aisle.| Ready. 

[There is a pause, then the door up left opens and 
Mrs. Pencil comes in; her pantomime is as Sud ex- 
plains it to Wouldby.] 

Sud [in stage whisper to Wouldby]. The adven- 
turess — she comes in—she has been out —she is 
worried. That nervous twitching of lips and nar- 
rowing of eyes are always full of suspense. She 
takes off her gloves, her hat — that’s good business. 
A door opens—she starts —by starting she shows 
you she is guilty of something 

Miss Ivory [without hat or gloves, enters from 
right]. Oh, there you are, Mrs. Pencil. 

Mrs. Pencil. Yes, I’m back. 

Miss Ivory. I thought I should have to drink my 
tea without you. 

[They sit down to tea — Miss Ivory back of table, 
centre. Mrs. Pencil left of table.] 

Sud [in stage whisper to Wouldby]. That tells 
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the audience what time of the day it is; besides, 
drinking afternoon tea shows Miss Ivory is in so- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Pencil. Isn’t your father going to join us? 

Sud [aside]. That’s merely to show the girl has 
a father. 

Miss Ivory. No, he is talking business with Mr. 
Inkwell. 

Mrs. Pencil [starting]. Inkwell. 

Miss Ivory. Yes, do you know him? 

Mrs. Pencil [evasively]. I, oh —no 

Sud [aside]. She’s lying. A vampire always knows 
the villain. 

Mrs. Pencil. No—no 

Sud [aside]. Do you catch it? Do you see how 
her nervousness suggests that there is a link between 
Mrs. Pencil and Inkwell? That’s where I show my 
technique. 

Wouldby [scratching his head]. Technique. How 
can I learn it? 

Sud. It is the secret that every playwright locks 
in his breast. Keep the young ones out. Mum is the 
word. 

Miss Ivory. I am so sorry father has all this 
trouble with the bricklayers. They shouldn’t have 
gone on a strike — just now —when you are visiting 
us. 

Sud [to Wouldby]. That tells that Mrs. Pencil is 
a guest in Miss Ivory’s house. 

Miss Ivory. When you were here last year my 
mother 

Sud [aside]. The girl hesitates — they both look 
sorrowful; we had to cut down on the cast, so I killed 
off her mother. 
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Mrs. Pencil [sadly, with a foreign accent]. Ah, 
my dear—we were such close friends — since my 
arrival in this country 

Sud [aside]. You see I had to make her a 
foreigner. A vampire always talks with a foreign 
accent. 

Mrs. Pencil. I haven’t had much time to read par- 
ticulars about the strike. Does your father still re- 
fuse to arbitrate? 

Miss Ivory [haughtily]. What right have brick- 
layers to make rules for my father? He would show 
his weakness if he gave in. I have — faith that what 
he does is right. 

Sud [to Wouldby]. The innocent heroine, so cool 
and pure and white. 

[The right door opens and Inkwell enters — he 
starts as he sees Mrs. Pencil; there is a straight look 
of recognition between them which Miss Ivory does 
not see.] 

Sud [aside]. That’s a dramatic scene. Doesn't 
it thrill your spine? 

Miss Ivory. Mrs. Pencil, may I introduce Mr. Ink- 
well? [Inkwell and Mrs. Pencil bow slightly.) Will 
you have a dish of tea? 

Sud. Cup, cup of tea. 

Miss Ivory [walks down stage to front]. Dish, 
dish of tea! 

Sud [in orchestra pit]. Cup! I wrote cup! 

Miss Ivory [temperamentally]. Mr. Sud, last year 
when I was in England the Duke of Creighton him- 
self offered me a dish of tea. 

Sud. I don’t care a dash about the Duke —I 
wrote cup! 

Miss Ivory. Mr. Sud, I’m used to playing the 
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smartest parts. It’s dish — it’s dish! or I quit! which 
is it? 

Sud. No more temperament, please? Say any- 
thing you like! I suggest bathtub! 

Miss Ivory. Mr. Inkwell, will you have a dish of 
tea? and please tell me that you have ordered the 
strikers to come to father’s terms. 

Inkwell [at right of table]. He is looking through 
his safe for more papers, so he asked me to wait in 
here. 

Sud. That’s an explanation why he came in. 

Miss Ivory [offering cup]. How many lumps? 

Sud [aside to Wouldby]. That question of the 
number of lumps is very important; it gives a natural 
air to the scene. 

Miss Ivory. I am going to the dining-room to get 
some arrack for your tea. 

Sud [to Wouldby]. That’s only to show the father 
has a supply. 

Inkwell [nervously]. Oh, please don’t trouble 

Miss Ivory. No trouble at all. [Evzit right. | 

Sud. When you want to get a character out, 
you've got to get ’em out. 

Inkwell [at right of table, to Mrs. Pencil]. You 
here? 

Mrs. Pencil [at left of table]. Sch! I had to 
come. I couldn’t live without you any longer 

Inkwell. But in this house? 

Mrs. Pencil. I was her mother’s friend. 

Inkwell. You are indiscreet 

Mrs. Pencil. I was desperate for you; you kept 
putting me off. When I read about this strike I had 
to come. 

Sud. Mrs. Pencil is the dreadful woman. A play 
can’t exist without her. 
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Wouldby. You mean she was his 

Sud [seriously]. Oh, yes—the more fuss we make 
about her the better. 

Mrs. Pencil. Oh, Clem! you aren’t glad to see me! 
Oh! that I have lived for this! [She tears around 
the stage waving her hands in grief — making faces 
of agony. Sud rises in astonishment and follows her, 
left.] 

Sud [shrieks in anger as he dashes up the stairs 
to stage]. Idiot! Can’t you talk? Do you think I 
write lines to be cut? How dare you cut my lines! 

Mrs. Pencil. I’ve done just what it says. [She 
takes her part from table, reads from 1 and shows 
it to him.] - “ Mrs. Pencil shows extreme despair and 
passionately us 

Sud. That’s not the play! That’s the moving pic- 
ture version! [He fumbles with his papers.] 

Wouldby. Oh, have you the same play ready for 
the movies? 

Sud. I write in columns—along side of each 
other. Dramatic version, moving picture, noveliza- 
tion — for magazines, newspapers and books. 

Wouldby. All at once! 

Sud. Yes! 

Wouldby. What are all the pins for? 

Sud. When I cut out a line one place, I keep 
it until I find a place somewhere else to patch it in. 
[Hands new lines to Mrs. Pencil who is back of table, 
centre. | 

Wouldby. A great playwright has to be econom- 
ical with his great ideas! 

Sud. Yes, if he wants a yacht. 

Mrs. Pencil [studying her book}. Now I see, now 
I see, Mr. Sud. Shall I go on? 
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Sud. Yes, go on! [Sud goes halfway downstairs 
and waits. | 

Mrs. Pencil. Oh! Clem —I was so frightened when 
I heard about the strikers. Even if you are their 
leader now, they might turn and murder you. 

[Mrs. Pencil and Inkwell play centre, front of 
table. | 

Inkwell. Nonsense, I control the strikers, they 
come to me for orders. I’ll stop this strike as soon 
as old Ivory gives me my price. 

Mrs. Pencil. What do the bricklayers want? 

Inkwell. They want shorter hours, more pay, 
better lighting —better air—[Inkwell stops and 
looks up at Sud.]}. 

Sud. Go on—go on—don’t glare at me! 

Inkwell. Pardon me, Mr. Sud—but you heard 
me say the bricklayers want better air. It doesn’t 
sound right. You see bricklayers work out of doors 
and the air there is—I beg your pardon— it’s in 
no way of criticism, sir 

Sud. Come here. [He cuts the line.] Leave out 
“lighting and air!” That’s a confusion from bad 
typing in the serial version. Go on, Mr. Inkwell. 

Inkwell [sits right of table and Mrs. Pencil left]. 
See here, Kate, you keep out of this business — 
I’m not going to be spied on by any woman, 

Mrs. Pencil. Who is spying on you? [In 
whisper. } 

Inkwell. You! [In whisper.] 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Sud [smacks his lips]. Now we are coming to 
a big scene! There is nothing so effective as the 
repetition of the same words brought up to a climax. 
Begin again, Mrs. Pencil. “ Who is spying on you?” 
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Mrs. Pencil. Who is spying on you? 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. 1? 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Sud. [tearing his hain— going to them]. Parrots! 
Nothing but parrots! Increase the stress — build 
up the scene — build — build! 

Inkwell. How can we build when you don’t give 
us any lines? 

Sud. What do you call yourselves actors for if 
you can’t supply acting when the playwright uses 
dashes! — This is the biggest scene in the play. 
[Crosses to lower left.] The very fact that I don't 
give you a lot of literary lines puts me in the class 
of the most forceful dramatists of the day! My 
plays are not wishy-washy lines! They are full of 
action — red-blood — of flesh and blood! Now you 
do your part — bing-bang stuff!— shake them in 
their chairs out there— make shivers run up their 
spines! Make ’em feel you! Compel their ap- 
plause! Now go to it! Go to it! 

[Sud sets the tempo, repeating their words.] 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Sud [shouts]. Get it over! Mr. Wouldby, is it 
getting over? 

Wouldby [looks at footlights]. 1 don’t see any- 


thing get over. 
Sud. He doesn’t see it! You hear? He doesn’t 
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see it! Begin again! And please, please, please — 
get it over—over! [He motions violently with his 
arms during following scene as if to help them raise 
the vitality of the scene. Sud sets tempo again, 
stamping his foot.] 

Mrs. Pencil. Who is spying on you? 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Inkwell. You! 

Mrs. Pencil. I? 

Inkwell. You!! 

Mrs. Pencil. I?? 

Inkwell. You!!! 

Mrs. Pencil. I?? 

Inkwell [fiercely]. You!!! 

Mrs. Pencil. I??? 

Inkwell. What do you call it, then, coming here 
after me like this? 

Mrs. Pencil. What do you mean — like this? 

Sud [shrieks — beside himself]. Like what? 

Mrs. Pencil. Like this! : 

Sud. Accent it—stress it—Jéincrease it! Like 
what? 

Mrs. Pencil. Like this! 

Sud. Like what? 

Mrs. Pencil. Like this! 

Sud [rushes around the stage, kicking over a chair 
in a passion of despair]. The best scene in the play 
—ruined — ruined! I’m noted for my strong, laconic 
scenes and you make me suffer like this. Perfectly 
hopeless —I say increase —you decrease; nothing 
but animal sounds! Nothing but a machine! Oh! 
what’s the use! Go on, go on —now you see, Mr. 
Wouldby, how actors can make plays fail 
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Mrs. Pencil. If you’d write us a decent play 
once 

Sud. No back-talk, madam! I haven’t engaged 
you yet. If you can’t play it any better, I'll let you 
out! Show us what you can do with the rest of 
the scene! By George —if you can’t pound his chest 
right the box office will lose money on you! 

Wouldby [his eyes popping]. Oh! must she 
pound him? 

Sud. Seeing a woman pounding a man’s chest 
and hearing her scream is worth three dollars to any- 
body. Go on, Mrs. Pencil. 

Mrs. Pencil. You are keeping something from 
me! You have deceived me! You dog! Tell me! 
Tell me! Who is she? Where is she? You are: 
keeping something from me! 

[She pounds Inkwell in a rage.] 

Wouldby [in innocent wonderment]. Is she try- 
ing to yank it out of his chest? 

Sud. Pound! Pound! Get it over! 

[Sud rushes back between Mrs. Pencil and Ink- 
well, pushes her down left, drags Inkwell to centre, 
grasps his coat lapel, shakes him violently and 
shouts her lines: “ You are keeping something from 
me!” and pushes Inkwell to right. Sud turns 
quickly to left and shows her his manuscript. | 

Sud. I wrote “applause” here. You've got to get 
applause here — so pound! 

Inkwell. Would you mind skipping the scene to- 
day? I'll wear a foot-ball suit tomorrow. 

Sud [in scorn]. Just like an actor to have a 
personal prejudice against a part. 

Inkwell. I’m not “suited” to it yet— but with 
the proper costume —— 
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Sud [in scorn]. You must not rely on costume! 
Think of your art! 

Wouldby. But why must she pound him so hard? 

Sud [down left]. Because he is the villain and 
the audience likes to see him get it. 

Mrs. Pencil [at right and Inkwell to her left]. 
Who is she? You are keeping something from me! 

Wouldby. What has he done to make him the 
villain? 

Sud. I didn’t want an explanation here so I had 
to interrupt them —Sch— here comes Miss Ivory. 

[Miss Ivory enters right.] 

Sud. Such interruptions reek with dramatic in- 
tensity. 

Miss Ivory. Here is the arrack for you, Mr. Ink- 
well 

Inkwell [accepting it]. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pencil [nervously; Inkwell gives her her 
hat]. Think I'll take my hat to my room 

[She goes out left.] 

Sud [aside]. Not a bad excuse, the hat? Eh? 
I had to get her out. 

Wouldby. Very natural—yes indeed —— 

Miss Ivory [seated at right of table. Inkwell 
stands back of table —centre]. Well, Mr. Inkwell, 
I hope we may yet succeed in claiming you as a 
friend — instead of coddling you as an enemy. 

Inkwell. If you treat all your enemies so well, 
what must you do for your friends? 

Miss Ivory. We abuse those we love. 

Sud [chuckling to Wouldby]. Quite epigram- 
matic, eh? 

Inkwell. Even abuse at such fair hands could only 
please. 
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Sud [aside]. Did you catch the subtlety of that 
line? / 

Miss Ivory [nervously]. Wi—wi—will you 
have some more tea? 

Inkwell [coming left of table — to be opposite her; 
catching her hand]. I don’t want tea —I want you! 
I love you! 

Sud. Wait a moment! That’s too abrupt! I’ve 
some more lines here somewhere. [Looks through 
slips pinned in manuscript.| I cut some out of the 
beginning of the act. When the first curtain went 
up and the maid was discovered dusting the room 
I had the Irish butler make love to her. [Handing 
Inkwell a paragraph.| There, Inkwell, are the love 
lines I was looking for. Proceed, please. 

Miss Ivory. Shall I go back? 

Inkwell. To tea. 

Miss Ivory. Wi—wi—will you have some m— 
more — t — tea? 

Inkwell [catching her hand and bringing her 
forward; he gives speech with Irish accent]. I don’t 
want tea—I want you! I love you! Oh! my 
darlin’t h’t is a terrible sensation. I ’ave for you, 
I ’ave—’and me your little’and in moine, for the 
loikes of you I never— [as all look dazed and 
Inkwell has trouble twisting his tongue]. I beg 
pardon, Mr. Sud, but this is a butler making love. 
I am playing the part of a gentleman —— 

Sud [has retired in tears and rage up right]. 
Haven’t you any brains of your own? If a musician 
can transpose music by sight, can’t you do the same 
to dialogue? 

Inkwell. But a gentleman doesn’t make love like 
a--——- 
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Sud [goes up stage again]. He means the same 
—now go on—I can’t stand these arguments. 
They will give me apoplexy! Go on, go on, go on!! 

Miss Ivory. Oh! come, Robert, say anything. 
[They sit at table again.] 

Inkwell. Ahem! 

Miss Ivory. Wi—wi—vwill you have some more 
t — tea? 

Inkwell. I don’t want tea! I want you! I love 
you! Oh! my darling—it is a wonderful feeling 
—this one — that-— which I have for you —indeed 
— that one which I have for you— put your hand 
in mine— for a woman like you never before — 
fr-fr — never before — that, which — have I seen a 
woman such as you [Again he has brought Miss 
Ivory down centre.] 

Sud. My stars! Leave out that— which — 
such! — Get it clear for tomorrow’s rehearsal. 

Inkwell [puts paragraph into his pocket — hesi- 
tatingly, doubtfully, sarcastically]. I ought to have 
my name on the program as co-author. 

Sud [jumps forward]. You ought to have it cut 
out of the program when you forget to act! 

Inkwell. But I’m worried about this play. I 
don’t know how it’s going to end. [Evit left.] 

Sud [proudly]. I’m the author, leave that to me! 
[Raps on floor and cries out.] Mr. Ruler— Mr. 
Ruler! 

Ruler [off stage]. What is it? 

Sud, Pay some attention to your cues, please! 
[Sud goes into pit.] 

Ruler [pokes head in from left]. Beg pardon, sir 
—I didn’t hear my cue! 

Sud. It’s your business to listen for it. 
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Ruler. But they didn’t give me the cue! 

Sud. Well, what is your cue? 

Ruler. What is it? 

Sud. I asked you what your cue was! 

Ruler [advances]. What is it? 

Sud. Is your hearing perfectly clear? 

Ruler. Perfectly. 

Sud. Then will you kindly tell me what your 
cue is? 

Ruler. What is it? 

Sud. I shall go mad! I’m dealing with lunatics! 
Lunatics! Once again I ask you, Mr. Ruler —if 
you can hear! [Yells.] Kindly read from your book 
and tell me what your cue is 

Ruler [yells furiously and is now down stage]. 
I’ve been trying to tell you my cue is “ WHAT IS 
LET” 

[During this scene all the other players come in 
to see the fight.] 

Sud [wipes perspiration from brow]. Heart 
disease! Heart disease —I shall die of it! That 
line was cut long ago! [Sud walks back and forth 
across the pit.| The trouble with you actors is you 
can’t forget. Oh! if you could only forget! 

Wouldby [meekly]. I always thought actors had 
to remember. 

Sud. Any fool can remember 

Ruler. See here, Mr. Sud—I don’t take abuse! 
In fact, it’s my first experience taking it from 
authors. In all the other companies I’ve been in 
the manager kept the playwright out. He wouldn’t 
have him meddling about! [Sud stops short during 
this speech — turns — straightens up — buttons coat 
—adjusts tie — faces Ruler.] 
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Sud. Mr. Ruler, I am backing the show. I 
haven’t engaged you because you can act but be- 
cause you were born good looking, which is scarcely 
a compliment to your own efforts. [Other players 
retire now laughing at Ruler.]| If you please we will 
proceed. I'll find a line here somewhere in my 
treasure note books. 

[He goes upstairs and stands near border lights 
aside to hunt thro’ many books he has in his pockets. 
Ruler sits left of table to rest and smoke.] 

[Mr. Ivory and Mrs. Pencil play cards out of 
character up stage.] 

Miss Ivory [talks out of character and gets light 
from Ruler for her cigarette]. Did you see the ad- 
vance notices in the paper this morning, Jack — 
saying the Pot-Boiler is sold out three weeks in 
advance? 

Ruler. Bill told me there’s a steady line outside 
of the box office. 

Miss Ivory. I have visions of rehearsing all night 
before the opening. 

Ruler. I’m used to doing that, my dear. What 
gets me is the story of the plot the Sunday edition 
printed. How can the newspaper know the plot be- 
fore the playwright does? 

Miss Ivory. Doesn’t Mr. Sud know his own plot? 

Ruler. Why! no, my part’s not written after the 
second act. 

Miss Ivory. My part isn’t either, but it doesn’t 
worry me. These authors— [She points to her 
forehead.| I don’t memorize until dress rehearsal 
night. What’s the use? They don’t know them- 
selves by that time what lines they told you to 
keep in or put in or take out. The next morning 
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the critics rewrite it, anyway, the manager — J don’t 
begin to memorize, really, until we’re settled for 
a run. 

Ruler [worried]. ~ You'll throw me all out if you 
give wrong cues 

Miss Ivory [rises and strolls about]. Oh! when 
I can’t use my tongue I let my eyes talk. The 
public doesn’t know the difference. J don’t have to 
act, just be myself. They engage me for my eyes. 

Sud. Ah! here’s a precious line. [Goes up to 
Ruler.] Take it down, Mr. Ruler. “I was in the 
neighborhood looking for some real estate.” [All 
the players suppress a laugh.| Now, Mr. Ruler, you 
enter in time— [Sud goes down the stairs again.] 
You enter in time to interrupt Mr. Inkwell’s dec- 
laration of love to Miss Ivory. They spring apart 
—spring! Mr. Inkwell! [Inkwell springs.] No, 
the house is not on fire! —I didn’t say jump. 

Inkwell. Spring is the same as jump! 

[Ruler enters from left, Inkwell goes right, Miss 
Ivory comes centre.| 

Sud. There is no time to discuss synonyms. Go 
on, Miss Ivory. 

Miss Ivory. Oh! Jack—Hello!—where’d you 
come from? 

Ruler. I was in the neighborhood looking at some 
real estate — Hello, Inkwell — How’s the strike? 

[Miss Ivory and Ruler cross to give Ruler the 
centre. | 

Inkwell. If you could persuade Mr. Ivory to 

Ruler. No, Inkwell!—I’m not converted to 
your view! I have my own theories! 

Sud [to Wouldby]. Now we are coming to the 
kernel of the play’s success. The new viewpoint — 
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Use all the stock characters and situations you want 
but add a new twist. 

Wouldby. What does Ruler think? 

Sud. Listen. 

Ruler. I believe sternly in justice — righteous ex- 
piation of sin. Only in that way can we progress to 
higher things. 

Sud. Forms, not things. 

Ruler. Beg pardon, forms. The position I hold 
today is the result of my desire in my previous life; 
—when the trumpet calls me into the next —there 
I shall — reap the harvest of what I have sown here. 
Why should we help the bricklayers? 

' Miss Ivory [interrupts]. Mr. Sud. 

Sud. Sch! [He waves her silent.] 

Ruler. If they chose in their past life to be born 
bricklayers here, have we the right 

[Miss Ivory interrupts several times. Miss Ivory 
is on stage left.] 

Sud. Sch! 

Ruler. I ask you—have we the right to tear down 
the building they designed when they were here be- 
fore? Have we the right to say to them how they 
shall lay the bricks in the foundation for their next 
life? Have we the right 

Miss Ivory [down stage — front]. Mr. Sud! 

Sud [at last in desperation, near her in orchestra 
pit]. Well, what is it, Miss Ivory? 

Miss Ivory. Excuse me, Mr. Sud—but all this 
time — while Ruler is talking —I don’t know what 
to do with my hands! Couldn’t you cut his lines? 

Ruler. I protest! Mr. Sud, I would resent having 
a part shortened on me _ because the leading lady 
doesn’t know what to do with her hands. I really 
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think in this speech of mine you have shown your 
talent. To cut one word of it would do you a great 
injustice! 

Sud [smiles at Ruler]. Thank you! Quite so! 
Quite so! Miss Ivory, during this scene you might 
be— you might be—be—fanning yourself —to 
keep yourself, the heroine, cool and white. 

Wouldby. How well you understand human na- 
ture. The play is really more important than the 
players — isn’t it? 

Sud [aside to Wouldby]. Of course, but actors 
are so superbly conceited. 

Wouldby. I know; poor things! 

Sud. Mr. Ivory’s entrance. 

Wouldby. The girl’s father? 

Ivory [enters]. I could not find the papers in the 
safe, Inkwell. Ah— how —do you do, Jack? 

[Ivory has crossed to Ruler and is between Miss 
Ivory and Ruler.| 

Ruler. Good morning, Mr. Ivory. 

Ivory. Daughter dear—do you know anything 
about the papers in the safe? 

Sud. Keep up the suspense — Inkwell. 

Inkwell. I have no lines here. 

Sud. A villain should sustain the suggestion of 
villainy whether he has lines or not. Look uneasy 
— tremble 

[Inkwell looks uneasy and trembles.] 

Ivory. But if I see him tremble, Mr. Sud, wouldn’t 
I ask him if he had a chill? 

Sud. It’s not your business to be looking his way 
just then. Again, Inkwell. 

[Inkwell trembles, etc.] 

Sud [yells to Ivory]. Don’t catch his eye! 
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Ivory [to Inkwell]. Will you tremble again, 
please? 

[Inkwell does so patiently. | 

Sud. Count five —for the tremble. Again please, 
“Daughter dear, do you know anything about the 
papers in the safe?” 

Ivory. Daughter dear, do you know anything 
about the papers in the safe? 

Sud [excitedly]. Everybody look away. Tremble, 
Inkwell. Now, Ivory, count five — now look at Ink- 
well. Again please. 

Ivory. Daughter dear, do you know anything 
about the papers in the safe? 

Sud [claps his hands]. One — two — three — four 
— five —— 

Ivory [to Inkwell]. Those valuable papers! 

Sud. That’s it, go ahead! 

Miss Ivory. I don’t even know the combination, 
father. Could they have been stolen? 

Wouldby. Did Inkwell really take them? 

Sud. He’s the villain, isn’t he? I couldn’t let the 
hero do it. 

Ivory. What shall I do? Where shall I look? 
Where, O where? 

[Ivory goes up stage back of Miss Ivory to table 
and knocks off revolvers.]| 

Miss Ivory. Oh! revolvers! 

Ruler. Let me, sir. [Picks them up.] 

Miss Ivory [in terror]. Where did they come 
from? 

Wouldby [hands to ears]. Are they going to use 
them? 

Sud. Of course. I had to show the audience the 
revolvers are there, so Ivory had to knock them 
down. 
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Ivory [2s up stage. Places one revolver on table]. 
I have to have these near by when a strike is on; one 
never knows what to expect. 

Ruler [places other revolver on table]. Even I 
have one in my pocket. 

Inkwell [slaps his side pocket]. And I in 
mine 

Miss Ivory. Oh! dear, how dreadful; suppose one 
of them should go off. Oh! do be careful! 

Inkwell [insinuatingly]. Have you changed your 
mind, Mr. Ivory? Have you decided to accept my 
proposition? 

Miss Ivory. What is your proposition, Mr. Ink- 
well? 

Inkwell [goes left to Ruler]. I believe your father 
wishes to discuss it with you. Mr. Ruler, will you 
have a smoke with me in the orangangerie? 

Sud [corrects him with great disgust]. Orangerie! 

[Inkwell and Ruler exeunt right.] 

Miss Ivory [crosses right; anxiously]. What does 
he want to know 

Ivory [almost breaking down. Sinks into chair 
left of table]. Oh, my daughter — how can I tell you 
—how can I—I am ruined —ruined! 

[Sud rises, and beats time in rhythm like a con- 
ductor to their “ Oh’s.” | 

Miss Ivory [lefé of table]. You—ruined — 
Oh! 

Ivory. Oh! 

Miss Ivory. Oh! 

Sud [turns to Wouldby, and whispers audibly]. 
When you are hard up for conversation use 
O's ut 

Ivory. We have lived beyond our means — Oh! 
—my child —I have brought you only misery —— 
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Miss Ivory [goes to father, stands back of his chair 
and caresses him]. Poor father— don’t take it that 
way —I love you—we must live differently — any- 
thing you say 

Wouldby [to Sud]. How sweet and sacrificial! 

Sud [enthusiastically]. Ah! she’s pure Ivory — 
a chip off the old block! 

Ivory. That is not all! Inkwell represents the 
bricklayers; he will continue the strike unless I can 
buy him off. 

[Sud goes up right, to be behind them. Faces them. 
Follows every line in his manuscript. | 

Miss Ivory. And you can’t raise the money? 

Ivory. He doesn’t want money. He wants to 
marry you! He will stop at nothing to get me into 
prison — any place to crush me —he has power. I 
have cause to fear him. [Ivory at right.] 

Miss Ivory [at left; in distress]. Oh! Oh! —how 
terrible — how terrible! — what am I to say? Oh— 
father — and I can save you? And I hesitate? Yes 
—yes —I will — father! 

[Rushes to Ivory’s arms.] 

Ivory. Oh! my daughter! My child! My child! 

Miss Ivory. Yes, father, I will, cost me what it 
may. I will. 

[She reads last line flatly.] 

Sud. Miss Ivory! Show some feeling! Think 
how you feel when you read those lines! 

Miss Ivory. I know how I feel when I read those 
lines! [Impudently; then with some feeling.] Yes, 
father, I will. Cost me what it may, I will. Mr. 
Inkwell! 

Sud. Abandonment, Miss Ivory — abandonment 
—— “Mr. Inkwell! Mr. Inkwell! ” 
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Miss Ivory [nods intelligently]. Mr. Inkwell! Mr. 
In-n-k-we-ell ! 

Ivory [rushing after Miss Ivory]. Wait — think 
— consider 

Miss Ivory. Mr. Inkwell—TI have decided — yes 
— YEs! 

[Inkwell and Ruler enter right.] 

Inkwell [takes her hand]. Oh! my dear! 

Ivory [with bowed head]. Oh! 

Ruler [in alarm to Miss Ivory]. My dear — what 
is it? 

Sud [pouncingly]. Now there’s your line, “ what 
is it?’ I tucked it in there. 

Miss Ivory [goes left to Mr. Ruler. Ivory 1s up 
centre. Inkwell is right]. I can’t keep my promise 
to you— Mr. Ruler—please don’t ask for an ex- 
planation. 

Ruler [excited, rushing up to Mr. Ivory]. What 
is it, Mr. Ivory? 

Ivory [in despair, taking Ruler’s arm for support]. 
Oh!—I—am broken hearted — broken hearted — 
She is going to marry Inkwell! 

Ruler. No!—no!—not while I live! [Goes with 
Ivory easily.] 

Ivory. It must be! Come with me—TI'll tell you 
— alone! 

Ruler. Not while I live! 

Sud [excitedly]. Mr. Ruler! Mr. Ruler! You go 
out too easily! Wait! I remember a precious line 
I cut out of one of my last year’s plays. It is per- 
fectly fresh, no novelty worn off and incontestably 
original! ‘I am coming back.” 

Ruler [deferentially writes the line]. I am coming 
back — yes, sir. I am coming back. 
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Sud. There is no “ yes, sir” in it. 

Ruler. No, sir. 

Sud. Do you wish to retire a few minutes and 
commit to memory? [Ruler repeats the line.] Now 
that we are reaching the climax I want as few in- 
terruptions and references to the book as possible. 

Ruler. I think I have it. [All resume former po- 
sitions.| Cue please, Mr. Ivory. 

Ivory [drags Ruler across to go out right]. Come 
with me — I'll tell you! — alone! 

Ruler. Not while I live! I am coming back! I 
am coming back! I am coming back! 

[Exeunt Ivory and Ruler right.] 

[Sud tiptoes up centre to make sure Mrs. Pencil 
is ready for her cue.| 

Inkwell [to Miss Ivory]. Now that they have left 
us alone —my darling — let me tell you how I have 
waited for this moment 

Miss Ivory [in despair and tears tries to rush 
by to right but he catches her]. No—let me pass 
—not now; I have said yes; let it go at that —I 
cannot talk now — not now 

[Exit right weeping. | 

Mrs. Pencil [in fury of jealousy opens door left 
and enters in rage]. Coward! Villain! —I have 
been listening behind that door.— All your vows to 
me were false! 

Inkwell [tries to choke her]. Don’t yell so! 

Mrs. Pencil [in ordinary tone]. I will yell! 

Sud [delighted]. Of course she will! Shriek 
good, Mrs. Pencil. 

Mrs. Pencil [shrieks]. Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 

[They struggle.]| 

Inkwell [grabs Mrs. Pencil and tries to put his 
hand over her mouth]. Stop! Stop! 
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Sud. Tussle! Tussle! The audience loves it! 

[They fight.] 

Wouldby. But what did Inkwell do? 

Sud [talks fast over shoulder to Wouldby as a man 
in a fast auto talks to another passing|. Can’t tell 
you. Haven’t decided yet! Explanation in last act. 
No time now. Reaching climax of play. Keep it up! 
Keep it up! 

Mrs. Pencil [yelling]. Oh! the treachery — per- 
jury! — You are not fit to live! Ill have my re- 
venge!— Revenge! Bing! Bang! [She grabs 
tiny revolver from table and shoots with a “pop” 
at Inkwell. He falls back and obligingly lies upon 
the table.| I hate you! I hate you! I hate you! 

Miss Ivory [having heard the shot and shrieks, runs 
in from the right crying]. Oh — who’s hurt? 

Mrs. Pencil [turning and aiming revolver at Miss 
Ivory]. Don’t come near him or T’ll shoot you! 

Ruler [enters from right]. What's the matter? 

Miss Ivory [screams at Ruler]. Don’t move or 
she’ll shoot you. 

Ruler [taking a revolver out of his pocket, aims tt 
at Mrs. Pencil]. Harm her and [ll shoot you! 

Inkwell [who has come to in the meantime, man- 
ages to get his own revolver out of his pocket; he 
half raises himself from his lying position on the 
table and aims at Ruler crying hoarsely|. You 
thought you could be my rival. — The girl said she 
would be mine! If you shoot the woman, she’ll kill 
the girl. I’m going to save the girl. Shoot and Ill 
kill YOU! 

Ivory [has entered from right and hearing these 
desperate words, takes revolver from his pocket and 
aims it at Inkwell. Screams in fear and rage]. Stop! 
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Save him or I’ll shoot to kill! Ill shoot to kill! Vl 
shoot to kill! 

Wouldby [thrilled and excited, cries out]. Who 
shoots? 

Sud [overcome with sudden realization, jumps up, 
grabs his forehead, shrieks]. Ah! it’s a deadlock! 
I don’t know who shoots! 

Wouldby [hurrying out of house in disgust]. Oh! 
shoot the author! 

[Sud runs up to the stage in despair, wildly mo- 
tioning down the curtain.] 
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OVER THE HILLS 


It is a wild night outside, but the dining-room is 
entirely weatherproof. There is a blazing fire, and 
Mrs. Wilde stitches comfortably beside it. Her work- 
basket is within reach on a small oak table. On the 
other side of this table is the most comfortable chair 
in the room; but Mr. Wilde is not sitting within tt. 
He is obviously restless. At one moment he stands 
at the back of the stage, looking out into the night 
round the edge of the Venetian blind. Then with a 
fierce light in his eyes he paces forward down the 
length of the room and back to the window. When 
he faces the audience, he passes the fire and his wife 
and the comfortable chairs on his right. 

Except for Mr. Wilde, it is a picture of restfulness. 
The best house coal from the local agent is burning 
in the grate. The carpets are genuine Persian, and 
the furniture is old oak. The folding table (real 
Jacobean) is pushed back to the wall away from the 
fire, leaving a noble space in the centre of the room. 
Along this wall is an oak dresser, obviously a genuine 
antique. 

It is a room which, we are sure, would be the pride 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilde if they were a really home- 
loving couple. Of Mrs. Wilde there can be no doubt. 
She definitely has settled down —a placid, sensible, 
humorous woman of about thirty-five. Mr. Wilde 1s 
forty; but he has about him a wild, romantic ar of 
the man who lias not yet put away childish things. 
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But he is getting stout, and we can only with diffi- 
culty imagine him outside the house, instead of beng 
in, on a night like this. 

Mrs. Wilde watches him pacing the carpet, with the 
air of one who is used to this kind of thing. Obvi- 
ously his restlessness, so far as she 1s concerned, 2s 
of no importance. She is very patient, but at last i 
begins rather to get on her nerves, and she thinks she 
ought to say something. 


Helen. You’re uncommonly restless to-night, dear. 

Robert [coming dramatically from the window]. 
Restless! [With emotion.] Listen to the wind! 

Helen [matter-of-fact]. It does make itself heard. 

Robert [uplifted]. It sings in the branches of the 
old elm like a pzan. 

Helen. A what? 

Robert [annoyed at being pulled up]. A pean. 

Helen. What is a pean? 

Robert. A pean, my dear, is a song of triumph. 
From the Greek. 

[He resumes his march.] 

Helen [after a pause]. I do wish you'd settle 
down to something, Robert. You give me the fidgets. 

Robert [wildly addressing the ceiling]. The fidg- 
ets! I give her the fidgets! 

[He stands again at the window and looks out.] 

Helen [after a further pause]. Is it still raining, 
‘Robert? 

Robert [with ecstacy]. Raining? The wind is 
driving from over the hills like a great sail. The 
clouds are scudding across the moon; and, as the 
light comes and goes, I get glimpses of drenched 
fields, and trees flinging spray from their branches. 
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The leaves come scattering down. I hear the wind 
shouting to the old elm, and the old elm, flinging off 
its weight of years, shouts back to the wind. 

[Helen has obviously heard this kind of thing very 
frequently. She is profoundly unimpressed.]| 

Helen [matter-of-fact]. I suppose you know about 
the hen-house? 

Robert [disgusted]. The hen-house? 

Helen. The old elm, flinging off its weight of 
years, has made a hole in the hen-house. I always 
told you that that tree would have to be lopped. It 
isn’t safe. Suppose, when the branch fell, Maggie had 
been feeding the hens. We are not insured against 
workmen’s compensation. Luckily, no one was killed 
except the new Orpington, who was sitting at the 
time. . 

Robert. And because a sitting hen has been killed 
you would lop that grand old tree. Have you no 
sense of beauty? 

Helen. As you please, my dear; I don’t care so 
very much about the poultry. But you will insist 
on having your eggs absolutely new-laid. [Pause.] 
We've had a dreadful day. Maggie had to chase 
those wretched birds for nearly half an hour in the 
pouring rain. They were out all over the place. 

Robert [significantly]. Ah, even the hens! [Helen 
surveys him, cheerfully resigned to another outburst. | 
They, too, are set free, and may seek the waste places. 

Helen. Now, my dear, you are talking nonsense. 
The hens were frightened. Very naturally. 

Robert. I’m afraid, Helen, you have a literal 
mind. 

Helen. No one could be poetical about hens. Not 
even the Poet Laureate. 
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Robert [with dignity]. We will not argue about it. 

[He again marches to and fro for a while, then 
suddenly stops.| 

Robert [with exasperation]. How you can sit 
there like that, Helen, beats me altogether! 

Helen [placidly]. It is very comfortable. 

Robert [sardonically]. Exactly. Very comfort- 
able. And that is a very nice piece of old oak. [In- 
dicating the dresser.] And you are sitting on a stuffed 
chair. And the carpet is from Persia. [He snorts.] 

Helen. Won’t you come and sit by the fire? It 
would be nice if you would read me something. 

Robert [in appalling tones]. Sit by the fire! With 
the wind calling! Is it possible? 

[Helen puts down her sewing, rises, and adjusts a 
cushion on the chair by the fire; she pats it invit- 
ingly. | 

Helen. For my sake, Robert. 

[Robert, who likes to be comfortable, makes a show 
of resistance, but, yielding, at last permits himself to 
sink luxuriously down. Helen again stitches by the 
fire.| 

Robert [mournfully]. The rooted elm may play 
with the wind and rain; but the man who is a house- 
holder shall stop his ears like Ulysses when the Sirens 
sang. 

[He stretches lazily for a book of poems on the 
table, beside the work-basket. It 1s Henley’s 
“ Hawthorn and Lavender.” He peacefully turns the 
leaves, and begins dreamily to read some verses.| 

Robert. Since those we love and those we hate, 

With all things mean and all things great, 
Pass in a desperate disarray 
Over the hills and far away, 
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It must be, dear, that late or soon, 
Out of the ken of the watching moon, 
We shall abscond with yesterday 
Over the hills and far away. 

Robert [stretching his legs yet more comfortably 
to the fire|. Those verses fill me with a restless long- 
ing to take once again the mystic road, the road of 
all who are born to wander. [Rearranging the 
cushion comfortably behind his head.| The comfort 
of this room comes to be a torture of the soul. The 
wind calls, and the four walls drop away; the light 
is quenched; the fire dies. [He stretches his hand 
comfortably to the blaze.| The long road stretches 
before, and the wind meets me from over the hills. 
Once again I feel the sting of rain. Then it is, in 
the breath of the storm, one pities the slow, warm 
people stretched lazily before the hearth, droning 
away the time. 

Helen [leaning over the table]. Let me take your 
book, dear. That’s right. Now you are quite com- 
fortable. 

Robert [who is now thoroughly happy]. How 
hateful it is to lie easefully and inert, a figure at 
which gods may point the finger! Is life to be no 
more than comfort? 

Helen. You are quite right about this room, 
Robert. It’s the only really comfortable room in 
the house when the wind is in the northwest. 

Robert [starting up]. I suppose you think that’s 
clever. 

Helen [innocently]. Now what have I said? 

Robert. Just as I am pointing out to you that 
comfort does not matter, that it is abominable, you 
suggest that I am sitting in the dining-room because 
it is the most comfortable room in the house. 
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Helen [mildly]. You suggested we should sit here. 

Robert [angrily lifting himself out of the chair]. 
Not for myself. I sometimes think of you. 

Helen. Very sweet of you, Robert! [She rises 
and rearranges the cushion for him.| 

Robert [irritably seizing the cushion from her]. 
Not there! That’s where I like to have it. 

[Helen returns to her work.] 

Robert [dreamily]. Those lines of Henley’s bring 
back to me the days when I was a wanderer with 
Martin. It was his favorite poem. 

Helen. Martin Durrant? 

Robert. Yes, Martin Durrant. There, if you like, 
was a man. 

Helen. A very restless and unsatisfactory creature, 
from all accounts. 

Robert. Martin was a born vagabond. Many’s 
the trail we have followed over land and sea. [He 
springs up, stirred by his reminiscences, and looks 
out of the window. Turning into the room.| These 
were the nights we loved best. A night like this we 
would take a bee-line over the country. How wet 
we would get! How gloriously wet! 

Helen. Very enjoyable, no doubt. So is a mus- 
tard bath and Benger’s food. 

Robert [with a shout of scorn]. Oh! How can 
you understand? Have you ever defied the wind in 
his fury? Have you ever mocked the rain? 

Helen. I have not. 

Robert. To think that I am standing here upon a 
carpet from Persia, sheltered by the four walls of a 
room, when the wind is calling. [Settling himself 
again by the fire.| If Martin be within the limits 
of this storm, he is out with the wind to-night, fol- 
lowing the old, old trail. Over the hills. 
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[He closes his eyes luxuriously. There is a knock 
at the front door.]| 

Helen. Robert, that was a knock. Who can it be 
at this time of night? 

Robert. Are you sure it was a knock? 

Helen. Better go and see who it is. Maggie may 
not have heard. 

Robert [horrified]. Go to the door on a night 
like this! 

[Another knock.] 

Helen. Possibly it’s the wind calling. I’m not at 
home. 

[Maggie announces Mr. Durrant. They wait for 
- a moment; then the door opens and Martin Durrant 
appears, shown in by Maggie. He stands on the 
threshold, a romantic figure which succeeds in being 
all that Mr. Wilde is now unable to be. He has re- 
moved his coat; but his boots are wet, and his hair 
hangs limp on his forehead. He looks at Robert in 
the chair, and from him to Helen. Maggie takes his 
coat and hat and goes out.] , 

Robert [springing up]. Martin! 

Martin. Well, Robert? 

Robert [awkwardly]. Helen,—er... this is 
Martin Durrant. Er... my wife. 

Martin [bowing to Helen, obviously a little 
stunned]. How do you do? [Looking at Robert.] 
I ...I1 did not know. Congratulations! 

Helen [very self-possessed, not leaving her sew- 
ing]. We were just talking of you, Mr. Durrant. 
You are the man who used to be so fond of getting wet. 

Martin. I am still fond of it. I have walked all 
the way from Charing Cross, simply to enjoy the 
rain. I arrived this morning from Tripoli. 
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Helen [pulling in another chair]. Er... won't 
you sit down? 

[They sit. An awkward pause.] 

Robert. Would you like some whisky — something 
hot? 

Martin. No, thank you. 

[Another awkward pause.] 

Helen [suddenly rising]. It’s time for me to go. 

Martin [rising]. Please don’t let me drive you 
away. 

Helen.. Nonsense! You two are old friends. You 
didn’t expect to see me here, and you had no time to 
pretend you were delighted. The situation is ex- 
tremely awkward. 

Martin. I hope you will come back, Mrs. Wilde. 

Helen [briefly]. Yes. Robert will be wanting his 
Benger’s food. 

[Eat Helen. She closes the door.] 

Martin. Benger’s food? Robert, this is serious. 
To find you married is not so bad. It might happen 
to anybody. But what is Benger’s food? 

Robert [huffily]. I take it to please my wife. 

Martin. Is it as bad as that? When did it hap- 
pen? 

Robert. As soon as I got back from that Pacific 
trip. 

Martin. About seven years ago. Quite settled 
down. 

Robert [changing the subject]. What have you 
been doing? 

Martin. What am I always doing? I’ve been 
round the world another three times or so. 

[He springs up and critically surveys the room.] 

Robert. How did you find me out? 
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Martin. I called immediately at the club. Peters 
told me the address. He was quite sad about it. 
“ Finchley, sir,” he said; “he has taken a desirable 
residence.” ‘“ But Finchley,” I objected, “is a sub- 
urb.” “ Yes, sir,” said Peters; “ I’m afraid Mr. Wilde 
is not the man he was.” You and Peters always 
agreed about suburbs — places to settle down in. 

Robert [savagely]. Peters might have told you I 
was married. 

Martin. Peters never did like to inflict pain. 

[Martin has been wandering round the room during 
these remarks, with the eyes of a connoisseur. ] 

Martin. You're pretty snug in here. 

Robert [flattered and delighted]. It 1s a comfort- 
able room, don’t you think? 

Martin [before the dresser]. That’s a nice piece 
of old oak. 

Robert [leaping up to show off his MOSSESSIONS | . 
Isn’t it? Look at the legs. Stuart, running into 
Queen Anne. It is a collector’s piece. Shows the 
transition. 

Martin. A comfortable room, a comfortable wife, 
comfortable old oak. How did it happen? 

Robert [testily]. It’s very well to scoff. But there 
is something in having a place of your own. 

Martin. A place of your own! Really, Robert, 
you forget the first principles of our system. This 
room at the present moment is as much mine as yours. 
I can feel the fire. I can enjoy all you have. And 
in a few moments I can leave it. Then the wind 
and the rain are mine. All I touch belongs as much 
to me as to the people who have bought it, and in- 
sured it against fire and burglary. More. For me 
it is pure enjoyment. For them it is money spent, 
anxiety, and imprisonment. 
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Robert [irritably]. I know all about that. Any- 
one, to hear you talk, would think I was a comfort- 
ably married man. 

Martin [looking round]. It certainly looks like it. 

Robert [striding to the window and indicating the 
elements with a magnificent gesture]. Do you imag- 
ine I am deaf to all that? Do you imagine I prefer 
to be as I am? 

Martin [grinning]. Over the hills — eh? 

Robert. If only you knew how restless I have been 
to-night! 

Martin [looking fixedly at Robert’s armchair]. I 
noticed you quite carefully when I came in. Robert, 
you have changed! I am sure that at the present 
moment you are thinking more about my dirty boots 
on the carpet than anything else. 

[Robert looks hastily away from Martin’s boots, 
and walks solemnly towards him.]| 

Robert [putting his hand on Martin’s shoulder]. 
If only you knew! I have suffered. [Overcoming 
his emotion.] However, tell me about yourself. 

[They prepare to settle down.] 

Robert [as Martin is about to sit on Robert’s 
chair]. No, not there. This one is more comfortable. 

[He pulls forward Helen’s chair.] 

Martin [settling down luxuriously]. Thanks. 

Robert [drawing a case from his pocket]. Have 
a cigarette? 

Martin. Thanks, I prefer a pipe. 

[They both make themselves comfortable.] 

Robert. Now, where have you been exactly? 

Martin. Well [puff], there’s not much to tell 
[puff]. I’ve been mostly [puff] on the old tracks, 
chiefly in the East. [He breaks off, to look fondly at 
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his steaming boots.| You know, Robert, the best of 
being a vagabond is that you may always be con- 
scientiously comfortable whenever you have the 
chance. The golden rule is, to take everything as 
it comes. I’ve another ten miles to-night. Mean- 
time, this is very agreeable. [Sighs contentedly.] 

Robert. Yes, but 

Martin. How do you think I came up to town 
this morning? 

Robert. How? 

Martin. I came in the Golliwog. I have bought 
her. Couldn’t resist it. I have come in her from 
Tripoli. 

Robert [with excitement]. Then she’s in London? 

Martin. She is. The times we have had in that 
smelly old boat! You remember the smell. [Snaffs 
delightedly.] Lascars, oil, tar, and bilge. That 
smell always takes me back to the night when we 
found that island of ours in the Pacific. I was there 
the other day. The hut is still standing. But the 
tinned stuff was all bad. 

Robert. When did you buy the Golliwog? 

Martin. A month ago. Came across her on the 
coast of Africa. Bought her and kept on the old 
dirty crew. Came straight up to tell you. Thought 
perhaps you’d like to start off with me to-morrow. 
But your wanderings are over, Robert, my boy. 

Robert [rising excitedly]. Where are you going? 

Martin. Haven’t an idea. I thought of just sail- 
ing out, turning round three times with my eyes 
shut, and going off in a straight line. 

Robert. Are you stocked? 

Martin. The Lascars are seeing to that now. Y m 
going on to the cottage at Elstree to-night to pick up 
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one or two books. I’m off to-morrow on the fall of 
the tide. 

Robert [hoarsely]. Don’t, Martin. I can’t bear 
it. 

Martin. Why not come? 

Robert. How can I come? 

Martin. Come for a short spin —a holiday. 

Robert [more hoarsely]. I daren't. 

Martin. Is your wife so terrible? 

Robert. It isn’t that. I’m afraid of myself. 
[Dreamily.] Once I set my face to the sea, I could 
never come back. It would be over the hills — never 
to return. 

Martin [cheerfully]. Ill guarantee to get you 
back. 

Robert [dismally]. What would be the use of it? 
Could I have the old sense of freedom? It would be 
merely travelling. There is nothing in that. It is 
the feeling of perfect freedom which is so glorious 
—each day a law to itself. That feeling can never 
come to me again. 

[Enter Helen.] 

Robert. Besides, how can I leave my wife? Even 
for a day. It would break her heart. 

Helen [coming forward]. Robert is a born travel- 
ler. He has the gift of exaggeration. 

Robert [tragically]. Helen! You have heard 
everything. 

Helen. Everything, Robert. 

Robert [smitten with remorse]. How can you 
forgive me? 

Helen [briefly]. The point is you would like a 
holiday. Have one. 

[Martin gives up his chair to Helen.] 
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Martin [twinkling with mischief; he takes Helen’s 
view of Robert as a wanderer]. I was just suggest- 
ing, Mrs. Wilde, that Robert should sail with me to- 
morrow morning. A short holiday would do him good. 

Helen [stitching again]. I agree. Robert is out 
of sorts. 

Martin [settling by the fire]. Worse. He’s get- 
ting stout. 

Helen. When would you like Robert to be ready? 

Martin. I am going over to my cottage at Elstree 
to-night, and sailing on the morning tide. Robert 
can start with me now, or join me at Tilbury. 

Helen [matter-of-fact]. Which is it to be, Robert? 

Robert [horrorstruck|. Helen! 

Helen. Well, dear? 

Robert [wildly]. You do not understand. Do not 
send me away. 

Helen. Robert, I wish you to take a holiday. 

Robert [hoarsely]. Do not send me away. [In 
a hollow voice.] You do not know what you are do- 
ing. I may never return. 

Helen [quite unmoved]. I should not lke you to 
cut your holiday short, dear. 

Robert. Helen! 

Helen. If at the end of a week you wish to come 
back, let me know. I should, of course, like to be 
at home. If after a few days you feel like a month 
of it, you must write and tell me. 

Robert. But what will you do? 

Helen. There are many things to do. There is 
the store cupboard. 

Robert [to the chandelier]. ‘The store cupboard! 

Helen. Pickles, my dear. Maggie tells me we are 
getting very low. You know you like them home- 
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made. Of course, if you think of staying away for 
good, I won’t make such a large quantity. 

Robert. Helen, this is not a jest. I am in deadly 
earnest. I tell you, if I leave this house to-night, 
I may never return. 

Martin [with great enjoyment]. Then, that’s de- 
cided, Mrs. Wilde? 

Helen. Yes, Mr. Durrant. 

Robert [wildly]. Helen! Try to realize that you 
are sending me away for ever. 

Helen [mournfully]. Robert, you must obey the 
call of your nature. 

Robert. Can you live your life alone? Think 
that these walls may never again be my home and 
yours — our home. [He chokes.]| 

[Helen remains placid as ever, and Robert pe 
his temper.] 

Robert [wth heat]. Martin, I will meet you to- 
morrow at Tilbury. 

Helen [sharply]. You certainly will not, Robert. 

Robert [deriszvely]. Ah, you come to your senses 
now! It is too late. 

[Helen puts down her stitching, and rises sphinz- 
like and rings the bell.] 

Robert [uneasily]. What are you going to do? 

Helen. I am sending for your boots, Robert. 

Robert [more uneasily]. My boots? 

[Helen crosses to the window, which she opens a 
little. The wind is heard howling outside.] 

Helen. Do you hear that, Robert? The wind 
calling. 

Robert [stzll more uneasy]. You don’t mean —— 

Helen. Over the hills, Robert. Over the hills to 
Elstree. 
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Martin [delightedly]. Twelve miles, Robert, 
through the wind, and the rain, and the falling leaves 
—eh? How wet we shall get — how gloriously wet! 

[Enter Maggie. | 

Helen. Please bring the master’s thickest pair of 
boots, Maggie. The master has to go out. 

Maggie. Yes, m’m. 

[Ext Maggie.] 

Robert [thoroughly alarmed]. But this is impos- 
sible. I’ve got to pack all my things. 

Helen. I will send your things down to the boat 
by messenger. 

Robert. It is unnecessary. 

Helen [very, very solemn]. Robert, I decided that 
when the call came to you, as it has come to-night, 
I would not stand in your way. I know what you 
are feeling to-night — how the comfort and warmth 
of this room tortures your soul. Another night be- 
neath this roof would stifle you. Your heart is beat- 
ing for the open road. You shall go now, Robert — 
in the rain that you love. Over the hills. 

Martin [wnable to restrain himself]. Ha! ha! ha! 

Helen [severely]. What is the matter with you, 
Mr. Durrant? 

Martin [solemnly]. I am laughing for pure joy 
of the road, Mrs. Wilde. You have given me back 
my friend. The trust is sacred. 

[Enter Maggie with the boots. Amid a dead silence 
she places them by the fender. They are the centre 
of interest for all four.] 

Helen. Bring Mr. Durrant’s overcoat, please, 
Maggie. 

Maggie. Yes, m’m. 

[Exit Maggre.]. 
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Helen [indicating boots]. Now, Robert. 

Robert [with sombre intensity]. I warn you, 
Helen, once I put on those boots, no power on earth 
will be able to restore the happiness of this home. 

Martin [lifting the boots]. A fine stout pair of 
boots, Robert. A credit to the cobbler that made 
them. 

Helen. Chiropodist, Mr. Durrant. 

Martin. Eh? 

Helen. Chiropodist, not cobbler. Robert suffers 
with his feet. 

Robert [outraged]. Give me those boots, Martin. 
[Pulling them violently on.] My conscience is clear. 

[He laces the boots in silence. The wind is heard 
howling outside. He rises, looks blackly at Helen, 
and leaves the room for his coat. Helen stitches on 
with a happy smile. Martin looks even more de- 
lighted. | 

[Enter Maggie with Martin’s coat, which she helps 
him to put on.] 

Robert [reappearing with his coat on]. Now then, 
Martin. 

Martin. Ready. 

Helen. Robert, you’re not going out like that. 

[She rises ndignantly. | 

Robert. Eh? 

Helen. You haven’t got your comforter! 

Robert [laughing harshly]. Those days are done 
with, Helen! Dead. No more comforters. This is 
good-bye. Martin! 

Helen [kissing him like a mother]. Good-bye, 
dear. 

Martin. Good-bye, Mrs. Wilde. 

[Robert leaves the room.] 
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Helen. Good-bye, Mr. Durrant. 

Robert [calling from the hall]. Martin! 

Martin [at the door, significantly]. Don’t wait up 
too long. 

Helen [composedly]. I shall wait up long enough, 
Mr. Durrant. 

[He goes out. Maggie follows to see them off. 
Shortly after the door bangs. Helen goes to the win- 
dow and listens to the rain. She closes it, smiling 
a little grimly. She comes forward and rings the bell 
for Maggie, then settles down to her stitching by the 
fire. The clock strikes nine.] 

[Maggie enters.] 

Helen. Maggie, you needn’t wait up for me to- 
night. 

Maggie. Yes, m’m. 

Helen. Please make up the kitchen fire before 
you go to bed. The master has gone out for a walk, 
and will probably want a hot bath when he gets back. 

Maggie. Yes, m’m. 

Helen. You might put a tin of Colman’s mustard 
in the bathroom — a large tin. 

Maggie. Yes, m’m. 

Helen. And bring the whisky in here, please, with 
the small kettle. 

Maggie. Yes, m’m. 

[Maggie goes out. Helen continues to stitch peace- 
fully, with an occasional smile flickering over her 
face.] 


[The Curtain descends to mark the lapse of several 
hours.| 
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[The Curtain on rising discovers Helen sitting m 
her chair by the fire. The kettle is on the hob; the 
whisky is beside the work-basket. Robert’s slippers 
are in the fender. The clock strikes twelve. There 
is a tapping at the window. Helen puts away her 
work, and goes to see if it is really Robert. Finding 
it is, she admits him through the window. He stag- 
gers stiffly in, streaming with water and groaning with 
aches and pains. She removes his coat, sits him in 
his chair, and begins to undo his boots.] 

Robert. I can do that, Helen. 

[She withdraws to watch Robert unlace his boots 
with stiff fingers. He gets them off, puts on his slip- 
pers, stretches his feet to the fire, and leans back, 
lost to the world with fatigue. Helen maxes some 
hot whisky. |] 

Helen. Here! Drink this. 

Robert. Eh? 

Helen. Drink this. 

[He drinks, recovers some of his brains, and looks 
at her, glass in hand.] 

Robert. Hot whisky! Slippers! [Tears m his 
voice.| Don’t say you expected me. 

Helen [soothingly]. I thought it possible you 
might come back. 

[Robert drinks some more whisky, and feels it do- 
ing him good. He recovers enough to say judi- 
clously : | 

Robert. I’m not sure whether I like it or whether 
I don’t like it. I’m glad of the whisky. But to be 
expected! [Plumping down the glass.| How dare you 
expect me? 

Helen [evasively]. It’s such a dreadful night— 
over the hills. 
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Robert [with a fearful cry]. The hills! Ugh! 
Ugh! Ugh! Never mention them to me again. 

Helen. Tell me about it. [Gives him some more 
whisky. 

Robert. Horrible! [Drinks.] Soaked to the skin 
in five minutes. Every mile like ten. With a head 
wind howling past like a fury. [Drinks.] Now and 
then I heard noises from Martin. Martin was sing- 
ing, Singing. [Drinks.] I had pains in my back, 
in my legs —all over. At last I stuck — told Martin 
I wouldn’t budge on any farther. 

Helen. What did he say? 

Robert. He stood in the road, dripping wet; and 
he laughed. I left him. [Drinks.] I left him in the 
awful rain trying to light his pipe. Helen, help me 
to bed. 

Helen. You must get between the blankets, dear. 
There’s a hot bath ready, and be sure to put in all 
the mustard. 

Robert [hysterical with fatigue, returning warmth, 
and the whisky]. Ha! ha! ha! Martin! Ha! 
ha! St-still—out—there. Over the h-h-h-b-ills. 

[Helen smiles sweetly at Robert, but the smile ws 
enigmatic. She opens the door into the hall and turns 
out the light in the room. She and Robert now stand 
in a glow from the passage. | 

Robert. [pulling himself together]. Eh! Funny, 
isn’t it? Martin out there. Even you can see the 
humor of that. 

Helen [leading him off]. Yes, dear. 
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THE GAME OF CHESS 


The Scene is a wainscoted room in the house of 
Alexis. There are high windows at the back left; at 
the right back is a double door giving into an ante- 
room; against the right wall is a couch; in the left wall 
near the back is a small door; nearer the audience, 
on the same wall, is a chimney breast with a carved 
mantel; under the window, at the back, another couch 
and several chairs give the room a luxurious air. 
Alexis and Constantine are playing chess at a small 
table in front of an open fire. There is a large table 
in the centre of the stage with fruit, a flagon of wine, 
and glasses. 


Alexis. You seem to have lost your cunning, Con- 
stantine. 

Constantine. Wait! 

Alexis. Perhaps the pawn? 

Constantine. No. [He moves.] So! 

Alexis. Ah, ha! That, eh? Well, well! The cun- 
ning is returning, is it? 

[He strikes a little bell beside him and again scans 
the board.] 

Constantine. Is the hour up, your excellency? 

Alexis. No, no! We still have ten minutes to 
play. 

Constantine. Your excellency tires of the game, 
perhaps? 

Alexis. No, I never tire of the game. When I do 
that, I shall tire of life itself. Chess is as much a 
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gauge of a man’s mental development as love or 
war or politics or any other game. When I play bad 
chess, I shall have ceased to be a competent gov- 
ernor. We patricians do not justify our lives by the 
toil of our hands. We should tune the machinery 
inside our skulls to its highest effectiveness. We must 
keep it tuned and timed and oiled. Ah, yes, it is 
that way we serve. When the machine balks or stops 
we are nothing. 

Constantine. But your excellency was thinking of 
other things. 

Alexis. Was I so? Well, well! We shall see, we 
shall see! I was thinking of other things, eh? [He 
makes a move swiftly.| There, match me that if you 
can. 

Constantine. Ah! The one move that could have 
saved your king! 

Alexis. There you have it! I doze, I dream, my 
mind wanders, and then it comes in a flash. The one 
move on the board! It is by such flashes I know 
myself. 

Constantine. Your excellency has inspiration. 

Alexis. Perhaps! But behind inspiration, always, 
the technique of the game. 

[A footman enters.] 

Footman. Your excellency rang? 

Alexis. Is the man, Shamrayeff, waiting? 

Footman. A man, Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff, 
with a letter for your excellency, is waiting in the 
secretary’s room. 

Alexis. You may bring him here in three minutes, 

Footman. Pardon, excellency, but the secretary 
wishes to know if the orders received from Mr. Con- 
stantine are correct. 
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Alexis. What orders? 

Footman. That the man, Boris Ivanovitch Sham- 
rayeff, is not to be searched. 

Alexis. There is no occasion to search the man. 

[Footman bows and withdraws. ] 

Alexis [to Constantine]. Your move, my dear 
Constantine. We have exactly two minutes to finish 
the game, and one minute for questions. [He lays 
his watch beside the chess-board.] 

Constantine [moves]. So! 

Alexis. Ah! One moment! There! What now? 
[He moves. ] 

Constantine. This. [He moves.] 

Alexis. And this! [He moves.] 

Constantine. Ah ha! I could check-mate your 
excellency in five more moves. 

Alexis. The two minutes are up. Tell me, you 
are quite certain that your agents made no mistake 
in the matter of this man, Shamrayeff? 

Constantine. Quite certain, your excellency. I 
begged you to have him put under arrest yesterday. 
There is absolutely no question. The man’s entire 
history is in your hands. 

Alexis. And, in spite of all this, I have granted 
him a personal interview. I have given explicit or- 
ders that he is not to be searched. In short, I must 
be a fool, eh? 

Constantine. I cannot question your excellency’s 
judgment. 

Alexis. Ah, you can’t question my judgment, eh? 
But you think! I saw something behind your eyes 
just now when you said you would check-mate me 
in five moves. You were thinking, “ Alexis Alexan- 
drovitch, for all his fine talk, is not what he used to 
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be. Something has slipped away from him.” Do you 
think I’ve become a coward? 
- Constantine. Your excellency! 

Alexis. I sometimes think so, myself; that some- 
time there will be no flash, that I shall be check- 
mated once and for all. That’s why I keep you here, 
hour after hour, playing chess with me; that’s why 
I am tempted to try another kind of game with this 
man, Shamrayeff. 

Constantine. Then you have a definite reason for 
seeing this man? 

Alexis. None that you would understand. 

Constantine. But, in that case, might I point out 
to your excellency — Surely it would be safer 

Alexis. Don’t speak to me as if you were speak- 
ing to a child. I know what you think: “ Alexis 
Alexandrovitch is not what he was. Things are slip- 
ping past him, he needs watching.” Well, the time 
is up. You have your orders. 

Constantine. Shall I take away the chess-men? 

Alexis. No, leave them as they are. We’ll finish 
the game when I ring for you. [Constantine rises 
and hesitates.| Well, well, well! You’re going to say 
something. You think the game won’t be finished. 
We'll see. We'll see about that! 

Constantine. I beg your excellency 

[Footman enters, followed by Shamrayeff.] 

Footman. Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff. 

[Shamrayeff wears the clothes of a respectable 
artisan. He is, apparently, somewhat younger than 
Alexis, strongly built, and has a rather fine but stolid 
face. He stands with his cap in his hand.] 

Alexis. So, so! You are Boris Ivanovitch Sham- 
rayeff, are you? Well, well! 
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Boris. Yes, I am Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff! 

Alexis. You found it hard to get at me, did you? 
Hard to get an interview with Alexis Alexandrovitch? 

Boris. Not so hard as I had expected, your ex- 
cellency. 

Alexis [to Constantine and Footman]. Well, what 
are you waiting for? This man has something im- 
portant to say to me. He’s bashful. He can’t speak 
out before so many people. 

Constantine. Your excellency, I will wait in the 
passage. 

Alexis. Nonsense, nonsense! Go into the garden 
and think about your game of chess! Go! [Con- 
stantine and Footman go out.] 

Alexis [to Boris]. Sit down in that chair. I want 
to look at you. [Boris looks around uneasily.] Ah! 
There is no one watching us. This room is in a cor- 
ner of the house — nothing but windows behind you, 
no balcony, no hangings. Open the door you came 
in by —there is no one in the passage. Turn the key, 
if you like. [Boris steps quickly to the main doors, 
throws them open, looks into the passage, shuts them 
again, turns the key in the lock and slips it into his 
pocket.| You see we won’t be disturbed. Now, sit 
down and tell me what you want. [Boris sits down 
but says nothing.]| Tongue-tied, eh? You don’t 
know how to begin? Embarrassed, eh? 

Boris. No. I was only wondering. 

Alexis. Ha, ha! Wondering, eh? 

Boris. I was wondering why your excellency chose 
to give me this opportunity? 

Alexis. This opportunity? 

Boris [looking up]. This opportunity to kill your 
excellency. 
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Alexis. So, so! To kill me? That’s it, is it? 
Well, well! I thought as much, but of course, I 
couldn’t be sure. Well, well! Go on, go on! 

Boris [simply]. God has delivered you into my 
hands. 

Alexis. Pah! Leave God out of it! Don’t give 
me any such cant nonsense. I doubt if God takes 
any interest in either of us. I have delivered myself 
into your hands. That’s the simple fact of the mat- 
ter. I could have trapped you so easily, too, but I 
didn’t even have you searched. You may as well 
take the pistol out of your pocket. 

Boris. Your excellency seems amused. 

Alexis. No, no, not amused! I’m only curious to 
see you handle the thing — morbid curiosity, if you 
like. Take it out, man, take it out! 

Boris. This is a solemn moment for us both, your 
excellency. 

Alexis. Solemn, eh? Well, well! Solemn! Oh, 
I suppose it is solemn for you, Boris Ivanovitch. To 
me it is simply curiously grotesque. Well, well! 

Boris [takes out pistol]. Keep your hand a little 
farther from that bell, if you please. 

Alexis. I shan’t ring. You would hardly wait for 
them to answer the bell, would you? No, no! T’m 
not such a fool as to think you’d do that? Well, 
well! I lift my hand and you shoot. 

Boris. Yes. 

Alexis. Exactly. Well, I won’t lift my hand. 

Boris. Nothing on earth can save you, Alexis 
Alexandrovitch. 

Alexis. Nor you, my friend, for that matter! You 
hardly expect to leave the house, shall we say, un- 
molested? 
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Boris. I do not expect to leave it alive, excellency. 

Alexis. No, that would be asking too much. I 
was here to let you in. I won’t be able to let you out 
again. You will have lost a useful friend, Boris 
Ivanovitch. 

Boris. Your excellency! 

Alexis. It is in your hands to end the interview. 
Come, come, you must hate me a great deal, my 
friend, to give your own life for the sake of taking 
mine. 

Boris. I do not hate you. 

Alexis. So? How odd! I thought that everyone 
of your sort hated me. You might at least flatter me 
to the extent of showing some emotion. Come, come, 
flatter me to that extent. 

Boris. I do not care to flatter you. 

Alexis. Ah, well, well! I shall have to do without 
it then. 

Boris. My own feelings have nothing to do with 
it. I am an instrument of God. 

Alexis. God again! What has God to do with it? 
Do you happen to play a good game of chess? 

Boris [nervously]. Why do you ask me such a 
thing? 

Alexis. Because you interrupted a game here. 
Constantine threatened me with check-mate in five 
more moves. Check-mate in five moves! No, no! 
Not so easy as that! 

Boris. I have had enough of your jestings, excel- 
lency. 

Alexis. You won’t play then? Well, well! I had 
promised myself to finish the game. We shall see! 
We shall see! 

Boris. Surely, your excellency has something you 
wish to say 
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Alexis. I have told you once, when you tire of 
the interview it is in your hands to end it. What are 
you waiting for? You become tedious! 

Boris. Have you no desire to pray, excellency? 

Alexis. Pray? Pray? Who would listen to me? 
No. I’d rather chat. 

Boris. As your excellency likes. 

Alexis. Yes, yes, we'll chat until you gather 
courage to do what you came for. 

Boris. It takes no courage to kill a thing like you. 

Alexis. It takes a certain kind of courage to kill 
— rats. 

Boris. I have been chosen, excellency. 

Alexis. So, so! The lot fell on you, did it? The 
honor! The distinction! You look at it in that way, 
don’t you? Like the rest of your kind, you have 
political ideas, eh? 

Boris. I have no political ideas. 

Alexis. No political ideas? Well, well! No per- 
sonal hatred? Pray explain yourself, man. 

Boris. I am a peasant. My father and my 
father’s father were peasants. You are a_ noble. 
Your line runs back to Tartar princes. It is a mat- 
ter of centuries of pain and slavery against centuries 
of oppression and violence. I take no account of 
to-day, only of yesterday and to-morrow. Your acts 
have been cruel and harsh, doubtless, I hardly know. 
I throw them out of the scale. I throw out my own 
sufferings. They are not enough in themselves to tip 
the balance. You and I are nothing. It is caste 
against caste. I gave myself to the revolutionary 
party, yes! I am their agent as you say, but I know 
little of their ideas for Russia. I care less. I only 
know that the band to which I belong represents the 
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struggle which I feel in my own breast. I am their 
willing tool. I do their will because the right of ven- 
geance comes down to me in the blood. 

Alexis. Yes, yes! A fanatic! 

Boris. It is my order against yours. 

Alexis. Ah, your order against mine, eh? Cen- 
turies of pain against centuries of oppression. Well, 
well! You set aside to-day, do you? You throw 
your own little pains and penalties out of the scale 
on one side, and my little tyrannies and floggings and 
acts of villainy out on the other? You see yourself 
only as the avenger of a caste against a caste. The 
right of vengeance and the need of it comes down to 
you in the blood, does it? You're exalted by the 
breath of dead peasants, are you? It’s because of 
that and only because of it that you take pride in 
the work you’ve set your hand to. Huh! Grotesque! 
You strike the air with a rod of smoke. You’ve 
stumbled upon the essence of the inane. You're about 
to commit a fantastic mockery of Justice. 

Boris. I have held my hand too long! 

Alexis. Wait! There is still something to be said; 
something for you to think of in the moment between 
the time you take my life and the time you take 
your own. You are about to kill the man you might 
have been yourself. You are about to—TI, and not 
you, am Boris Ivanovitch. 

Boris. What rubbish are you talking now? 

Alexis. You are Alexis Alexandrovitch! 

Boris. Why! You are mad! 

Alexis. Wait! When you were a child, you had 
a foster-brother. You ran with him in the fields. 
You slept by his side at night. You fought with him 
over rough toys and bits of food. When you were 
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seven years old, a man on horseback came and took 
him away. You never knew his true parentage and 
your father flogged you when you cried for him. 
Can you remember that? 

Boris. Aye, I can remember that well. 

Alexis. Your father deserted your mother the fol- 
lowing year. A little later she died. She told you 
nothing of the other child. You went to Kieff, to 
the house of your uncle, and became apprenticed to 
a bootmaker. 

Boris. Leave off! You can’t mystify me by tell- 
ing me the story of my own life. It proves nothing. 
Your agents have ways of knowing such things: 
what I was, what I am, everything. 

Alexis. Yes! Leave all that! As you say, it 
proves nothing. Yet we are foster-brothers, you 
and I. 

Boris. A sign! 

Alexis. Our good mother was endowed with a grim 
sense of humor. She sent her own boy to be reared 
as the son of princes, and the little aristocrat, left 
with her for safety at the time of the Makaroff meet- 
ing, she sent to— well, you know to what sort of 
life she sent him. 

Boris. Give me a sign! 

Alexis. I have no sign to give you. 

Boris. Ah, ha! What else? What else have you 
to tell me? 

Alexis. I, and not you, am the son of peasants. 
Do you see now why I call your errand grotesque? 

Boris. Lies! Lies! Lies! What do you expect 
to gain by telling me such lies? 

Alexis. Nothing. 

Boris. Do you expect me to believe you? Do you 
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expect me to embrace you and clap my hat on my 
head and toss this pistol out the window and tell you 
to do what you like with me? 

Alexis. I expect nothing. I know that I am one 
dead man talking to another. 

Boris. I can’t fathom you. I know there must be 
some trick up your sleeve, but I can’t fathom you. 

Alexis. There is no trick. You asked me why I 
chose to give you this opportunity to kill me. I’m 
telling you. That’s all. 

Boris. Lies! Utterly useless lies! 

Alexis. No! Utterly useless truth! Do you think 
I wish to believe myself Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff, 
born a peasant? I, who have sat in high places and 
given my life to preserving an order of men to which 
I do not belong, which my blood ought to cry out 
against. Do you think I would have believed it if 
the belief had not been forced upon me? I have ways 
of knowing truth from falsehood, my friend. You 
are striking at a man who is dead before you touch 
him. What I have found out in the past week, others 
already know. I have come to the end, I tell you. 
I have been a fantastic dupe. I cannot go on. I 
would have killed myself to-day, but I have a horror 
of taking my own life. You have come in time to 
save me from that. 

Boris. Was that your only reason for seeing me? 

Alexis. I admit I was curious to see another man 
who had been as great a dupe as myself. 

Boris. Lies! Lies! What else? Have you any- 
thing more to say? 

Alexis. I only ask you to finish your work. Un- 
less you have a scruple against killing your— In 
which case, go! The door is still open to you. 
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Boris [sneering]. Very pretty! Very touching! 
Go back, eh? and tell my comrades that I let Alexis 
the Red slip through my fingers because he told me 
a child’s story of changeling foster-brothers? No, no! 
[He cocks his pistol.] 

Alexis. Kill me, then! 

[Boris raises the pistol.] 

Boris. I 

Alexis. Pull the trigger, man! 

Boris. I can’t. There’s a chance that what you 
have said may be true after all. [He lays down the 
prstol.| And yet, I can’t live if it’s false. And, by 
God, I can’t live if it’s true! 

Alexis. In either case, we must both die. 

Boris. Aye, you speak the truth there, but I dare 
not kill you. I tell you, I dare not! There must be 
some way out! Some other way! 

Alexis. Are you brave enough to take poison? 
Yes? Good! Do you see this ring? I press a spring, 
so. There is a fine powder under the stone, so! I 
drop a few grains into one of these glasses. We draw 
lots. One of us drinks the wine and the other still 
has your pistol to use! It’s very simple after all. 

Boris [rises]. Yah! Now, by God, I see the 
trick! Lies! Lies! Every word of it was lies! I can 
see through you now. You're devilishly cunning with 
your sleight-of-hand, but I draw no lots for poison 
with the like of you. 

Alexis. Have it your own way. See, there’s more 
than enough for both. Take the glass in your own 
hands, divide it yourself, pour the wine yourself, and 
then, to satisfy you, I’ll drink first. 

Boris. You carry the bluff to the bitter end, do 
you? Well, we'll see. 
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[He mixes the powder and pours the wine and 
hands one glass to Alezis.| 

Alexis. To your easy death, brother. [He lifts 
the glass and drinks.] 

Boris. Ah! So youre a brave man after all! 
[He lifts the glass and pauses.| What if I were to 
leave you now, eh? 

Alexis. My men have orders to seize you the mo- 
ment you leave the room. 

Boris. In that case! [He lifts the glass.] To 
your final redemption, brother! 

Alexis. Sit down! [Boris sits down.] 

Boris. How long have we to wait? 

Alexis. Perhaps five minutes; it’s a Chinese con- 
coction. They call it the draught of final oblivion. 
I believe it to be painless. I’m told that one becomes 
numb. Do you find yourself becoming drowsy? 

Boris. No. My senses seem to be becoming more 
alert. Your voice sounds very sharp and clear. 

Alexis. Lift your hand. 

Boris. It seems very heavy. Are you afraid of 
Death, excellency? 

Alexis [eyeing him sharply]. No, I am not afraid 
of Death, brother, not in the least. 

Boris. Nor I! 

Alexis. Good! Now, move your feet. 

Boris. I don’t seem to be able to. That’s strange. 
I can’t feel anything. 

Alexis. Nor I! Can you get out of your chair? 

Boris [slowly]. I—JI can hardly move my hand. 
I might move by a supreme effort but T haven’t the 
will. I—JI feel no pain, only a ringing in my head. 

Alexis. So? Well, well! Can you still hear per- 
fectly? 
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Boris. Yes— yes, I can still hear. 

Alexis. H’m, h’m. 

Boris. Tell me, on your hope of redemption, was 
what you said to me just now the truth? 

Alexis. On my hope of redemption, eh? 

Boris. If it was, I ask you to forgive me. 

Alexis. I have nothing to forgive. 

Boris. Thanks! ; 

Alexis. On my hope of redemption, Boris Sham- 
rayeff, everything I told you was lies! Lies! Lies! 

[Boris struggles painfully to his feet and lurches 
painfully toward the table where he has laid the 
pistol: Alexis springs to the table, seizes the pistol, 
and tosses it out of the window. Boris supports him- 
self against the edge of the table, half sitting, half 
leaning against it, his mouth open, his eyes staring. 
He sways dizzily. Alexis stands before him.] 

Alexis. Well, you can still speak, can’t you? 

Boris. You fiend! You dog! You lar! Ha, ha, 
ha! At least you can’t escape! No need for me to 
strike you! 

Alexis. Ha, ha! 

Boris. Well! Sneer at me if you like. You're 
feeling the agony too, Alexis Alexandrovitch. You 
can’t deny it. 

Alexis. I am not dying, Boris Shamrayeff. 

Boris. But I know! I saw! I saw you drink! 
You’re dying, excellency! 

Alexis. Yes, we drank together, didn’t we? Well, 
well! And your eye wasn’t off me an instant, was 
it? And you didn’t lift your cup till I’d drained the 
last drop of mine, did you? Well, well, well! 

Boris. I saw you drink what I drank. 

Alexis. Yes, I did drink it, Boris Ivanovitch, 
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didn’t I? But what is sending you down to fry in 
Hell with the stupid ghosts of your bestial ancestors 
is only embarrassing me with the slightest of head- 
aches. [He chuckles.] 

Boris. It—it is not possible! 

Alexis. Eh? An oriental trick. A man in con- 
stant fear of poison may accustom himself, little by 
little, to a dose that would blast the life of an or- 
dinary man. A fantastic precaution these days, only 
interesting to an antiquarian like myself. Well, well, 
you can hear me, can’t you? I tell you I could have 
taken the entire mess; half of it seems to have been 
enough for you. [Boris makes an effort to get at 
Alexis but almost sinks to the floor.| No use, Boris 
Shamrayeff! I advise you to hold fast to the table. 

Boris. Why? Why have you done this thing to 
me? 

Alexis. Body of St. Michael! I am of one order, 
you of another. You are a terrorist, a Red; the blood 
of my brother, shot down in the streets of Kronstadt, 
the lives of my friends, the preservation of the sacred 
empire — are these nothing? Nothing — beside your 
dirty petitions of right? Pah! God has delivered 
YOU into MY hands. I, and not you, am the in- 
strument of God to-day! Boris Ivanovitch, can you 
still hear me? Eh? 

Boris. Yes! 

Alexis. So! So! One thing more! Why did I 
risk my own life to get yours? You would like to 
know that, wouldn’t you? Why did I let you in here 
at all? You'd ask that if you could. Ha, ha! Well, 
it was because men were thinking that Alexis Alex- 
androvitch wasn’t what he used to be; because I was 
beginning to think so myself. Because I had begun 
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to doubt my own wits. I had to let myself be brougnt 
to bay. I had to look into the muzzle of your pistol. 
I had to pit my life against yours in a struggle, where 
I had no other weapon, no other help, than this. 
[He taps his forehead.| I think it unlikely that 
Constantine will check-mate me in five moves to-day! 

Boris. Fiend! Fiend! Fiend! [He crumples up 
and falls to the floor.] 

Alexis. So, it’s over, is it? Well, well, well! 

[He takes a cover from the couch and throws it 
over Boris and stands over him.] 

Alexis [as if exorcising a ghost]. To the night 
without stars! To the mist that never lifts! To 
the bottom of nothingness! Peace be with you! 

[He turns and taps the bell and then seats himself 
at the chess-board. The Footman enters.]| 

Footman. Your excellency rang? 

Alexis. Go into the garden and find Mr. Con- 
stantine. Tell him I am ready to finish our game of 
chess. 

[The footman bows and withdraws.] 

Alexis [studying the moves on the chess-board]. 
So! So! The bishop—the queen! No! Yes, yes! 
I have it! I have it! Body of St. Michael, not in 
five moves, not in five moves to-night! Ah! Ha, 
ha! So! So! Well, well, well! 

[He rubs his hands softly and looks up just as 
Constantine enters. ] 
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CHAPTERS 
ON STUDYING AND ACTING THE PLAYS 


CHAPTER I 
THE READING OF A PLAY 


Judging the General Value. A play must have 
some general value if we are to be warranted in 
spending our time in reading it. This value may be 
of one kind or another: the play may be worth while 
as a portrayal of life, it may possess elements of 
beauty, and it may have the value to be found in 
sheer entertainment. 

As a portrayal of life, a play may develop certain 
truths of existence, may present vital problems in new 
lights or striking contrast or telling perspective, or 
may show interesting men and women in situations 
that make demands upon their peculiar powers. The 
reading of such a play tends to widen and deepen 
our knowledge of life, for it gives us something of 
what we might get by actually passing through the 
experience it deals with and actually coming into 
contact with the people that live in its pages. 

We profit by reading a play that has elements of 
beauty, for some of the beauty must be reflected 
into our thoughts and tinge them more or less color- 
fully. A play of this class may possess nobility, 
grace, or fantastic daintiness of thought, or show 
some degree of beauty — from rugged fineness to 
quiet loveliness — in its characters. There is a kind 
of beauty, too, in graceful whimsy and in the sparkle 
of sheer wit. 
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Plays may well be worth reading that provide en- 
tertainment in their ingenuity or novelty, or that 
please for their humor. The love of puzzles and the 
love of novelty are strong in all of us; mystery in 
plot, and novelty in situation or character or atmos- 
phere, may be wholesomely stimulating. 

Nor should the value of genuine comedy be over- 
looked. Humor, free from banalities, has quickening 
powers. Even good farce has its value. Where 
comedy deals with probabilities, farce oversteps them; 
but is clever or merry exaggeration to be disregarded, 
which, like comedy, affords relief from the prosy or 
the tense aspects of life? There is truth in the little 
jingle: 


“The wisest men that e’er you ken 
Have never deemed it treason 
To rest a bit, and jest a bit, 
And balance up their reason, — 
To laugh a bit and chaff a bit, 
And joke a bit in season.” 


Detailed Consideration. When we read a play as 
part of the work of an English course we are expected 
to read it with a regard for more than its general 
value. We are expected to be able to consider it in 
something of the manner of a critic. To do this, we 
must be able to judge the effectiveness of its several 
elements and to determine their relative importance 
and value. 

The elements of a play are its theme, its atmos- 
phere, its plot, its situations, its characters, its dia- 
logue, its action, and its setting. 

1. The theme is the underlying idea that must, 
consciously or unconsciously, have been in the author’s 
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mind to enable him to give form and general direc- 
tion to his work. It is the fundamental significance 
of the play. Perhaps the author set out merely to 
arouse certain feelings within us; perhaps he was 
concerned with showing us some truth about life in 
general, or some trait of human nobility or human 
frailty; perhaps he wished to present some problem 
of life; perhaps he built his play upon some whimsi- 
cal exaggeration of common experience, or upon the 
humor that lies in a certain situation. Whatever it 
is, and whether or not we are sure we can find it, 
there must be a theme underlying any well-unified 
play. Sometimes the theme is so effectively presented 
and so important that it goes far toward giving the 
play its distinctiveness; at other times it is relatively 
unimportant. 

2. The atmosphere is the emotional tone that 
should characterize a play. A good one-act play 
creates a unified emotional effect upon the reader, 
a predominant mood that may be anything from 
one of frivolity to one of deep pity or exaltation. 
When we read a play we should expect to experience 
a single sustained mood, but we may also expect to 
entertain occasional flashes of other feelings which 
the dramatist has deliberately and properly sought 
to arouse in us for the sake of contrast; for it must 
be remembered that an emotion loses something in 
poignancy when it is unrelieved. After our reading, 
we should be able to determine what the general tone 
is, and whether it is so important as to warrant our 
considering the play one primarily of atmosphere. 

3. The plot. In working with a one-act play, we 
must realize that we have to do with a very unified 
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composition. A longer play has often several threads 
of plot; one such thread, for instance, may deal with 
characters and incidents that exist merely to afford 
contrast with the characters and incidents on another 
thread; perhaps one set of people does and says comic 
things to offset the more serious speech and action 
of a more important group, to the end that there may 
be an alternating of serious or tense situations with 
those that are merely amusing. It is so with a novel. 
But it is not so with a short story, where all the 
elements are calculated to make vivid the one unified 
impression that the author seeks to produce. In its 
unity the one-act play is like the short story, for 
characters, action, circumstances, setting, and dia- 
logue make a firmly knit, unified appeal: there is 
one problem or difficulty presented for solution, and 
all the forces of character, circumstance, and inci- 
dent drive straight to this solution. The presentation 
of the problem and the development of these forces 
to the solution of the problem, make the plot. 

In the consideration of any plot, the exposition, 
the development, the climax, and the ending call for 
particular attention. 

a. Most plays begin with an explanation of some 
sort, which is called the exposition. By the action 
or the conversation at the beginning of a play, the 
reader is put into possession of certain facts, a knowl- 
edge of which he must have in order to understand 
what the play is about, and who the characters are. 
A play may be considered as a bit of life taken out 
bodily from what may presumably have led up to it 
and from what is likely to follow. Without appear- 
ing to do so, the dramatist must weave into the first 
part of his play such information as will enable the 
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reader to know enough about the characters and the 
circumstances that brought them together, to enable 
him to realize what the problem or difficulty is that 
the play is to solve. Obviously the exposition calls 
for skilful handling. In the most firmly knit plays 
the exposition is given along with the beginning of 
the plot development; but in no case should a dram- 
atist let it be apparent that he is getting ready to 
begin the development. The degree of skill with 
which the dramatist presents his exposition, and the 
relative proportion of this part of the play to the 
rest, are matters that we must judge when we read 
his work critically. 

b. The development is the working up and the 
working out of the main problem presented in the 
exposition. The reader must be made to understand 
the problem fully, and to see the difficulties in the 
way of obvious solutions. The actual solution should 
be approached through a series of situations, each 
tending to show something of the various forces of 
character and circumstance with which the play has 
to do. These situations should all be pointed toward 
the solution, and the more suspense that can be de- 
veloped in the course of the situations, the better. 
The solution must be the best one possible; that is, 
;t must be the one resulting most logically from the 
forces operating in the play. And: yet the reader 
must not have foreseen the exact working out of these 
forces, else the element of suspense will be lacking 
that is essential to a good solution. If the working 
out of the problem is a surprise, so much the better; 
but if it is a surprise, it must be something that the 
reader will concede to be a logical, and even the most 
logical, turn for the plot to take. 
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c. The climax is the point at which all the forces 
of the play reach their focus. It is the situation in 
which the solution, long prepared for but hidden from 
the reader, is actually presented. Except in a play 
where we may overlook weakness of plot because of 
strength in other elements, we should require that 
the climax be strong and decisive. Strictly speaking, 
since the climax presents the solution, it is a part of 
the development; but since it is the part toward which 
the whole play has been tending, it is the most im- 
portant part and must receive special consideration 
as such. The climax of a play is like the “ point” 
of an anecdote in that it must be effectively given, 
if the whole piece is not to fall more or less flat at 
the end. Of course, the tenser the atmosphere of a 
play, and the more important the plot, the more will 
suspense be essential throughout the development, 
and the more necessary will it be for the climax to 
be swift and decisive. 

d. The ending of a play is the ending not merely 
because the play stops there, but because it is the 
point at which the play must stop or trail off into 
an anti-climax. In the one-act play the ending often 
comes at the climax: all the forces that have been 
at work reach their focus at the climax, and if noth- 
ing further needs to be shown or explained to the 
reader, the play should have its ending there. But 
frequently there is something that the dramatist must 
go on to make clear after he has reached his climax. 
Especially in a character play, it may be desirable 
to let the reader know how a certain character, or 
certain characters, will react to the solution of the 
main problem; and to give this information the dram- | 
atist must extend his work beyond the climax. The 
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difficulty in doing this effectively is obvious, for the 
danger of anti-climax is great, and in no case must 
the ending be long delayed after the climax. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that a 
play with a perfectly constructed plot will not often 
be found. But it must be borne in mind that a play 
may have certain plot weaknesses and still be effec- 
tive because of marked strength in other elements. 

4. The situations. The one-act play is a unit, for 
every bit of dialogue and action is related to the 
central problem. Yet every one-act play is made up 
of a series of what are called situations. These are 
not to be confused with scenes. A situation arises 
whenever a definite relation is created between char- 
acters, or whenever a character reacts in a definite 
way to circumstance. In other words, a situation 
is a state of relation between characters and the cir- 
cumstances that affect them. As soon as that rela- 
tion is altered, there is a new situation. In a play, 
as in a bit of life itself, the relation of people to each 
other or of people to conditions, is continually chang- 
ing; however, we do not call anything but a pretty 
clearly defined relation a situation, and a number 
of faintly distinguished relations may be grouped to- 
gether to make one situation dominated by a distinct 
relation between the forces of character or of char- 
acter and circumstance. Since each situation has its 
dominant relation, it forms a definite part of the 
play, and as critical readers we must judge whether 
the various situations are effective both in themselves 
and as component parts of the larger whole, which is 
the entire play. A situation is effective as a situa- 
tion if it does its share in developing the plot; but 
it must be more than merely effective in itself: it 
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must be proportionate in length and emotional value 
to the importance of the part of the plot it develops. 
Of course the climax is the most important situation 
in a play. 

5. The characters must be distinct personalities. 
They must be distinguished from one another, and 
(except in special cases) they must not be mere types. 
Characters will be properly individual only if the 
dramatist conceives them as separate and distinct 
personalities and shows their individuality in what 
he makes them do and say. Type characters are 
those that show merely the general qualities of a 
class or group. An illustration of such a type char- 
acter is afforded by the old time “stage” English- 
man. All the “stage” Englishmen wore monocles 
and long mustaches and silk hats, and said “ Bah 
Jove!” and “ Deah boy,” and they all failed to show 
individual qualities of heart and mind. A dramatist 
who draws such a character is not drawing an in- 
dividual at all; he is giving us what he judges to be 
the composite picture of many Englishmen. Very 
rarely a type characterization is proper. A case is 
found in Lord Dunsany’s “ The Golden Doom,” where 
the spies are not individualized by the dramatist, 
because they are merely picturesque figures whose 
value in the play lies wholly in their general pic- 
turesque quality. In “ The Pot Boiler,” the characters 
of the play within the enveloping play are types, 
purposely made such for the sake of effective satire. 

Besides being distinct personalities, the characters 
in a play should be true to life, unless there is reason 
for their being exaggerated for the sake of satire or 
farce. They must be people whom we might possibly 
see in real life, or, as in the case of a fantasy, people 
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that we are willing to regard as true to life if life 
were what it is represented as being. Bumbu, in 
“ Poor Maddalena,” is a character that is essentially 
real in everything except his power to open by a key 
the door leading from the land of fantasy to the 
actual world of men. If characters, in addition to 
being true to life, possess interesting personalities, the 
plays in which they have their being are the more 
interesting because of their vivid individualities. 

A further matter for consideration, and a very im- 
portant one, is the consistency of characterization. 
Whatever persons in a play do or say must harmonize 
with the dramatist’s conception of their natures. As 
an actor would put it, they must at all times act and 
speak “in character.” The skilful dramatist will not 
be content with merely seeing to it that this con- 
sistency is not violated; he will seize every oppor- 
tunity to cut the characterization deeper and deeper 
as the play progresses. 

We should consider all of these matters when judg- 
ing the dramatist’s character drawing. Lack of in- 
dividuality or reality or consistency in the characters 
of a play is enough to warrant an unfavorable criti- 
cism of the play as a whole, since the characters are 
a very important element. Sometimes the characters 
greatly overshadow the other elements in value, and 
in that case we may call the play one of chatacter. 

6. The dialogue to be effective must contribute to 
the presentation of the main problem of the play, 
and further the development of the problem to its 
solution. More than this, it should be instrumental 
in showing the qualities of the several characters. If 
the dialogue performs these offices with little aid 
from the action or the situations, or if it sparkles 
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with wit or humor or is fraught with feeling to an 
unusual degree, it becomes a distinctive feature of 
the play, perhaps even to the extent of being rela- 
tively too important a feature. Of course, in a well- 
written play the dialogue does not exist primarily 
for itself, but for its development of plot and presen- 
tation of character. 

The writing of good dialogue in plays is an art 
that not every writer of good stories succeeds in 
mastering. The writer of a good play can be guilty 
of no hazy or prolix expression. He must keep alert 
the attention of the hearer or reader, and he must 
be wholly clear in everything he writes, since every- 
thing must give definite insight into some phase of 
his play. Often fine shades of thought or emotional 
‘ attitudes must be disclosed in single sentences or even 
single words. The style of speech assigned to each 
person in a play must have an individual flavor, 
which means that the sentence structure, as well as 
the diction, must have significant characterization. 
The dramatist can give no explanation in his own 
words, for every bit of his play must do its part in 
portraying incident or character. Even the hints at 
interpretation that he prints in italics or encloses in 
parentheses, must be regarded only as hints for the 
actor, since the audience does not see the printed page. 

7. Action, along with dialogue, is the material with 
which the dramatist works. It must be remembered 
that a play is written primarily for an audience rather 
than for readers, and the dramatist must accordingly 
make use of a two-fold appeal—to the eye and to 
the ear. The dialogue is the appeal to the ear, and 
the action is the appeal to the eye. Neither must 
preponderate to the virtual exclusion of the other. 
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As was said above, a writer of good short stories is 
not necessarily a writer of good short plays: among 
other things, he may neglect his appeal to the eye. 
Many otherwise clever plays are talky because the 
amount of action is unduly slight. Here, as with 
every feature of a play, the ultimate test is its acta- 
bility, and a play is not a fine one that will not make 
a properly effective appeal to the eye in the amount 
and nature and variety of its action. 

8. The setting comprises the physical background 
and the dress of the characters. When we read a play 
we do not see the setting except in imagination, but 
even so we can judge pretty well the extent to which 
it harmonizes with the other elements, and the extent 
to which it contributes definitely to the total effect 
that the play makes upon us. Sometimes the setting 
is of prime importance; this is the case with a play 
that is essentially pictorial. With plays where the 
interest lies chiefly in the plot or the characters, the 
setting often has relatively little value. Some “ at- 
mosphere”? plays — many fantasies, for example — 
depend a great deal upon setting; with others — 
certain tense or humorous plays particularly — the 
setting is not an important element. 

At most, the dramatist can hardly do more than 
give a general idea of his setting, so that for his 
readers this element does not call for very detailed 
study. As readers, we may consider whether or not 
the arrangement that the writer gives us of his stage 
is one that is likely to aid rather than to hamper the 
action and the various groupings of the players; but 
after all, the careful study of details of background 
and costuming is the concern rather of those who 
judge a play as actors than of those who judge it as 
readers. 
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Summary. When we read a play as part of our 
English work, we should read it critically, with an 
eye to its merits and its shortcomings. A careful 
consideration of theme, atmosphere, plot, situations, 
characters, dialogue, action, and setting, is necessary 
if we are to have the definite material for a proper 
judgment. We are not likely to find the various 
elements equally effective, of course. Certain ones 
may even be decidedly weak; but if the play as a 
whole has any considerable degree of merit, we shall 
find that the weakness in any element is compensated 
for by strength in others. For example, the plot may 
not present any very novel or interesting problem 
or difficulty to be solved, yet the characters may be 
so well conceived, and so clearly and consistently 
drawn, that the play holds our interest and proves 
well worth our reading. 

After considering the various elements, we should 
be ready to form our judgment of the play as a whole. 
We might as a preliminary step decide whether its 
general value lies in its treatment of life, in its beauty, 
or in its power merely to entertain us. As the first 
necessary part of our work as critics, we must de- 
termine which element supplies the chief and dis- 
tinguishing feature of the play: perhaps the atmos- 
phere is so charged with suspense that the piece is 
above everything else a tense play; perhaps the value 
of the characters is relatively greatest, so that the 
play is clearly one of character. The mere determi- 
nation of type is of little value in itself; but it shows 
us where our detailed criticism is most needed. For 
the play must stand or fall to a very large extent 
according to the strength of this predominant ele- 
ment, which must of course meet the standards we 
set for it. 
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After passing judgment upon the outstanding feat- 
ure, we should consider the other elements. Here 
we must decide the degree to which any strength or 
weakness that we*may find counteracts or adds to 
the value of the most important element, and so to 
the appeal of the play as a whole. Any work of 
creative art worthy of the name moves us in some 
way or other; that is, there is in such a piece of work 
a unified appeal which is marked by a proper har- 
monizing of its various elements. In judging a play, 
we must take into consideration this proportion and 
relation of its various features. We shall virtually 
be doing this if we determine where our chief interest 
in the play lies, and then judge how well the rest of 
the work harmonizes with this main feature. 


CHAPTER II. 
CLASSROOM ACTING 


Tue acting out of one-act plays in the classroom 
may be made a feature of the work of any class en- 
gaged in the study of short plays. In such work, it 
is not necessary or even desirable to commit lines to 
memory, for acting can be done very effectively with 
the reading of the text from the book. 

For classroom acting, only the simplest physical 
equipment is necessary. No scenery is required, and 
costuming may be disregarded as well except that 
certain simple articles of dress such as hats, shawls, 
aprons, and overcoats, may be used where they are 
likely to help the players to feel their rdles or get 
the spirit of a situation. Necessary articles of fur- 
niture that can easily be supplied, like desks and 
chairs, should be used in order to make it possible 
for the players to give the general action effectively. 
Anything like the stove in “ Playing with Fire” may 
be represented by a box or a desk. Simple proper- 
ties — newspapers, baskets, books, and pens, for ex- 
ample — should be used where they are called for, 
and even such articles as chess-men, lanterns, canes, 
guns, and table-ware, may be obtained without much 
trouble, though the simplest substitutes will suffice. 
In general, it will be found very easy to imagine 
equipment in the same way that actors do in their 
early rehearsals of plays for public performance. In 
any classroom, the clear space at the front will pro- 
vide a stage large enough for the work with any of 
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the plays in the present collection, and doors and 
windows can easily be imagined as existing wherever 
the lay-out of a scene requires them. 

Our acting of a play should follow some such care- 
ful reading and analysis as has been outlined in 
Chapter I. Some study of this sort must precede 
our dramatic representation, for as players we must 
understand what we are going to interpret before we 
begin acting. We must make the dramatist’s ideas 
our own, and then we must interpret them for the 
eye and the ear of our audience. In this chapter the 
work that we must do as players is divided into these 
two parts. 


I STUDYING A PLAY 


The next few paragraphs deal with the need for 
studying the various elements of any play that we 
are to act. It must be borne in mind that all the 
members of the class are to share in the work, and 
in order to have the work uniform the members must 
agree beforehand upon their understanding of many 
things. For example, if all are not agreed as to the 
main qualities of a given character, some will play the 
role in one way and some in another, and the class 
will be at a loss to judge the interpretation properly. 

We must make a preliminary study of the theme 
and the atmosphere of a play if we are to understand 
both its general drift and the spirit in which we should 
play our réles. The study of the atmosphere is par- 
ticularly important. The tone of a short play, as 
we have seen, should be sustained throughout, except 
for an occasional bit of contrast, and unless we keep 
this tone clearly in mind we are likely to play certain 
réles or situations in not quite the right spirit. For 
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example, our play may be a tense one, but if we do 
not keep strongly in mind the need for sustaining 
this tenseness, we may make too much of whatever 
comedy possibilities there may be in the several 
phases of the work. 

In the same way we must realize the general na- 
ture of the plot, and understand its development to 
the climax. If we do not know definitely what the 
problem is that the play presents, we shall not know 
what to emphasize in our work. We ought to realize 
what part of the play is exposition, where the telling 
bits come in the development, where the climax is, 
and just where the ending begins. Without such a 
realization of the various phases of the plot, we can- 
not see the proper interrelation of the parts of the 
play, and our work will not be properly unified in its 
effect. 

Closely connected with this matter is the need for 
an understanding of the various situations. We ought 
to realize just what special office each situation per- 
forms in the presentation and working out of the 
problems, so that we can bring out its separate im- 
portance and present it in its proper relation to the 
larger whole. 

As players, our study will concern the characters 
more than anything else. We must know the sort 
of men and women we are to seem to be in our work 
of representation, and it is absolutely necessary that 
we determine in advance their main qualities if we 
are to be effective and consistent in our work. The 
dramatist will have conceived his people as distinct 
personalities, and if we study their lines and action 
we shall find ample evidence of what he considers 
the chief qualities of each. 
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As has just been said, an analysis of dialogue and 
action will enable us to see the characters as real 
men and women. The dialogue may present inherent 
difficulties. Suppose we find that such a difficulty 
lies in the dialect spoken by certain characters; in 
this case we must consider first how strongly marked 
the dialect should be, and then how we can best se- 
cure the degree of speech peculiarity that will be 
necessary for a proper delivery of the dialect. We 
should study the action so far as to be able to realize 
the general grouping of the persons of the play in the 
course of the various situations that arise, and to 
determine what special difficulties the performance 
of the action is likely to entail. 

Our study of setting resolves itself into a two-fold 
attempt to realize the lay-out of the scene of the play 
and to determine just what material we must provide 
for use in the course of our acting. Sometimes the 
dramatist gives us, at the start of his play, a com- 
plete word picture of his scene. Sometimes the author 
is less definite; but in any case we can decide where 
the entrances and the various articles of necessary 
furniture should be. We can, too, list the essential 
properties and important elements of costume, if any. 

When we know what material we shall need in our 
work, we must arrange to get it. A Setting Com- 
mittee may well be selected to see that the material 
is forthcoming, to set the stage each time that we 
are to act, and to care for the material between times. 


II. THE ACTING ITSELF 


In this section we shall first consider the procedure, 
and then take up certain principles of dramatic in- 
terpretation. 
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A. Tur Procepurs. When we have made sufficient 
analysis of the elements of a play, we know enough 
about it to begin to act it. We should take a definite 
part of the play each time we are to work, preferably 
selecting one or more distinct situations. The class 
should be divided into as many groups as there are 
characters in the section to be studied, and in its 
home study each group should practise the action as 
well as the delivery of the lines falling to its char- 
acter. Before the first day’s work, the Setting Com- 
mittee should make sure that the necessary furniture 
and properties will be at hand. 

When the actual work of presentation is to be done, 
the instructor — or a Student Director, who may be 
a different member of the class each day — should 
call upon enough students to cast the part of the play 
to be performed. Each player should be assigned 
the rdle he has prepared. This cast will then do as 
well as it can to read and act the work effectively, 
the players reading the lines from the book. At a 
good stopping place the work should be halted to 
permit general discussion. When suggestions and 
criticisms have been made, the work should proceed, 
other students taking the places of the first set, and 
so on. The interpretation of particular sections of 
the play may at times be so poorly done that the 
work ought to be tried over again in the light of 
what has been brought out in the discussion. 

It will take several recitations to complete a play. 
The character assignments may well be changed for 
each day’s work; this is not necessary, but if it is 
done, each member of the class will have an oppor- 
tunity to play several characters, and so get a pleas- 
ant and profitable variety in his work. We shall do 
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well to act our play a second time so that we may 
have the satisfaction of making a smoother perform- 
ance than was possible the first time. We may even 
wish to give a third, or Final Performance, without 
class discussion except at the close, to which a few 
members of the Faculty or certain students from 
other classes may be invited. For this performance, 
the members of the class should choose the cast, 
selecting those who have played best in the course 
of the previous work. 


B. Principtes oF Dramatic INTERPRETATION. An 
actor must make a two-fold appeal to his audience. 
When he speaks his lines, he makes what we may call 
the Auditory Appeal; and when he does what he be- 
lieves he should do to make the performance effec- 
tive, he makes what we may call the Visual Appeal. 
The dramatist writes out for the actor just what the 
latter is to say, but for the most part the dramatist 
leaves the player to determine just what to do. Our 
presentation of the Auditory Appeal, then, concerns 
only the way in which we read the lines; for the 
Visual Appeal, we must decide what we should do, 
as well as determine how to do it. 

The basis of our work as a player is the portrayal 
of character. But each of us must regard this por- 
trayal as a piece of work to be done in relation to 
the work of the rest of the cast. All must work to- 
gether as a team, if we are to give the story of the 
play in its proper atmosphere or spirit. 

In a simple presentation of the Principles of Act- 
ing, it will probably be enough to consider first, the 
portrayal of character; second, acting as team work; 
and third, certain elements of oral and physical ex- 
pression. 
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1. Character Portrayal. It was said earlier in this 
chapter that before trying to play any particular rdle 
we should determine what sort of person the dramatist 
meant the character to be. A simple and practical 
plan to follow is to decide upon the two or three most 
strongly marked qualities that we believe the char- 
acter possesses, and then to show these qualities in 
whatever we say and do. If we work in this way, 
we shall give a consistent and unified presentation ; 
but we must remember that at times certain of these 
qualities should be more evident than at other times. 

a. The Auditory Appeal in Characterization 

Since no two people speak alike, we ought to give 
our character a distinctive general way of talking. 
This naturally should be something that as far as 
possible will bring out his main qualities, as we 
understand them. At least it should be a style of 
speech that would not be unnatural for the sort of 
person we are representing. A tense, nervous person 
will talk rapidly, with a high rather than a low pitch 
of voice, with a certain amount of hardness in the 
tone, and with considerable force. A calm, tranquil 
person might be expected to show a manner of speech 
just about opposite to this: he would be likely to 
speak slowly, with a low pitch, with a pleasant if not 
actually soft quality of voice, and with no undue 
amount of emphasis. 

In seeking to read our lines so as to emphasize the 
individuality of the character we are portraying, we 
may find it effective to make repeated use of some 
definite peculiarity of speech. This peculiarity must 
be one that accentuates what we consider a strongly 
marked trait or quality of the character. A certain 
rapidity or slowness of speech, a trick of hesitation, 
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an emphatic manner of enunciation, a nasality or 
grufiness of voice, may help to make our characteriza- 
tion clear-cut. Such peculiarities of speech, when we 
employ them consistently, become mannerisms of 
speech. 

In the course of our work, we shall have occasion 
to express various ideas and emotions. These we 
must try to express effectively in the way we read 
our lines; but however we may have to vary our ex- 
pression according to the particular thought or feel- 
ing our character entertains, we must remember that 
we must speak in such a way as still to show the 
general qualities that we regard as fundamental in 
the person that we represent. 

It is true that few people can so identify them- 
selves with their stage characters that they find them- 
selves feeling what the characters are supposed to 
feel. But at any time we can determine how our © 
character would feel, and we can read our lines in 
the manner called for by this analysis. Such ex- 
pressive reading will tend to make us feel our role. 
Just as we cannot smile without feeling more pleasant 
than otherwise, so in giving our lines in the way we 
know we ought to give them, we shall come actually 
to feel pretty much as our character would. Such 
a reaction 1s very helpful, for the more we can feel 
our part the more natural our work becomes and the 
less we have to depend upon conscious analysis of 
emotional states. 

b. The Visual Appeal wn Characterization 

What was said about the Auditory Appeal applies 
to the appeal to the eye. We must in general act so 
as to make it apparent that our character is a dis- 
tinct individual with the fundamental traits that we 
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attribute to him. We may decide to be markedly 
easy in our movements, or deliberate, or brusque, or 
quick, or awkward, or whatever we believe will best 
show these main traits. Here, too, our use of man- 
nerisms will help. The constant repetition of certain 
gestures like rubbing the hands, fidgeting with the 
fingers, half closing the eyes, pursing the lips, tapping 
on the table with the finger tips, holding the head to 
one side, will be helpful if they are likely to emphasize 
strongly marked qualities. 

To even a greater degree than in the matter of 
speech, it is possible in the Visual Appeal to induce 
a desired emotional state through the employment of 
appropriate gestures, facial expression, and bodily 
movement. The reaction between physical attitude 
and both mental and emotional attitude, is very 
marked. In this connection it is important to bear 
in mind that the general physical bearing can be a 
very effective means of inducing an appropriate state 
of thinking and feeling. For example, if we are sup- 
posed to entertain an aggressive state of mind, we 
should incline the body forward and tense the muscles 
of the body generally — perhaps even clenching the 
hands; if we do this we shall find ourselves likely to 
feel and think in the aggressive way our physical 
bearing would indicate. 

Probably the chief difficulty for the inexperienced 
player hes in deciding what to do at times when no 
very pronounced physical expression is called for. 
He may find it easy to act his rdle when he is speak- 
ing, but difficult to remain “in character” between 
his “speeches.” We should remember that at all 
times when we are on the classroom stage we are 
making the Visual Appeal, and that consequently 
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we are acting every second of the time. We should 
make a real effort to think what our character would 
be likely to do under the circumstances. If we be- 
lieve he would not do anything but stand or sit still, 
then we must stand or sit still as the character would 
do it in real life. Strictly speaking, there is no time 
when a player is doing nothing, for he should even 
be idle in a definitely thought-out way, and this can 
hardly be called doing nothing. 

2. Acting as Team Work. A few practical matters 
of team work are all that inexperienced players need 
bear in mind. One of these concerns the matter of 
centering the interest upon characters that for the 
time being are the most important dramatically. 
Sometimes we may find that when we have no part 
in a conversation we can think of something to do — 
“pusiness,” actors call it — that would make our 
presence on the stage interesting to the audience, and 
might even help our characterization; but if our do- 
ing this would take the attention of the audience 
from what is really important, we should refrain from 
indulging in it. 

Then, too, we might be able to read our lines or 
perform certain business that falls to our réle in a 
way, effective in itself, that would be out of keeping 
with the atmosphere of the play as a whole or the 
spirit of the particular situation that is being played. 
This we must be very careful not to do. 

It is very important that each of us be constantly 
helping the rest to get the most out of their rdles. 
Suppose someone is telling us a bit of surprising news. 
It will help him if we show surprise; but if we give 
no evidence that we are concerned, we weaken the 
effect he should get, thus causing the situation to 
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miss some of its force and making both the other 
player and us ourself, lose some of the spirit of the 
passage. 

Another thing to consider here is the matter of the 
relative positions of any two or more players who 
may be on the stage at any given time. It is im- 
portant that each bear in mind about where the others 
are going to be, and guide his own movements accord- 
ingly. Closely connected with this is the matter of 
giving the most prominent place on the stage during 
any situation to those who have the most important 
part in the conversation or action. Such players 
should provide the focal point in the grouping, and 
each of the others should place himself in a proper 
relation to those in whom the chief interest lies. Of 
less importance is the matter of what we may call 
stage grouping. By this is meant the arrangement 
of the players so that the audience will see them in 
effective mass units. In short plays there are usually 
only a few characters in the cast, so that there are 
never many people on the stage at a given time. But 
we should always seek to place ourselves so that if 
a photograph were taken of the scene the mass ar- 
rangement would be effective. The relative dramatic 
importance of the players must be considered be- 
fore the pictorial effect that the players may obtain, 
and the demands of the action are always of prime 
importance; but we can generally satisfy these two 
considerations and still have regard for our positions 
from a standpoint of picture value. 

In this connection we should remember that we 
ought to avoid giving too much of the play at any 
one side of the stage. We can sometimes shift the 
centre of the dramatic action by having the principal 
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character move from one place to another; if this 
character cannot well move, we can see to it that the 
minor characters stand or sit in different places dur- 
ing the several situations, so that in their relation to 
the chief character they provide a variety of group- 
ing. All this is properly a phase of team work, for 
each player is guided by his attention to the picture 
effect of the scene as a whole, in which he is only 
a part. 

3. Particular Elements of Oral and Physical Ex- 
pression 


Oral Expression 


a. Enunciation. Our speech will not be effective 
unless we make all the sounds distinctly. To do this 
we must energize when we speak. Many of us do not 
employ sufficient muscular activity even in ordinary 
conversation, and when we speak before a class we 
ought to be willing to make a real effort to enunciate 
clearly. We know how the various sounds are made, 
and all that we need to do is to take pains to move 
the organs of speech — the tongue, the lips, the teeth, 
and the cheeks — smartly in just the right positions. 
A mere approximation of these positions will not do. 
Coins with sharply defined designs can be struck only 
when the minting machine comes down sharply and 
cleanly upon the blank metal disc; in the same way, 
sounds will be distinct only when they are formed 
with a strong and incisive mouth action. 

If we have occasion to play the réle of an un- 
educated person, the sounds we make will in many 
cases not be standard ones; but the need for clear- 
cut enunciation will be as great as when we take the 
part of a cultured man or woman. The only excep- 
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tion occurs when we have to represent a character 
who is supposed to speak in a slovenly or lazy way. 

b. Phrasing. We phrase when we separate words 
into groups by the use of pauses. In the course of 
any sentence of ordinary length there will be two or 
more thought groups of words, and if the speaker 
pauses between these groups the words that compose 
them will in each case be understood by his hearers 
as belonging together. If he does not pause between 
the thought groups, his hearers cannot easily group 
the several ideas of the sentence in their right rela- 
tion. Sometimes lines need to be phrased with un- 
usual clearness: anything that is to be spoken with 
any degree of monotony, for instance, needs particu- 
lar care in the phrasing. 

Punctuation marks do not adequately indicate the 
phrasing. Inexperienced readers often pause only at 
punctuation, and their reading lacks effectiveness ac- 
cordingly. Punctuation is a guide to the thought, 
of course; but it should be made use of in getting 
the thought, not in giving it. Once a reader under- 
stands the thought of a passage he should express the 
thought without regard to punctuation, and just as 
he would speak if the ideas were his own. For em- 
phasis, he will often “drop his voice” at a comma 
or at no mark at all. In the following sentences the 
phrasing will depend upon the interpretation, but 
they may be read with no pause at all at the commas. 
“ Pierrette, stay here. Come, dance with me.” “Oh, 
this is terrible! Sit down, Harold, and listen to me.” 

c. Rate of Delivery. The rapidity with which we 
ought to speak when we are acting a part depends 
largely upon the general characterization of our réle. 
If our character is a slow-thinking or phlegmatic per- 
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gon we ought to speak slowly, perhaps with a drawl. 
On the other hand, if we have to represent a tense, 
high-strung man or woman, our speech should be 
rapid. 

Aside from matters of general characterization, the 
rate of our speech will depend upon the intensity of 
the feeling that we have to portray and the extent 
to which it is controlled. Strong feeling is naturally 
reflected in a rapid rate, but where there is an effort 
at control this effort will tend to slow the rate; and 
where the control is forced through marked effort, 
the rate is likely to be even slower than in ordinary 
speech. Rate varies, too, with the rapidity with 
which the ideas that we are to express come to us, 
and with the importance of these ideas. We talk 
faster in gossipy, conversational speech than when we 
discuss matters of real importance that eall for 
careful thought. 

d. Pitch. The pitch of the voice is its position in 
the musical scale. We never speak a single sentence 
where every sound is on the same key or pitch; even 
though we do not consciously change the pitch for 
emphasis, there will be a conventional variation that 
is called inflection. But an entire passage may be 
pitched predominantly in any of several keys, and 
this key is what is meant by the term pitch as it is 
used here. 

The pitch in which a passage should be given is 
largely determined by the feeling that the passage 
reflects. But it must be borne in mind that the de- 
mands of the general characterization of any role 
form an important factor in deciding the pitch. For 
example, a tranquil, self-contained person will speak 
in a much lower key than an excitable or nervous 
man or woman. 
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e. Quality of Voice. Unless we speak in absolutely 
colorless tones, the voice is shaded with some feeling. 
This shading, which is not the rate of utterance or 
the pitch of the voice, is called quality. Whatever 
emotion we feel at a given time has its effect upon 
the operation of the organs of speech, and it is this 
effect that shows in what we call voice quality. Un- 
like rate and pitch, quality, while a matter of the 
mechanics of speech, is something over which we have 
little conscious control. About all we can do when 
we wish to show a certain quality in the voice, is to 
seek to feel something of the emotion that would 
produce it. The physical adjustment of the speech 
organs is made instinctively; and if we do no more 
than realiza what the emotion is that we wish to 
have shade our speech, the subtle adjustment is to 
a certain extent made. 

The character we are representing should be con- 
ceived as employing some predominant voice quality 
in keeping with his or her most strongly marked 
characteristics. But from time to time in the course 
of the play variations of mood may require a modi- 
fication of this quality. 

There are almost numberless shadings of quality 
possible in the human voice, for every shade of emo- 
tion is reflected by a particular quality. But just 
as we may for practical purposes group the many 
tints of the color spectrum into a few well defined 
colors, so we may speak of tone qualities as divisible 
into four distinct classes. These are the head-tone 
or upper range quality, the orotund, the metallic, and 
the aspirated or whispered. 

The head-tone or wpper range quality marks our 
speech when we talk in the course of ordinary busi- 
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ness, social, and domestic relations, where we have 
little occasion to express any marked feeling. This 
quality reflects the very moderate interest that is 
manifest in our voices when we speak of mere every- 
day affairs; but although we entertain no pronounced 
feeling of any kind when we talk on such matters, 
we do have a polite regard for making our conversa- 
tion reasonably animated. It is not right, therefore, 
to say that the head-tone quality reflects an absence 
of feeling. 

The orotund quality is the strong, rich, clear quality 
that marks the voice when the deeper feelings are 
stirred to expression in serious, elevated thought. Ex- 
pressions of patriotism, self-sacrifice, honor, justice, 
unselfish love, and the like, are naturally delivered 
with clear, full-toned (though not necessarily loud), 
and musical quality of voice. It can only be pro- 
duced when the throat is relaxed and the organs of 
speech move unconstrainedly; so that when we wish 
to employ the orotund quality, or something like it, 
we should be careful to relax the throat-muscles. 

The metallic quality of voice marks the delivery of 
passages that are emotionally the opposite of those 
naturally spoken with the orotund quality. Unlike 
the production of the orotund, the metallic tone re- 
sults from a contracted, constrained position of the 
upper throat and the organs of speech. 

The aspirated or whispered quality is a softness 
marking the expression of the softer emotions gen- 
erally, as well as those of mystery, mild fear, awe, 
or horror. It follows largely from the use of a greater 
amount of breath than is normally used. As with 
the other qualities, the player will attain something 
of the desired emotional shading in his voice if he 
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merely realizes that the whispered quality is wanted 
in the passages he is to deliver; but he will approxi- 
mate the full amount of the quality to the degree 
that he is able to make his own the feeling that his 
character entertains. 

f. Force and Volume. Force is intensity of speech, 
and volume is amount of sound. These elements are 
very different, for a person may speak with a great 
deal of voice and yet with little or no intensity. On 
the other hand, a whisper, which has very little tone, 
may convey a world of intense feeling. The general 
characterization that we have worked out for our réle 
will determine the degree of force and the amount 
of tone that we should in the main employ, an ag- 
gressive or tense person of course being likely to 
speak with much more intensity than a diffident or 
lazy one. But an occasional burst of feeling may 
cause even an easy-going man or woman to express 
himself or herself forcibly, for strong feeling ordi- 
narily calls for considerable force and volume. If 
such feeling is controlled, the volume will be lack- 
ing, but the force will remain. 

g. Emphasis. Emphasis is essentially a matter of 
contrast. A change in rate, pitch, quality, force, or 
volume, will call attention to whatever is spoken 
with this change. Most frequently changes in pitch 
and volume are used to produce emphasis, but it is 
a mistake to think that in such contrasts the empha- 
sized terms must be given in a louder pitch rather 
than a lower one, or that little volume with much 
force is less emphatic than large volume without force. 

h. Pause. Very few inexperienced players make 
sufficient use of pause. Yet people rarely “ speak 
right on” as though their ideas were ready made and 
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came without any break between them. Pause is an 
important source of emphasis, too, for whatever fol- 
lows or precedes a pause is likely to catch the atten- 
tion of the hearer. 

i. Dialect. No direction can be given here for the 
mechanical production of dialect, which must always 
be largely a matter of imitation. But it may be well 
to caution against making the peculiarities of dialect 
very strong. A slight tinge is all that is required to 
give the distinctive shading called for. 


Physical Expression 


j. Gestures. By a gesture is meant any bodily 
movement that is used to express feeling. Practically 
never are gestures employed to illustrate ideas, except 
in the case of size or direction. In actual life most 
gestures are instinctive, and in our dramatic work 
we must try to make them appear natural. Ordi- 
narily Americans, like Englishmen, gesticulate spar- 
ingly; a volatile or naive person is more likely to 
gesticulate than one schooled in the conventions, and 
the cruder a man or woman is the less his or her 
gestures are likely to be marked by easy grace, though 
they may suggest a simple dignity or depth of feeling 
and be effective as a result. 

k. Facial Expression. This is really a type of ges- 
ture, and what was said in the preceding paragraph 
applies here. The general caution may be added that 
we must be careful in our gestures and facial ex- 
pression not simply to “ register” emotions by con- 
ventional expressions that must be patently artificial. 

I. Position and Movement. As far as possible 
players should face the audience unless the action 
calls for their turning the back or turning away. We 
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cannot always, or even often, stand or sit full face 
to our audience, but we can always make a point of 
facing it to the extent that is physically possible. 
Where we have a single step to take to one side we 
should use the foot farther from the front, so that the 
movement will tend to turn us toward, rather than 
away from, our audience. In the same way, move- 
ments of the hand or arm that is the farther from 
the front are better than movements with the other, 
in cases where our use of the latter would tend to 
pivot the body away from the front; in other cases, 
we should use the hand or arm nearer the audience, 
since the gesture will be more clearly seen if we 
make it in this way. Another point to remember, 
and a very important one, is not to stand or sit so as 
to hide another player from the view of those watch- 
ing our work. 


CHAPTER III 


COMPOSITION WORK IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PLAYS 


TuereE is practically an unlimited opportunity for 
oral and written composition on subjects directly or 
indirectly concerned with the study of plays. 

In the course of their critical study of a play the 
students may be asked to write their judgments as 
theme exercises, or they may be asked to give these 
judgments orally, perhaps from outlines. Estimates 
of the effectiveness of the several elements of a play 
may be given in this way, and where differences of 
opinion arise in the class discussions, the members 
of the class may be called upon to present their views 
either orally or in writing. Different phases of the 
class study may be assigned to groups of students 
acting as committees, each committee being expected 
to embody its opinions in an oral or a written re- 
port. Application of the theme of a play to the 
students’ own experiences is also a fruitful type of 
subject, and comparisons of plays that are being 
studied provide much material for oral and written 
work. 

A class working with plays will doubtless wish to 
have a bulletin board on which the members can 
post criticisms, cut from newspapers or publications 
of Dramatic Leagues, in which good plays are judged 
that may be current on the professional stage. Stu- 
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dents who see worth-while plays may profitably make 
reports to the class and post their criticisms on the 
bulletin board. 

The characters in any play may be used in original 
short stories. For this work the students may im- 
agine incidents supposed to have occurred before the 
time of the play, or they may provide a continuation 
of the story of the play itself. Another way in which 
the members of the class can use the dramatist’s 
characters, is the writing of extracts from imaginary 
diaries that the people in the play may be supposed 
to have kept. 

The study of short plays is very likely to inspire 
the students with a desire to write one-act pieces 
themselves. Some may wish to try their hands at 
plays without help of any kind. Others may prefer 
working to some extent in groups; a group might 
plan the plot and situations and roughly sketch the 
characters of a play, and then work as individuals 
in writing the dialogue and the details of incident. 
in original work of this sort, the students will find 
it difficult at first to keep a unity of time and place. 
Some critics maintain that a one-act play must 
strictly observe these unities, as well as the unity of 
action. Katharine Fullerton Gerould, in an article on 
“ Movies,” after saying that the motto of the cinema 
screen seems to be “ Good-bye, Aristotle!” adds: 
“Yet the drama has, up to our own time, been on 
speaking terms with him . . . and I am not sure that 
the one-act play, which has so much vogue at present, 
has not actually invited him to come back and have 
a cup of tea.” But most students of the one-act play 
do not hold that an absolute unity of time is essen- 
tial, and there are plays, like “ Poor Maddalena ” 
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in the present collection, that do not observe even 
the unity of place. Still, it is best in writing one- 
act. pieces to keep the unities as far as possible, 
though it will be entirely permissible to show a lapse 
of time if the plot is woven from a single thread. 

A class that acts the plays in the classroom has 
additional material for composition work. The efforts 
of the class as a whole, or of particular students, may 
at any time be made the basis of reports, and where 
anything like a final classroom performance of a play 
is given, the students may be asked to write criticisms 
as though they were dramatic critics writing for 
their own paper or for the public press. For such a 
performance advertisements may be written, and 
letters may be composed inviting particular students 
or members of the Faculty to attend as guests. 


CHAPTER IV 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


Tue principles of acting outlined in Chapter II are 
fundamental ones, and whatever was said there in 
relation to classroom work applies to the acting of 
a play publicly. But preparing for a public per- 
formance requires both careful planning in the many 
phases of the work, and attention to an almost in- 
finite number of details. 

The Program. Where one-act plays provide the 
material for an evening’s entertainment, three or four 
should be given. A bill of three such plays is long 
enough, and amateurs would do well not to attempt 
more. In selecting the plays, care must be taken to 
choose plays of varied types. A fantasy, a tense play, 
and a comedy, make an admirable combination, and 
a tense play preceded and followed by a comedy, 
provides another excellent program. The plays in 
this book will prove satisfactory for public produc- 
tion, and all have enough distinctiveness and intrinsic 
value to warrant their being used in this way. 

The Producing Staff. If the production is to be 
properly harmonious in its many features, there must 
be a Director with final authority over every aspect 
of the work. He may or may not take a particular 
part of the work — such as coaching — as his special 
province, but he must keep in touch with everything 
that is done. This is necessary aside from the need 
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of securing a proper unity in the production, for there 
must be some one who will keep track of the progress 
made in the several fields of activity involved in the 
preparation of a dramatic entertainment. 

The Director should have a Producing Staff or 
Committee, each member of which will have charge 
of some definite phase of the work. Such a staff is 
best divided into two parts, one being responsible for 
the business side of the preparation— what actors 
call the front,—and one being concerned with the 
many features of the work with the play itself. A 
full staff would include members with the following 
assignments: 

A. Play Division 

1. Coaching the players 

2. Scenery Designing and Stage Decoration 

3. Scenery Construction and Scene Shifting 

4. Lighting 

5. Costuming 

6. Properties 

7. Music 

8. Make-up 

B. Business Division 

1. Publicity (notices, posters, advertising) 

2. Printing of Programs and Tickets 

3. Sale of Tickets 

4. Treasury (control of all income and out- 
go) 

5. Ushering and Ticket Taking 

Certain of these duties may be combined in the 
hands of one individual. For example, in Division A 
the work of section 8 may be added to the duties of 
some other staff member, and one person might take 
charge of the work of sections 3 and 4. It would be 
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well to have the member in charge of costumes work 
out his general plan (with the all-important color- 
scheme where the play is a costume play) in con- 
junction with the member in charge of scenery de- 
signing, for the color and the design of the costumes 
must harmonize with the background. 

Try-outs. The players should be selected and 
given a chance to discuss the play before the Pro- 
ducing Staff begins its work. It is best to select the 
cast by means of try-outs, where each candidate for 
a role is given an opportunity to read lines from 
whatever part he or she prefers to try for. The judges 
should include the Coach or Coaches — each play in 
a bill of one-act pieces may have its own Coach, — 
the Director, and any others whose judgment may 
be valuable. In estimating the work of the candi- 
dates, the judges should look for ability and teach- 
ableness rather than for absolute results; some who 
read at try-outs do practically as well then as they 
would do later if given réles, while others profit amaz- 
ingly by proper coaching. Aside from the matter of 
voice, the chief qualities to look for in the candidates 
are physical expressiveness, power to understand the 
thought and feeling in the lines read, and ability to 
grasp the salient points of character. Candidates 
who are obviously self-conscious — and consequently 
“wooden ’’— in movement and gesture are poor ma- 
terial, and plainly a person who cannot understand 
shades of thought and emotion implied in the lines, 
or who cannot create a character in imagination, is 
not likely to make a success of any réle. Peculiarities 
that candidates show in speech or physical manner 
must of course be taken into consideration in the 
assignment of parts. It may be well to have all those 
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who try for a particular réle read the same lines, but 
it will prove satisfactory to let each candidate read 
any passage .he or she prefers. Since the try-out is 
to determine power, the judges must feel free to cast 
irrespectively of the preferences of the candidates. 
For example, a young man may try for the réle of 
Robert in “ Over the Hills,” but may in the opinion 
of the judges be good material for Martin. In this 
case, the judges should assign him to the latter rdéle. 
And when a bill of one-act pieces is to be given, it 
will often be the case that those trying for parts in 
one play should be cast for parts in another. It 
should be understood that the casting which the 
judges make is only tentative, and that such assign- 
ments may be changed after the first few rehearsals. 

The Rehearsals. If possible, there should be pro- 
vision for fourteen rehearsals of any one-act play, 
though it is often necessary to get along with fewer. 
The longer the period of time covered by the work 
the better; thus two rehearsals a week for seven 
weeks are preferable to five a week for nearly three 
weeks. The first two rehearsals should be prelimi- 
nary ones, and the last two should be dress rehearsals. 
After the preliminary rehearsals, the Play Division 
of the Producing Staff should start its work, and of 
course the Business Division may begin even before 
the try-outs. By the time of the first dress rehearsal, 
all the work of the Play Division should have been 
completed. 

The Preliminary Rehearsals. These should be de- 
voted to having the cast get a good understanding of 
the play. Discussions of theme and atmosphere, of 
main situations, and of character analysis, are very 
helpful. The Coach makes a mistake who does not 
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permit the cast to make suggestions: often he will 
be really helped by these, and the cast will be the 
more likely to realize the various problems of in- 
terpretation since it will have a share in solving them. 
Matters of exits, scenery, and properties should also 
be discussed at the preliminary rehearsals. This is 
not to say that the time should be devoted wholly 
to discussion. Certain situations should be gone over, 
the players reading their lines from the text and 
making an effort at “ business”; work of this sort 
will bring up points for discussion and give the cast 
a general idea of the problems that the Coach and 
they must solve. After the preliminary rehearsals, 
the Director and the Coach should talk over with 
the Play Division of the Producing Staff the. sugges- 
tions made by the cast. After this, the staff members 
will all be ready to go ahead with their special duties. 

Regular Rehearsals. When theme, atmosphere, 
character analysis, stage-layout, and main situations 
have been worked out in a general way, the cast 
should begin to act the play, reading the lines, taking 
proper positions on the stage, and performing the 
larger actions such as moving about, sitting down, 
and standing up. For the first regular rehearsal only 
the main features of characterization, business, and 
action should be considered. The Coach should have 
a prompt-book in which he notes all important busi- 
ness and action, and in which he makes little diagrams 
showing the positions of the players at various points 
in the play. Such diagrams may not be needed where 
there are only two or three players. In “ Where but 
in America” diagrams are hardly necessary, but if 
one were made to show the positions of the players 
at the start of the play it should be something like 
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that shown here. The little rectangular spaces at 
the side indicate a china cabinet (back) and a serv- 
ing table. “B” represents Bob, and “M,” Mollie. 
The players should in all instances note on their 


is 
Dw 
os 


copies of the text any business or action or change 
of position that concerns them. 

At each successive rehearsal, matters of charac- 
terization, action, and business become more and 
more clearly worked out. The situations become 
understood in their relation to the larger whole of 
the play, and each player’s work becomes more and 
more harmonized and better proportioned. The mat- 
ter of tempo (or time) becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. Gradually the players come to know their lines, 
and after the fourth regular rehearsal the players 
should work without the text. Temporary properties 
and such articles of furniture as chairs and tables, 
should be used from the beginning. By the end of 
the seventh regular rehearsal the finer points of 
characterization and business should have become 
pretty well crystallized in the work of the players, 
and from this point on the sharp picking up of cues 
should be stressed, and the matter of the tempo given 
much attention. 

From what has been said, it will be evident that 
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the writer does not believe in having the players 
learn their lines before beginning rehearsals. But 
when they have unconsciously memorized a good deal 
of the dialogue—say about the fourth regular re- 
hearsal, — the players should make the effort neces- 
sary to commit all their lines. At this point a 
Prompter must be appointed, who will have to at- 
tend every rehearsal from then on. By this time the 
Property Man should have supplied all the properties 
and stage furniture; for anything that must be hired 
for the performance, he must provide something by 
way of substitute. About this time, too, the Coach 
must concern himself with the matter of costumes, 
for as soon as the players can work with whatever 
dress they are to use, the better. The last regular 
rehearsal should be a Lighting Rehearsal. 

Dress Rehearsals. The last two rehearsals, as has 
been said, should be dress rehearsals. The first of 
these should be private, and the second should be 
given before invited spectators. The Stage Construc- 
tion Man should provide scene shifters, and the 
Property Man should himself take charge of the 
properties; he should see that they are assembled 
before the rehearsal, and that they are where they 
will be needed for each play. The Make-up Man 
should be present at the first dress rehearsal to study 
the effects required, and the players should have 
make-up for the second. The full Play Division of 
the Production Staff should attend these two re- 
hearsals in order to judge the effects of their work. 
There should be no interruption of the players dur- 
ing either rehearsal, but after each the Coach should 
meet his players to give them whatever criticism he 
has to offer. Criticisms that members of the staff 
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have to make should be offered to the Director and 
the Coach; it is very disconcerting to a player to 
have any other than the Coach give suggestions. 

Make-up. Amateurs will do well to engage the ser- 
vices of a competent professional for this work, but 
it may be that some one on the Producing Staff can 
attend to it. Volunteer help along this line is likely 
to be poor. If the lighting is not very strong and 
there are no “character parts,” a light make-up of 
dry rouge, lip stick, and eye-brow pencil may be 
enough. Otherwise the grease-paint make-up will be 
necessary. But amateurs must remember that make- 
up is only a means to an end and should not be used 
to obtain greater results than necessary. It has only 
two values: it is needed to provide color and to em- 
phasize features slightly, since the lights on the stage 
would otherwise make the players’ faces white and 
featureless to a considerable extent; and it may be 
required to give certain facial characteristics in cases 
where players take character roles. 

The Acting. What was said in Chapter Il covers 
in a simple way the points that might be made here. 
The players must remember that they are to accept 
cheerfully all decisions of the Coach; he should per- 
mit suggestions, but after the preliminary rehearsals 
he will doubtless have determined upon the details of 
his interpretation and will not wish to make many 
changes. Prompt and regular attendance at re- 
hearsals is of the utmost importance. 

Performance Hints. At dress rehearsals and per- 
formances the players should make every effort to 
have everything go smoothly and without fuss. They 
should report early, get made up as quickly as pos- 
sible, and wait quietly in the place or places assigned 
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them until they are called for their play. During 
this time they should not go out upon the stage, talk 
loudly behind the scenes, or show themselves to the 
audience. The Director should see that the many 
friends of the players are effectually kept in front 
of the curtain. When the players are called for their 
play, each should make sure that whatever properties 
he or she is to use, are at hand in the proper place. 
Between the plays of a three-play bill the players 
should keep off the stage, so that the scene shifters 
and the Property Man can be free to do their work. 
The Coach should inspect the stage when the 
scenery and property people have done their work, 
to make sure that everything is in place. Then, when 
he is satisfied with the stage, knows that the Prompter 
is in his place, that the Curtain and Lighting Men 
are ready, and that each player is at the proper side 
of the stage and prepared to take his or her entrance, 
he should report “ All ready ” to the Director. 
_ The Director should assume general charge at dress 
rehearsals and performances, but he must be careful 
not to usurp any of the duties of the Coach or 
Coaches. He must see that the making-up is started 
on time, that those in charge of lighting and scenery 
and music are on hand and ready for work, and at 
performances he must also make sure that the chief 
usher has the programs and that those in charge of 
selling tickets and taking them at the doors, are 
present. He must have it understood that the Coaches 
and the other Staff Members are to report any diffi- 
culty to him, and he is likely to be a busy man as a 
result, for amateur performances are wont to resemble 
the course of true love in that they do not often run 
with absolute smoothness; yet there is no reason, ex- 
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cept lack of proper foresight and carefulness, why an 
amateur show should not be run off without a hitch 
of any kind. . 

Scenery. The modern tendency in stage setting is 
toward scenery that will suggest rather than abso- 
lutely represent the background, and that will inten- 
sify the atmosphere. A very satisfactory setting for 
any of the plays in this book is provided by curtains 
of a neutral tint, extending across the back of the 
stage and along each side. Openings in the curtains 
serve adequately for entrances, and doors are not 
needed. A sand color is the best tint, but grey does 
very well. Windows or shelves or bookcases painted 
on paper can be pinned to the curtains. Still better, 
but more expensive, is scenery consisting of movable 
units. These are panels made of wooden frames cov- 
ered with heavy muslin, which is painted in neutral 
colors, preferably with a mottled effect. Some of the 
panels must be fitted with doors, and others with 
windows; in other panels there may be a fireplace 
and a bookcase. The panels should not be set in 
grooves, but lashed together at the back. There is a 
fire-proof water paint that can be used on muslin. 
For out-door scenes a simple blue curtain can be hung 
at the back with painted paper pinned upon it, and 
panels can be used at the right and left, either colored 
a mottled green or painted to represent part of the 
scene. The reverse side of panels made for the in- 
door set can be used for this purpose. 

Lighting. For simple amateur work, there should 
be a row of footlights at the front of the stage — not 
extending clear to the sides, however — and at least 
two rows of overhead lights, called borders, one near 
the front and the other farther back. In the best 
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equipped little theatres the lighting is supplemented 
by flood-lights and spot-lights from the sides, and 
sometimes these.are fastened overhead as well. In 
both foots and borders there should be at least two 
circuits, one for amber or white lights, and one for 
colored (usually blue) lights. A dimmer attachment 
is valuable for use in plays where the light is to be 
slowly lessened or increased. For the plays in this 
collection, the simple foot and border lighting is ade- 
quate, and there is no need of a dimmer. 
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ON THE ACTING OF THE PLAYS 


NOTES 


The expression “character part” is often used in these 
notes. Strictly speaking, the expression is a misnomer, for 
every role requires a careful study and portrayal of charac- 
ter. But it is used as a conventional term to indicate roles 
in which a character displays a very strong individuality that 
shows itself in an unusual or a one-sided development of 
certain traits. Often these are so prominent as to make the 
character eccentric. In contradistinction to this type of role, 
a “straight part” is one where the character has the ordinary 
even development of qualities and lacks any unusual trait 
or power. Young men and women are less likely to provide 
character rdles than older people. 

The terms right and left refer to the right and left of the 
players as they face the audience. Downstage and front mean 
toward the audience, and upstage and back mean away from 
it. 


WHERE BUT IN AMERICA 
Page 1 


The small amount of action here must be made up for by 
the way the business and the dialogue are delivered. Hilda 
has practically all of the action, but there is a great deal of 
business assigned to Bob and Mollie. The players must be 
careful to take this business in just the right way. ik 18 
meant to show Bob’s and Mollie’s nervousness over Hilda's 
relation to their plans, and it is both appropriate and effec- 
tive in keeping up the interest to the climax: but it must not 
be exaggerated or the work will take on a farce quality that 
would spoil it. The dialogue should be given with spirit, 
and all three players ought to use a good deal of facial ex- 
pression; but the play is a light comedy and must be kept 
free from any hint of the crass exaggeration so often found 
in vaudeville. 

For a public performance tableware is necessary, and it 
is desirable even in classroom work. But in neither case is 
it necessary to have actual food upon the table: crumpled 
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colored paper will do for meat and vegetables, but pared and 
cut apple, with or without ground cinnamon sprinkled upon 
the pieces, makes a more realistic eatable and is very 
readily chewed and swallowed. For classroom work no 
“food” is needed at all. 

In the lay-out of the stage as Mr. Wolff gives it, thére is 
no definite mention of any furniture except a table, but in 
the course of the play the text refers to a sideboard. For a 
public performance it would be well to have at least one 
such piece; two would be better, for the room would seem 
better furnished. A sideboard or china cabinet could be set 
at the back to the left, and a serving table at the left be- 
tween the swinging door and the audience. 


THE FORFEIT 
Page 19 


“The Forfeit” is an English play and doubtless would be 
most effectively given when played with English pronuncia- 
tion and inflection. But it would be difficult for Americans 
to do this well, and very little will be lost if the play is given 
with no attempt to supply a distinctly English atmosphere. 
The place names, and certain turns of expression like Miss 
Hyde’s “ Whatever for? You never go lonely walks,” will 
give sufficient local color. There is nothing local in the plot 
of the play, and the characters might well have been born 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The question of tempo ought to be considered with especial 
care in this play, in order to secure the proper emphasis and 
variety in the various situations. 

Mr. Pembrey and Mrs. Mullins are character réles, and 
consequently those who play these parts will do well to make 
considerable use of mannerisms both in their speech and in 
their physical manner. Thrupp is not important as a char- 
acter and should not be made much of. Above all, any 
temptation to make the réle humorous should be resisted. 
It would be a mistake to think that the tenseness of the piece 
ought to be relieved by comedy in the office-boy. Nor is 
Thrupp what is known as a typical office-boy. He is a manly 
little fellow, and his absolute honesty makes him a contrast, 
in a small way, to Sheldon. Miss Hyde has no hesitation 
in letting Thrupp find the ring: she says, “He will find it 
quite soon, and he is a very honest lad.” Those who play 
Sheldon and Miss Hyde have the most difficult réles, but 
they will probably be able to entertain in imagination some 
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echo of the feelings that sway Sheldon and the girl, and this 
will help them to get the spirit of their rdles. 

For classroom work, the setting may consist merely of a 
desk and a table and two or three chairs, or just a table and 
the chairs. For a public performance, the furniture should 
be simple but substantial, and the whole setting should re- 
flect the good taste as well as the comfortable income of the 
two partners. 


POOR MADDALENA 
Page 565 


There are innumerable Pierrot and Pierrette plays, and 
Miss Saunders has done something noteworthy in writing one 
as novel as this, and one in which the charm consists in more 
than mere prettiness and wit. The theme gives depth to the 
play and makes possible its novel and effective contrasts. 
Bumbuw provides a delightful contrast to the graceful Prerrot 
and the winsome Pvrerrette. 

In the acting, the players must above all else strive to 
express the gracefulness of the play. The first and third 
scenes are only tinged with feeling (supplied by Pierrette) ; 
but in the second scene Pierrette’s love is real, and the 
whimsy of the play is deepened into genuine emotion. 

In the first scene both Pierrot and Pierrette should employ 
an artificiality of manner and a certain graceful exaggeration 
in both speech and posturing. In the second scene this ar- 
tificiality and exaggeration should be laid aside. In the third 
scene there should be largely a return to the manner of the 
first part of the play, but the two have become somewhat 
changed by their memories and deepening experiences. 
Bumbu, of course, is unchanged. 

In classroom work, and in public performances where the 
stage does not boast a trap-door, the first scene may end 
where Pierrot and Pierrette are about to pass through the 
pink door. Bumbw’s last speech would in this case have to 
be omitted. The third scene would have to begin with 
Pierrette’s first speech, if the trap-door were not used, but the 
characters could look at the closed door as though they had 
just shut it. For the second scene the balcony can be dis- 
pensed with if a window is shown in the back wall of the 
room. 

Where costumes are used, Pierrot and Prerrette should 
wear the conventional black and white dress in both the first 
and the third scene. The dramatist has described Paolo’s 
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dress except for the short jacket that he would wear; Mad- 
dalena’s dress should be that of an Italian peasant girl, and 
should provide plenty of color. The skirt should be fairly 
long, with a small apron, and there may well be a kerchief 
thrown tastefully about her head or shoulders. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 
Page 77 


When this play is acted Madge must be made very girl- 
ishly enthusiastic up to the point where she is asked to burn 
the real bonds. Danny, by way of contrast, should be made 
sedate beyond his years. Nora supplies another sort of con- 
trast to both. The play is gracefully light in tone but the 
humor of the earlier part changes to a quiet seriousness — 
still comedy to grown-ups—at the end. Nora’s disclosure 
that the bonds have not been burned brings the play back 
to frank comedy again. 

The lay-out of the scene should include a simple table with 
a drawer, a stove, and two or three simple chairs. The stove 
can be made of a box covered with black paper. Lids and 
a stove pipe can easily be made of black paper, a piece of 
wood or cardboard serving to stiffen the lids. 


THE STEPMOTHER 
Page 93 


This play is both farce and satire. It is farce in that the 
comedy of the piece is exaggerated beyond probability, and 
it is satire in that various features of the work and attitude 
of the popular novelist are magnified to the point where 
they become laughable. Thus the note of exaggeration is 
strongly sounded in “The Stepmother,” and this requires 
that the play be given with much spirit. But there is wit as 
well as comedy in the piece, and the dialogue must be done 
carefully so that the point of the witty lines will be duly 
emphasized. 

Mrs. Prout is the mainspring of the play, but it is Christine 
who gives the farce tinge to the several relations with which 
it deals. Her entire seriousness, evident in her stilted way 
of speaking, provides a reflecting medium that gives a farce 
quality to everything, in the same way that a curved mirror 
changes the appearance of objects seen in it. Adrian is: 
frankly and even joyously juvenile, while Dr. Gardner is 
heavily serious. 
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In a note prefixed to “ Polite Farces,” the collection from 
which “The Stepmother” is taken, Mr. Bennett quotes 
Dumas pére as having said that all he needed was “ four 
trestles, four boards, two actors, and a passion.” Mr. Ben- 
nett adds that he has “ dispensed with the trestles, the boards, 
and the passion, since none of these things is suitable for a 
drawing-room. The only apparatus necessary to the presen- 
tation of the pieces is ordinary costume, ordinary furniture, 
and a single door for entrance and exit.” The lay-out as he 
gives it for this play provides whatever detail is necessary 
for public performance, but we may wish to have two doors, 
one opening into the public hall and the other into Mrs. 
Prout’s private rooms. = 


ON VENGEANCE HEIGHT 
Page 119 


This play, like “The Forfeit,” is tense and without any 
humor whatever. Unlike “The Forfeit,” it has a good deal 
of action, and there is a strong vein of poetry running through 
it, which we might expect in a play that deals with simple, 
sincere people who live their lives close to Nature in her 
mountain aspects. It will be noticed that twice the dram- 
atist has provided relief from the tenseness of the play by 
introducing a note of tenderness: one of these passages comes 
at the end of Gram’s scene with Hope, and the other when 
Gram greets Clay. 

Gram is a character part, as is Lem Carmalt, and even 
Hope and Clay are so unusual to those not familiar with the 
Southern mountain type, that for the average reader they 
are more than straight parts. The rdle of Gram will prove 
the only difficult one to play. Gram has to show a variety 
and intensity of emotion not easy to depict. She is a proud, 
indomitable old woman, softened but not mellowed by sor- 
row and her religion. She is best represented as speaking in 
a low, tense voice, with something of the monotony usually 
found in the voices of the blind. It will not be necessary 
for the player taking this rdle to keep her eyes closed — in- 
deed it will be better for her to keep them open, and to hint 
at blindness by staring straight ahead of her. Lem is tense, 
too, but Clay and Hope are not. Clay, who has been away 
at school, is more expressive than the others, upon whom the 
hardships of existence and the silence of the mountains have 
had a continuous effect. In the manner and speech of all 
there is an appreciable note of quiet dignity. 
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In classroom work the player taking Gram’s réle might 
omit the song at the beginning of the play if she does not 
wish to sing, but the hymn is effective in several ways and 
should be given in any public performance. It may be con- 
sidered best to end the play with Clay’s last speech, because 
Gram’s last lines are very difficult to give properly, and Clay’s 
quiet, tense statement makes an effective close. Gram’s tear- 
ing of the linen cloth into bandages might be omitted, for 
the tenseness of the situation is very near the breaking point, 
and it is difficult not to make this business seem a bit 
theatric. 

The lay-out is simple except for the trap-door. This is not 
necessary even in public perférmances; the door of the cabin 
can be placed at the left and a single window set at the 
back, the latter serving well enough for Clay’s entrances and 
exit. If the trap-door is not used, Clay’s lines telling of his 
use of the loft window and the hollow tree, will have to be 
shghtly changed and his mention of the barring of the window 
omitted. 

The dialect of the Southern mountaineer cannot be given 
properly by anyone not familiar with it, but an observance 
of the spelling in the text will enable the players to approxi- 
mate it. The letter “r” must always be soft, but the final 
“ry” is more than the “uh” of the coast district of the 
South. 

The dramatist gives a good idea of the dress of the char- 
acters. Clay’s clothes are presumably “store clothes,” but 
rough and very far from possessing any town style. Lem 
may wear leather half-boots, with his trousers tucked into 
them. Hope and Gram should wear formless homespun or 
calico dresses of the simplest sort. 


A MARRIAGE PROPOSAL 
Page 139 


The players must be prepared to play this as a rollicking 
comedy. They must “let themselves go” and try to enjoy 
the exaggerations of character, business, and dialogue. The 
author of the play ranks as the foremost Russian dramatist 
of the present time; he knew his*countrymen, and though 
the play is farcical the exaggeration is in no wise so extreme 
as we might suppose if we judged it as a sketch of American 
life. The naiveté of the three people in the play is very 
much closer to the Russian character than to the American. 
A great deal of gesture and facial expression is called for, 
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and the players must abandon their usual restraint and try 
to enter whole-heartedly into the exuberant fun of the piece. 

What is said in the notes to “The Game of Chess” 
about the dialogue’s providing a foreign quality, applies 
here; the names and the customs alluded to supply further 
local color. 


A PIPE OF PEACE 
Page 159 


When this play is acted the dialogue must be given with 
much spirit for everything depends upon it. There is con- 
siderable moving about provided for the characters, so that 
what they say is varied by what they do; but nevertheless 
the situations are all presented and developed by the dia- 
logue, and Gladys and Joe must make every effort for va- 
riety in their speeches. Some of these are long, and unless 
the players vary the rate, force, quality, and pitch of voice, 
a degree of monotony will result. An effective use of pause 
will help a great deal. Neither character should speak while 
moving: it is a principle of acting to make the auditory 
appeal after the visual, rather than at the same time; this 
gives importance to both, and makes for naturalness. Gladys 
should be portrayed as very enthusiastic, and Joe’s matter- 
of-fact manner will then provide a strong contrast to his 
wife’s enthusiasm. 

The lay-out described by the dramatist is rather elaborate, 
even for public performances, and some of the equipment 
may be omitted. The fireplace adds attractiveness to the 
scene but is not necessary. There is no need for more than 
one door—preferably at the centre, right — because the 
smoking room need not be shown. If it is not, Joe, of course, 
would not leave the dining room until he goes out for his 
coat and stick; he might go toward the door when he starts 
to look for his pipe, but it would be enough if he went 
merely to the mantel. 


ENTER THE HERO 
Page 185 


This play is tense, and a few of Ruth’s lines supply the 
only humor there is. All the characters should be played 
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seriously: Anne’s morbidness is not superficial, and what 
humor Ruth provides is wholly unconscious. Anne is not 
a pleasant person, but the playing of the part should prove 
interesting; it is an unusual role, in which Anne’s deception 
of her family provides something of a part within a part. 

The letters cannot really be burned even in a public per- 
formance of the play, for it will be impossible to have an 
actual fire on the stage. But the fireplace can be put at 
such an angle that the audience could not actually see any 
fire, so that it will be enough to throw the letters into the 
fireplace. 


THE POT BOILER 
Page 209 


This should be played for its farce value rather than for 
its satire. The satire will be apparent if the piece is given 
with spirit and a due regard for the exaggerations in the 
characterization, the business, and the dialogue. The players 
need have no fear of overdoing the types represented either 
by the characters in Sud’s play (all of whom should be made 
theatric), or by the author and the neophyte. 

The play may be made to end in the way that is given 
in the text, or the curtain may be rung down after Mr. Ivory’s 
last speech, the players holding their positions as for a tab- 
leau during its fall. In the vaudeville production of 
“The Pot Boiler,” Miss Ivory asks “ Who shoots?” and all 
the players exclaim in disgust “Oh, shoot the author! ” 

In classroom work, Wouldby ought to sit in the first row 
of spectators, and Sud should be free to sit or stand near him 
and to mingle with the players. At public performances, a 
section of the first two rows of seats might be reserved for 
Sud and Wouldby, and Sud must of course have access to 
the stage. 

For the background, a bare stage is required with odds and 
ends of scenery to indicate an unset stage in a theatre. If 
a few flats (scenery panels) could be stood up here and there 
it would be well, and there should be pieces of furniture off 
at the back and at the sides. A flood-light stand put any- 
where would add atmosphere. If the stage is large, the 
characters (or some of them) might be able to sit or stand 
in view of the audience when they are off-stage waiting their 
cues. This would increase the effect of a real rehearsal, but 
if it is deemed likely to take the interest of the audience 
from the stage proper, it should not be tried. 
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OVER THE HILLS 
Page 237 


The place names, the personal service that Maggie renders 
Robert, and Helen’s use of the word “master,” mark the 
play as English. But, as in the case of “ The Forfeit,’ there 
is no need to create a thoroughly English atmosphere, or 
even one distinctively English. The word “boot,” as used 
in this play, is the English equivalent of the American 
“shoe.” In England “shoe” is used only for the low-cut 
article that does not cover the ankle. 

Perhaps it would be well to make the dining-room the 
living-room for the reason that the latter is the more easily 
made to seem luxurious. So far as the dialogue is concerned, 
this would entail only the change of the term dining-room, 
on page 243, to living-room. Instead of lowering and raising 
the curtain during the play, it might be better simply to 
darken the stage for a moment without turning on the lights 
in the house. 


THE GAME OF CHESS 
Page 259 


When “The Game of Chess” is acted, the foreign atmos- 
phere must be made evident. But it should not be difficult 
to do this, because the foreign quality lies largely in the 
dialogue, particularly in the speech of Alexis. Several ele- 
ments contribute to the foreign effect: the frequent use of 
such exclamations as “So!” “Ah!” “Yes?” and “Good!” 
is one; the somewhat formal sentence construction and the lack 
of colloquial expressions is another; a third element is the 
general seriousness and thoughtfulness of what Alexis says 
and the amount of self-analysis he indulges in; a fourth is 
his use of the present tense in such passages as his speech 
on page 272, beginning “Are you brave enough to take 
poison?” Then, too, the frequent use that the other char- 
acters make of the term “ your excellency,” tends to stamp 
the play as something neither English nor American. 

The play is highly unified, for the concern that Alexis has 
lest his mental powers are diminishing dominates the entire 
piece. It is present even in his opening speech: though the 
question concerns Constantine, it reflects the concern that 
Alexis feels about himself. Just how to show best the quali- 
ties of Alexis is an interesting problem. Of course he is 
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self-contained and suave, but his mental alertness, force of 
will, and intense pride must be made apparent. Yet in his 
pride there is no conscious haughtiness, for it is too deep for 
cheap display, and Alezis is too sincere for anything like 
ostentation. 

“The Game of Chess” has no great amount of action, but 
the suspense of the scene between Boris and Alexis is so 
great that the lack of action is not felt. The interest in the 
first scene, too, is sufficient to make up for the absence of 
action: the audience is so eager to learn what it has to ex- 
pect, that it does not care that the two men sit nearly 
motionless over a chess-board. 

The play is set in the reign of the last czar. Alexis may 
wear an undress uniform. Constantine, obviously an edu- 
cated man, is a civilian, probably employed by Alezis for the 
latter speaks of ringing for him. The Footman may well 
have a semi-military dress. Boris should have the costume 
of a typical Russian workman; he should not be dressed as 
a peasant. 

It is to be noted that Boris locks the double door. When 
the Footman and Constantine enter at the close of the play, 
they will have to use the small door at the left unless we 
have Alexis take the key from Boris’s pocket, when he covers 
the body, and unlock the double door before he seats himseli 
at the chess-board. 
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